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news  from  Washington  there  is  no  end.  It  spews  forth  day  and  night  from  botli  AP  and  UP  tickers,  more  wordage  than  any 
two  newspapers  could  print!  But  The  Inquirer  keeps  the  third  largest  newspaper  staff  in  Washington  . . .  eight  people,  home  town  trained. 


local  angled,  but  Washington  wise,  Capitol  scene  savvy . .  .Wm.  C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  chief.  White  House  contact,  working  rejx»rter,  commentator 
. . .  Walter  Hazlett,  editor,  office  manager,  assignment  maker  . . .  John  M.  McCullough,  War  Department  and  Navy  contact . . .  Alexander 
Kendrick,  Niemann  fellow.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  winner,  19-12;  State  Department,  embassies,  columnist  .  .  .  Hugh  Morrow,  covering 


Senate  and  House  of  Representatives . . .  Herman  A.  Lowe,  alphabet  bureau  expert,  war  agencies  . .  .  John  C.  O’Brien,  veteran 


on  national  affairs,  editor  of  Inquirer’s  famous  daily  Washington  Background . . .  Dorothy  Rockwell,  on  food. 


shortages,  rationing,  women’s  war  effort,  women’s  angle,  Capital  society 


Murphy 


llazirit 


O'Brien 


Kendrick 


McCullough 


Lowe 


HAT  has  this  staff  got  that  news  services  and  syndicated  columnists  haven’t? . . .  Answer:  They’re 


Rockwell 


Inquirer  reporters  and  nothing  but.  Broad  and  Market  minded,  intent  on  Pennsylvania  and  not  Pennsylvania 

Morrow 

Avenue.  They  make  sure  that  hot  news  gets  home  to  the  home  folks,  that  city  and  state  interests  are  not  overlooked  or  lost  in  the  national 


shuffle.  They  make  Washington  news  more  interesting,  and  The  Inquirer  more  interesting  . . .  and  do  the  best  possible  job  in  the  world’s  most 


important  news  center  for  the  best  part  of  Philadelphia’s  population.  And  the  job  they  do  is  one  of  the  factors  that  gives  The  Inquirer  more 
inside  influence  than  most  newspapers  ever  have  ...  a  degree  of  loyalty  and  responsiveness  that  makes  a  good  newspaper  a  better  medium  . . . 
as  most  advertisers  in  Philadelphia  have  found  out,  and  Media  Records  confirms! . . .  Maybe  you  can  find  out  more  about  Philadelphia  and 
The  Inquirer  to  your  own  advantage?  Ask  any  representative  . . . 


Wiukington  ttajf  men 
note  in  the  $erviee$: 

*  Lt.  Col.  Paul  J.  McCahaa,  A  U  S 

*  Capt.  Robert  Barry,  USMC 

*  UaarleaH.  EUia,USN|l 

*  Lt.  Ijg)  Frank  Wicr,  USNR 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis 

Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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WITH  that  taunt,  a  certain  Major  McGary 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  one  of 
the  worst  defeats  suflFered  by  the  early  settlers 
of  Kentucky. 

It  occurred  following  the  siege  of  the  Blue 
Licks  garrison  by  the  infamous  Simon  Girty’s 
l>and  of  Indians.  The  six  hundred  warriors, 
knowing  that  further  reinforcements  would 
arrive  for  the  whites,  withdrew  and  were  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  settlers,  with  Daniel  Iktone  as 
one  of  their  principal  leaders.  Boone  coun¬ 
seled  his  hundred  twenty  followers  to  pro¬ 
wled  slowly  and  await  reinforcements  before 
attacking. 

Headstrong  Major  McGary,  however, 
waving  his  hat  in  the  air,  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  Licking  River  and  was  followed  by 


the  entire  company,  both  afoot  and  on  horse¬ 
back.  They  made  their  way  across  the  stream, 
up  a  steep,  unprotected  slope  and  as  they 
tired,  the  Indians  closed  in  from  both  sides. 
The  attack  became  a  rout  and  one-half  the 
settlers  fell  before  the  Indians’  fire,  adding 
to  the  .saga  of  the  “dark  and  bloody  ground.” 

Out  of  the  legacy  of  America  have  come 
courage  and  daring,  the  will  to  overcome 
great  odds  tind  a  boldness  in  facing  danger. 
McGar>'*s  action  is  one  of  the  times  in  the 
nation’s  history,  however,  when  rashness  was 
confused  with  bravery,  recklessness  with 
valor.  As  in  other  instances,  tragedy  was  the 
result. 


Such  occurrences,  while  seldom  reaching 
historical  proportions,  are  recorded  over  and 
over  again  in  the  personal  experience  of  each 
of  us — in  driving  automobiles,  walking  across 
streets,  operating  industrial  machines — in  all 
manner  of  everyday  activities.  It  is  necessary 
for  every  individual  to  learn  to  distinguish 
for  himself  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
courage  and  foolishness,  between  cowardice 
and  courageous  thinking.  Had  the  men  be¬ 
hind  McGary  thought  coolly,  if  they  had  had 
the  courage  to  ignore  his  taunt,  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  been  the  victors  instead  of 
the  vanquished. 

In  the  coming  years,  America  will  face  new 
frontiers,  new'  problems.  The  men  and  women 
with  the  courage  to  act  daringly  yet  sanely 
will  be  the  ones  to  conquer  them.  The  fool¬ 
hardy,  as  always,  will  bring  disaster  in  their 
wake. 
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THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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SOME  of  the  pessimistically  figure-minded 
tell  us  that  bv  the  time  the  war  is 


tell  us  that  by  the  time  the  war  is 
o\er  our  national  debt  will  probably  total 
>250,000,000,000. 


■They  further  calculate  that  every  mother’s  son 
of  us,  including  the  new-born,  will  face  the 
future  bearing  a  personal  share  in  that  debt  of 
$1,851.83  —  and  with  that  they  heave  a  deep 


There’s  a  lot  to  getting  things  in  perspective 
—  only  30  years  ago  this  country  thought  it 
was  riding  a  boom  tide  on  an  income  of  con¬ 
siderably  fewer  billions  than  marked  the  low 
point  of  the  recent  depression. 


believing  take  their  place  in  the  forefront  of 
the  coming  advance. 


'X’ell,  brother,  as  they  say  on  Broadway,  “that 
sin’t  hay’’  —  neither  is  it  something  to  make  us 
‘irl  up  and  send  word  for  the  pallbearers. 


So  look  up  and  on,  now,  instead  of  back.  You 
will  see  before  America  and  her  people  the 
greatest  prosperity  ever,  fertilized  by  our  new 
capacities,  new  materials,  new  techniques,  and 
on  all  world  fronts  the  greatest  sampling  cam¬ 
paign  on  modern  goods  and  equipment  that 
less  advantaged  folks  have  ever  seen. 


'They  have  done  that  before,  over  many  years 
and  on  many  a  mission,  to  such  good  effect 
that  the  nearly  5,000,000  families  they  reach 
hold  them  in  special  regard.  Thus : 


If  it  is  on-tbe-minute,  accurate  news  they  want, 
they  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers  first. 


f:Vou  wouldn’t  think  much  of  a  young  fellow  in 
nierica  who  didn’t  have  tucked  away  in  his 
cad  the  idea  that  he  was  going  to  have  a 
use,  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  a  motorcar  or 
0  before  he  is  through  —  any  one  of  which 
ikes  that  inherited  “nut”  look  silly. 


If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of  events  or 
trustworthy  editorial  counsel  they  want,  they 
look  to  Hearst  Newspapers  first. 


You  can  see,  too,  that  at  the  end  of  this  war 
America  will  stand  as  England  stood  at  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  with  the  largest 
industrial  plant,  the  largest  navy,  the  largest 
merchant  marine  in  the  world  —  not  to  men¬ 
tion  our  predominant  air  facilities. 


If  it  is  features,  newspictures,  cartoons,  col¬ 
umnists’  comment,  society,  sports  or  business 
news  they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst  Neus- 
papers  first. 


he  plain  fact  is,  we  need  to  reorient  our- 
!vts  in  the  new  world  that’s  looming.  We 
ed  to  lift  our  sights  and,  by  boosting  our 
rv->nal  quota,  get  our  share  of  that  national 
bt  down  to  digestible  size. 


Hearst  Newspapers  believe  that  with  these 
as  a  starter,  the  drive  and  energy  of  our  people 
can  realize  benefits  for  the  world  and  America 
greater  than  the  timid  dare  dream,  and  so 


Tliere  is  a  lesson  here  which  no  sensible  ad¬ 
vertiser  with  an  eye  on  the  future  will  ignore. 


It  is  simply  that  in  planning  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  to  reach  these  people,  he  should  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first,  as  do  they. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


\ 
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j  Serving  the  American  People 

—their  Freedom,  Security  and  Progress— by  providing  them  trustworthy  News,  Comment,  Counsel,  Entertainment,  and  Advertising. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC 


"ON  EVERY  ISLAND  OF 
THE  SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC 
THAT  WE  HAVE  BEEN  ON, 
I  HAVE  NOTICED  LARGE 
OUANTITIES  OF  J-M  PRODUCTS.” 


J’M  Boy  Now  Sorving  in  tho  Navy 


I^EWS  like  this,  all  kinds  of  news  about  Johns-Mon- 
ville,  is  presented  through  a  series  of  fortnightly 


advertisements  like  the  one  at  the  right  in  newspapers 
in  the  communities  where  J-M  operates  plants  and 
mines.  They  tell  the  story  of  how  the  men  and  women 
in  these  communities  are  contributing,  through  Johns- 
Manville,  to  the  war  effort,  and  of  how  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  American  business  lead  the  way  in  our  coun¬ 
try's  fight  for  victory. 


Johns-Manville  has  used  advertising  space  in  these 
local  newspapers  for  several  years  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  a  fundamental  part  of  J-M  operations  in  the 
communities  where  J-M  doings  are  important  to  social 
and  economic  life. 


Through  this  advertising  Johns-Manville  hopes  to 
help  the  nation's  press  continue  its  great  work  in  the 
guarding  of  freedom  in  America. 


Johns-Manville  war  materials  include:  Insulations  for 
ships,  steel  mills,  synthetic  rubber  plants  and  other 
vital  war  industries;  packings,  gaskets,  brake  linings 
for  war  machines;  building  products  for  war  construc¬ 
tion;  Celite  products  for  camouflage  paints;  asbestos 
fiber;  bombs  and  shells. 
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PRODUCTS 


J¥rs.J¥tmver  UftYes-  a^^dverftseme/iL 


How  hopelessly  people  fail,  Mrs. 

Miniver  thought,  when  they  try  to 
describe  flying  to  someone  who  has  never 
done  it.  They  leave  out  all  the  really  im¬ 
portant  things.  They  tell  you  that  it  saves 
time  and  (taking  everything  into  account) 
money;  they  tell  you  that  it  makes  the 
earth  look  like  a  map,  cows  like  ants,  and 
cars  like  beetles.  But  they  don’t  tell  you 
that  it  is  staggering,  tremendous;  that  it 
is  not  merely  an  experience  but  a  rebirth; 
that  it  gives  you  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life  the  freedom  of  a  new  dimension  (for 
although  we  know  that  there  are  three  of 
them,  we  are  forced  to  move  mainly  in 
two;  so  that  our  sense  of  up-and-downness 


is  necessarily  dim  and  undeveloped  com¬ 
pared  with  our  acute  perception  of  the  to- 
and-fro).  They  don’t  tell  you  that  when 
you  are  up  there  it  is  the  aeroplane  that 
seems  to  be  the  safe  solid  core  of  things, 
while  the  earth  is  a  distant  planet  upon 
which  unfamiliar  beings  move  among  un¬ 
thinkable  dangers.  They  don’t  tell  you, 
either,  that  you  will  be  torn  all  tlie  time 
between  an  immense  arrogance  and  an 
immense  humility,  so  that  you  are  at  one 
moment  God  and  at  the  next  a  nameless 
sparrow.  Nor  do  they  tell  you  what  it  feels 
like  to  thread  your  way  among  the  noble 
and  exciting  architecture  of  the  clouds; 
nor  how — best  of  all — you  may  suddenly 


find  a  rainbow  arched  across  the  tip  of 
your  wing,  as  though  you  had  caught  it 
in  passing  and  carried  it  along  with  you.” 

[From  the  book  Mrs.  Miniver  by  Jan  Struther.] 

V  V 

The  marvel  of  flight  is  ever  a  new  experience 
to  today’s  air  travelers.  To  countless  others 
it  has  yet  to  come— and  come  it  shall.  Tlie 
Airlines  of  the  nation  are  prepared  to 
spend  many  millions  of  dollars  and  engage 
thousands  of  returning  service  men  in  ex¬ 
tending  air  transportation  to  the  threshold 
of  every  possible  community. . .  to  bring 
the  "freedom  of  a  new  dimension”  to  all. 
Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Al.tssa- 
chusetts  Ave.,  N.  IF.,  W''ashington  5,  D.  C. 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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It's  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 
that  The  New  York  Times  rates  AAA-1  as  a  medium 
for  industrial  advertising. 


The  advertisement  run  early  in  October  by 
the  Lamson  Corporation  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  makers  of 
conveyors  and  pneumatic  dispatch  tubes,  is  a  case  in 
point.  This  company's  first  insertion  in  The  Times 
was  placed  in  the  Review  of  the  Week  section  on  Sun- 
day.  At  the  same  time,  they  used  identical  copy  in 
four  leading  national  magazines. 


#  Yn.  NOW  i«  the  tune  t«  jr 

Wvw'coei,  ellWieiit  output  for  pour 
post'wor  product.  For  plooowl  pro* 
ducttoo  coo  five  you  the  elRcieiu  eoM-outlrnf  toot  you  wM  3 
neod.  With  hath  Loiwwo  Ojpotrti  Tubot  ood  Lomooo 
Canvtyoro  ot  work  20  ytm  plant,  monagoouot.  motorioli, 
men  and  madunet  all  move  efScMaitly  and  oeoMoaic^ly 
towarda  a  piannod  result.  ’ 


#  Lamaon  Tube*  f  jmtab  iMtaat.  oMrriiic  oomnwaka* 


Six  weeks  later  they  informed  us  of  the  following 


The  insertion  in  The  Times  had  pulled  64 
inquiries  — 53%  more  than  the  four  other 
media  combined. 


Kow  ta  mereoM  ou^ut  and  eut  out  coats  sridi  dtia 
ayattfo  ed  plannad  produetton  is  told  of  our  new  ballet 
envied.'  *'Co  ordUwad  Cootr^."  It'e  fuR  of  vahi^te  auf- 
teetuma  for  projeetisif  oeengmical  poot*wor  produetioo. 
Whatever  your  ptana,  be  aura  to  tend  for  0  free  oepy  of 
*;,CPHN'(fmafocf  Coftrro/." 


Fifteen  of  the  corporations  replying  had 
business  ratings  of  AAA-1,  and  12  of  these 
answers  were  traceable  to  The  Times.  There 
were  8  requests  from  AA-1  companies,  of 

which  5  were  from  The  Times. 


Rerroducfd  (rdm  4  cel.  advertistinent  in  The  New  York  TiMtl. 


Results  like  these  have  convinced  industrial  advertisers  throughout 
the  country  that  when  they  advertise  in  The  New  York  Times,  they  advertise  to 
a  large  audience  of  people  interested  in  their  products  and  their  services. 
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AP  Appeal  to  Supreme  Court 
Urged  by  Col.  McCormick 


Publisher  of  Chicago  Tribune  Gives  Six 
Reasons  to  Make  Move  . . .  Refers  to 
"Socialization  of  the  Press"  Under  Decision 


GIVING  six  reasons  why  the  move  should  be  made,  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  this  week  urged  the  Associated  Press  to  appeal  the  lower 
court  anti-trust  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  charged  discrimination  against  newspapers  in  the  ruling 
and  warned  of  “socialization  of  the  press”  if  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  uncontested.  Col.  McCormick’s  letter  was  addressed  to 
George  Booth,  publisher  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  special  AP  board  committee  in  charge 
of  the  defense.  The  letter  follows  in  full : 


PENDING  clarification  of  the  majority 
opinion  in  U.  S.  v.  AP  et  al.,  it  was 
difiBcult  to  decide  whether  the  de¬ 
fendants  should 


sagacity.  But  in  that  event  the  only 


than  other  manufacturers.  By  a 
strange  paradox,  the  only  industry- 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  against 
governmental  encroachment  is  to  be 
subjected  to  exactions  more  .stringent 
than  those  applicable  to  others.  This 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

Mr.  Perry,  in  his  thoughtful  letter  of 
November  24th,  completely  misinter¬ 
prets  the  decision.  I  believe,  when  he 
says: 

“If  the  AP  were  an  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  organization,  instead  of  a 


interest  we  should  have  to  weigh  organization,  ’  I  have  little 

against  that  of  he  members  would  ^oubt  that  the  Supreme  Court 


fendants  should  be  the  interest  of  the  excluded 

acquiesce  in  the  newspapers.  However,  neither  ex-  ^  Therefore  the  onlv 

opinion  by  en-  clusiyely,  nor  even  primarily,  are 

acting  substi-  the  interests  of  the  newspaper  in- 

tuted  by  -  laws  dustry  conclusive.  A.nend- 

c  o  n  o  1  m  1  n  g  proceeds  to  hold  that  because  we  ment  gives  publishers  and  publishers' 
°  defendants  are  the  newspaper  press,  organizations  an  exemption  to  engage 
whethei  to  ap-  subjected  to  the  same  in  business  practices  (only  very  indi- 

peal  to  t  e  bu-  ,.yjgg  which  manufacturers  of  rectly  related  to  the  handling  of  news) 
preme  Court  m  fungible  goods  are  subject.  The  which  would  be  illegal  if  they  were 
o.  f  n* * ^  c  minority  opinion  says:  engaged  in  any  other  kind  of  busi- 


But  the 


“The  majority  opinion  intimates  that  ness." 


engaged  in  any  other  kind  of  busi- 


CoLR.R.  McCormick  zviiorney 

General  has  ^.^gg  news  reports.”  doubt  but  that  the  trial  court  would 

handed  up  his  form  of  judgment.  To  Thus,  both  majority  and  minority  have  held  its  activities  not  to  lie  in 
It,  or  to  anything  like  it,  we  must  not  opinions  make  it  plain  that  the  news-  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws, 
submit.  paper  press  is  to  be  treated  more  Second:  If  either  the  rationale  or 

I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Kirkland  stringently  under  the  anti-trust  laws  the  definitive  holding  of  the  majority 
(Weymouth  Kirkland,  Tribune  attor-  - . . . 

ney)  that  the  denial  by  the  sta-  <<TT  1|  J  1  ** 

tutory  court  of  AP's  motion  for  I  H 

additional  time  probably  renders  *  X 

it  procedurally  impossible  for  us  J  J  ^ 

W6WS  £.naea  By  l-DK 

!“lhk  is*°trur'theS*i5  “f  Si'’  WASHINGTON,  Dec.  22-“Futuie  M-  "We  may  all  be  pmud  ihi.l  Ame.  iean 
nothing  left  to  us  but  to  ’appeal.  But  .  leases”  of  war  news  went  out  of  ex-  newspapers,  news  agencies  and  broad- 

even  if  we  could  within  the  limited  ‘1”®  1^®P‘  faith  and  observed 

^  f  4  11  4  dent  Roosevelt  who  complimented  the  the  release  dates  which  had  been  fixed 

noJi.  ^  f  cih^iiiitorl  nation’s  press  for  observance  of  the  by  international  agreement.  It  is  most 

®  °  V,  ,irl  nr.t  release  hour  on  announcements  from  disappointing  that  such  loyalty  should 

amendments,  I  believe  we  should  not  .u  *  ■  i  j  j  i-  j  u  u  i-  j  u  /  -i  i 

do  so.  I  beiieve  we  should  all  unite  the  tn^rtite  parleys  and  delivered  have  been  penalized  by  failure  else- 


opmion  has  iww  g^gg  g£  goods  it  might  To  the  contrary,  if  AP  were  an  oidi- 

r  not  suffice  (to  establish  a  violation  of  nary  commercial  organization,  instead 

^e  Attorney  jj^g  anti-trust  laws),  but  holds  that  of  a  press  organization.  I  have  little 

U  e  n  e  r  a  1  has  j^gg  ^jjg  g^gg  g£  news  reports.”  doubt  but  that  the  trial  court  would 

of  judgment.  To  Thus,  both  majority  and  minority  have  held  its  activities  not  to  lie  in 


it.  or  to  anything  like  it,  we  must  not  opinions  make  it  plain  that  the  news- 


“Hold  For  Release” 
News  Ended  By  FDR 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  22— “Future  re¬ 
leases”  of  war  news  went  out  of  ex- 


"We  may  all  be  proud  that  American 
newspapers,  news  agencies  and  broad - 


istence  this  week  on  order  of  Presi-  casters  kept  the  faith  and  observed 


_ f  i  11  i  _  _ iu. _ dent  Roosevelt  who  complimented  the  the  release  dates  which  had  been  fixed 

^  f  cih^Uiitort  nation’s  press  for  observance  of  the  by  international  agreement.  It  is  most 

®  °  V,  ,irl  nr.t  release  hour  on  announcements  from  disappointing  that  such  loyalty  should 

mendments  I  believe  we  should  not  tripartite  parleys  and  delivered  have  been  penalized  by  failure  else- 

00  so.  I  believe  we  should  all  imite  j-  *  u  i  .  r  •  u 

in  an  appeal  upon  the  record  as  it  '  .  . 

now  stands  and  as  it  stood  before  j: _ ...j  foints  to  Follow 


which  did  not. 

The  President’s  order  was  directed 


Points  to  Follow 


Ad.  A  ai_  .  •  A  xiie  a  uiuci  wcia  uiicuitru 

*e  statutory  court,  that  is  to  say  yy^^  ^  Departments  and 

without  any  amendments  which  might  yy^^  Q^^^gg  ^Var  Information.  In 
constitute  partial  acquiescence  m  the  g^^g^gg  ^  ^ews  shall  no 


"I  see  no  point  in  prolonging  con- 


trial  court’s  decree.  My  reasons  are 
as  follows: 

First:  The  decision  is  discriminatory 
against  the  newspaper  press.  A  more 
stringent  rule  is  laid  down  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  press  than  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  other  industry.  The  majority 
opinion  states: 


to  the  pr  and  Navy  Departments  and  ,rovgrsy  over  what  is  passed;  the  im- 
the  Office  of  War  Information  In  ^ant  thing  is  that  we  take  deci.sive 
essence.  It  said  war  news  shall  no  y^  prevent  a  recurrence.  To 

longer  be  withheld  from  the  press  yy^^y  g^j,  your  department  and  all 
after  it  ceases  to  endanger  secur-  ^^^er  agencies  of  the  government  will 

be  guided  by  the  following: 

President's  Memo  “First,  no  information  having  a  se- 

White  House  action  followed  a  series  curity  value  in  connection  with  the 
of  events,  most  recent  of  which  was  war  shall  be  issued  in  advance,  for 


ni  i  J  J  Reuter’s  message  on  the  Teheran 

meeting,  and  a  story  out  of  Moscow 
“*  *  if  it  were  a  case  of  the  telling  of  a  meeting  there  by  heads  of 

ordinary  kind:  the  production  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Presidential 
funeible  goods,  like  steel  machinery,  memorandum  said: 
clothes  or  the  like,  it  would  be  a  “You  are  aware,  I  know,  of  the  re- 
nice  question  whether  the  handicap  grettable  confusions  which  have  arisen 


upon  those  excluded  from  the  com¬ 
bination,  should  prevail  over  the 
claim  of  the  members  to  enjoy  the 


recently  over  the  issuance  of  official 
news  relating  to  the  war,  particularly 


release  at  some  future  hour. 

“Secondly,  all  such  information  will 
be  given  out  instead  at  the  earliest 
moment  consistent  with  national  se¬ 
curity,  for  immediate  publication  and 
broadcast. 

“The  American  people  want  prompt¬ 
ly  all  the  news  which  can  be  told 
safely,  and  they  are  entitled  to  have 


fruits  of  their  foresight,  industry  and  Cairo  and  Teheran. 


in  connection  with  the  conferences  at  it  without  interposition  of  artificial 


barriers.” 


opinion  is  allowed  to  remain  unre¬ 
versed,  the  press  shall  be  the  only 
industry  (save  public  utilities)  in  the 
United  States  required  by  law  not  to 
be  governed  by  competitive  consider¬ 
ations.  All  other  industry  (save  public 
utilities,  inn-keepers,  hotels  and  the 
like)  may  refuse  to  deal  with  any  per¬ 
son  for  any  reasons  whatsoever;  the 
newspaper  press  banded  together  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
news  will  be  the  only  enterprise  which 
must  eschew  the  competitive  motive. 
This  again  is  discrimination.  The 
newspaper  press  has  grown  and  flour¬ 
ished  by  competition.  If  the  competi¬ 
tive  motive  shall  be  outlawed,  the 
press  will  lose  its  vitality  and  its 
privileges  and  inununities  under  the 
First  Amendment 

In  passing,  we  mention  that  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  were  enacted  to  enhance 
competition.  This  opinion  requires 
competition  to  be  stifled — but  only  in 
the  case  of  the  press. 

Third:  The  definitive  wording  of  the 
majority  opinion  is:  "...  the  by-laws 
.shall  affirmatively  declare  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  admission  upon  the  ability  of 
an  applicant  to  compete  with  members 
in  the  .same  ‘field’  shall  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  passing  upon  his 
application.”  (Op.  pp.  22,  25). 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  membership  restrictions.  It 
necessarily  means  that  many  will  be 
admitted  to  membership  who  would 
otherwise  be  denied  membership.  It 
means  that  AP  shall  become  larger, 
i.e.  more  nearly  a  monopoly  than  it 
now  is.  The  court  holds  that  AP  is 
presently  a  relative  monopoly;  the 
decision  will  make  it  into  an  actual 
monopoly.  No  actual  or  virtual  mo¬ 
nopoly  will  ever  be  allowed  long  to 
exist  in  this  country  without  complete 
governmental  regulation. 

Acquiescence  in  this' decision  means 
ad  interim  that  AP  and  its  business 
shall  be  operated  under  court  injunc¬ 
tion — an  intolerable  imposition;  but  it 
also  means  ultimately  that  AP  and  its 
business  will  either  sicken  and  die 
or  become  a  complete  monopoly,  sub¬ 
ject  to  complete  legislative  regimenta¬ 
tion. 

Fourth:  Furthermore,  compliance 
with  this  opinion  means  that  in  effect 
the  members  of  AP  will  be  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court  and  punishable 
therefor  unless  they  admit  into  mem¬ 
bership  all  “fit”  members.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  fitness  will  be  decided  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  by  the 
courts — not  by  us. 

All  that  is  ostensibly  required  by 
the  opinion  is  an  “affirmative  declara¬ 
tion”  in  the  by-laws  that  in  passing 
upon  applicants  in  the  field  of  a  mem¬ 
ber,  no  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  actual  or  potential  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  applicant  and  the  member 
in  his  field.  But  suppose  Field,  Pat¬ 
terson  and  others  able  to  pay  assess¬ 
ments  shall  be  refused  admission; 
suppose  applicants  from  the  field  of 
members  in  smaller  cities  shall  con¬ 
stantly  be  denied  admission;  I  am 
informed  and  convinced  that  Ae  gov¬ 
ernment  will  petition  this  court  to 
hold  the  members  of  AP  in  contempt 
for  denying  such  applications — assert¬ 
ing  that,  notwithstanding  the  affirma¬ 
tive  declaration  in  the  by-laws,  the 
competitive  motive  is  being  weighed. 

The  majority  of  the  court  held  in  its 
opinion  (pp.  24,  25) :  “  .  .  .  The  effect 
of  our  judgment  will  be,  not  to  restrict 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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McMillan  Praises  Press 
For  Excellent  War  Job 

ANA  Secretary,  Leaving  to  Join  Bristol-Myers, 

Asserts  Newspapers  Are  Selling  Themselves 
Much  Better  Today 


HANSON  TO  SUCCEED  MATT  SULLIVAN  ON  WPB 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  22 — The  War  Production  Board  has  announced  the 
resignation  of  Matthew  Sullivan  as  assistant  director  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  section,  chief  of  the  newspaper  section,  and  administrator 
of  the  newsprint  limitation  order.  Mr.  Sullivan,  according  to  plans, 
will  return  to  the  duties  of  circulation  manager  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  which 
he  left  to  accept  the  call  to  Washington  and  service  in  WPB.  Slated  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Sullivan  as  chief  of  the  newspaper  section  and  administrator  of  the 
newsprint  order  is  Carroll  Hanson,  senior  auditor  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation,  who  has  been  associated  with  Director  Harry  M.  Bitner  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 


By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


AFTER  14  years  with  the  Association 

of  National  Advertisers,  the  past 
several  as  secretary,  George  S.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  who  is 
joining  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.  Jan.  1, 
to  direct  its  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  was 
able  to  comment 
in  a  highly  fa¬ 
vorable  manner 
upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  news¬ 
papers  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  m  e  - 
dium. 

“Newspapers,'" 
he  said,  “have  George  S.  McMillan 
done  a  fine  job, 

and  today,  faced  with  the  severe 
problem  of  newsprint  shortages,  they 
have  been  fair  to  both  the  advertis¬ 
ers  and  the  public.  I  have  heard  few 
complaints.” 

Mr.  McMillan  pointed  out  that  when 
he  first  joined  the  ANA  in  1929,  there 
was  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  to  _  use  high-pressure 
salesmanship  instead  of  facts  in  their 
bid  for  advertising,  and  that,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  national  advertisers  shied  away 
from  them,  especially  the  small  town 
papers. 

Too  often,  he  explained,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  would  announce  his  plans  to  use 
several  hundred  papers  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  only  to  be  deluged  with  so  many 
requests  from  additional  papers, 
wanting  the  campaign  and  offering  no 
valid  reasons  why  they  should  get 
it,  that  they  would  despair  and  re¬ 
turn  to  magazines. 

Sovad  Seliiaq  Tread 

Hmugh  he  feels  that  there  are  still 
some  cases  of  this  type  of  selling, 
which  should  be  eradicated,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Millan  believes  that  the  growing  trend 
is  toward  soimd,  factual  selling  of  the 
medium,  and  he  cited  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Readership  as 
an  excellent  example  of  newspapers 
cooperating  to  give  the  advertiser 
what  he  wants,  facts  about  the  news¬ 
paper,  what  it  can  do  for  him  and 
how  well  it  can  do  it. 

He  was  also  complimentary  of  the 
type  of  leadership  newspapers  wield 
today,  and  suggested  only  that  they 
ccmtinue  to  develop  their  salesman¬ 
ship  along  the  lines  which  the  con¬ 
tinuing  study  has  started  and  cease 
worrying  about  their  competitors. 

Drawing  a  parallel,  the  ANA  secre- 
^ar^ja8serte^^ia^^oUi__jiewsgag^ 
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and  some  manufacturers  would  be 
better  off  if  they  would  devote  more 
time  and  thought  to  developing  means 
of  improving  their  own  organizations 
and  products  and  less  to  worrying 
about  and  condemning  their  competi¬ 
tion. 

Better  Use  of  Advertising 

In  addition  to  newspapers’  learning 
how  to  sell  themselves  better  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  Mr.  McMillan  believes  that 
business  has  also  learned  how  to  use 
its  advertising  better. 

“There  has  been  a  growing  reali¬ 
zation  on  the  part  of  management,” 
he  said,  “that  it  is  to  its  advantage  to 
tell  both  labor  and  the  public  about 
business.  It  has  learned  that  every¬ 
one  in  an  organization  is  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  that  organization  is 
doing  and  how  well  it  is  doing  it,  if 
only  for  the  selfish  reason  that  his 
job  depends  upon  the  company. 

“Therefore,  Mr.  McMillan  feels  cer¬ 
tain  that  since  most  business  wants 
to  tell  about  itself,  individually  and 
collectively,  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  will  continue,  if  not  increase, 
after  the  war. 

The  situation  is  today,  he  said,  “a 
much  healthier  one”  with  the  trend 
being  toward  cooperation  among 
labor,  management  and  agriculture 
and  with  practically  all  realizing  that 
the  “hush-hush”  attitude  is  not  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  one. 

A  Suggestion 

He  suggested,  however,  that  both 
business  and  newspapers  talk  less  of 
“free  enterprise,”  which  he  thinks  has 
become  a  hackneyed  and  meaningless 
term,  for,  he  declares,  the  first  con¬ 
cern  of  the  ntajority  of  people  with 
regard  to  the  jjost-war  period,  is  not, 
“Can  I  start  a  business?”  but  “Can  I 
get  a  job?”  In  other  words  they  want 
and  understand  the  condition  and 
phrase,  “freedom  of  choice  and  op- 
portimity,”  better  than  they  do  the 
more  nebulous  freedom  of  enterprise. 

Mr.  McMiMan,  who  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  legislative  action  in  con¬ 
nection  with  advertising,  is  convinced 
that  there  will  be  no  legislative  re¬ 
strictions  placed  upon  advertising  now 
or  after  the  war,  because  “advertis¬ 
ing  has  done  such  an  excellent  job 
during  this  war  period”  and  has  done 
nothing  to  foster  governmental  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  character. 

While  not  inclined  to  make  predic¬ 
tions  “since  no  one  really  knows  what 
will  happen  to  it  after  the  war,”  Mr. 
McMillan  does  think  that  advertising 
will  at  least  hold  its  own,  if  not  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  somewhat  following 
the  complete  end  of  hostilities. 

Changing  jobs,  Mr.  McMillan  ex¬ 
plained,  is  for  him  quite  a  novelty. 
After  his  graduation  from  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1916,  he 
went  into  service  in  the  last  war,  and 
after  the  armistice  joined  the  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal,  which  he  edited 
until  he  joined  the  ANA  in  1929  as 
assistant  managing  director.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  who  is  married  and  lives  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  in  Yonkers,  has 
been  ANA  secretary  since  1936. 

The  ANA  has  not  announced  Mr. 
McMillan’s  successor. 


BITNER  TO  LE4VE  WPB;  SUCCESSOR  NOT  NAMED 

HARRY  Bitner,  director  of  the  Newspaper  and  Publishing  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  is  planning  to  leave  Washington  and  the  WPB 
immediately  after  the  first  of  the  year,  Eorroa  &  Publisher  learned  this  week. 
No  successor  to  Mr.  Bitner  has  been  annoimced  by  the  WPB.  Mr.  Bitner, 

Hearst  executive  and  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  on  leave, 
expects  to  relieve  during  the  month  of  January  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general 
manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  who  is  planning  a  vacation,  it  was  learned. 


Chicago  News  in 

Drastic  11-Day 

Advertising  Cut 

Only  Death.  Legal,  Church. 
Amusement  Copy  Runs  from 
Dec.  23  to  Jon.  2 

Chicago,  Dec.  22 — In  a  drastic  meas¬ 
ure  to  meet  wartime  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
announced  to  advertisers  today  that 
commencing  with  tomorrow’s  issue, 
all  advertising — excepting  death  and 
legal  notices,  church  bulletins  and 
amusement  announcements — will  be 
omitted  from  the  Daily  News  up  to 
Monday,  Jan.  3,  1944. 

“Because  of  tiie  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  in  the  United  States,”  stated  the 
announcement  to  advertisers,  “the 
Daily  News  has  been  faced  with  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  war  effort,  while  still  giving  to  its 
readers  the  kind  of  newspaper  they 
always  have  enjoyed,  a  newspaper 
they  can  rely  upon  for  the  latest  and 
most  authentic  domestic,  foreign  and 
war  news. 

Reasons  for  Action 

“It  became  apparent  at  the  outset 
of  newsprint  rationing  that,  to  live 
within  our  quota,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  accommodate  all  the 
advertising  offered  to  us  and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  our  readers  the  news 
and  features  to  which  they  were  en¬ 
titled.  Understanding  our  problems, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
have  given  us  complete  and  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  for  which  we  wish 
to  make  public  acknowledgement. 

“As  we  had  already  voluntarily  re¬ 
stricted  our  circulation  volume  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  keep  within  the  newsprint 
budget  fixed  by  the  WPB,  we  found 
only  two  courses  open  to  us;  (1)  to 
restrict  advertising  copy  materially 
during  the  months  of  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  or  (2)  to  allow 
advertisers  to  maintain  all  important 
and  necessary  schedules  up  to  Christ¬ 
mas  week;  and,  thereafter,  to  curtail 
drastically  all  advertising,  between 
December  23,  1943,  and  January  3, 
1944.  We  chose  the  latter  course,  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  this  way  we  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  both  public 
and  advertisers. 

“During  this  period  the  Daily  News 
will  appear  as  usual  with  all  its  edi¬ 
torial  features  and  news  section  un¬ 
abridged.  Beginning  with  our  issue 
of  Monday,  January  3,  advertising  will 
again  be  accepted  for  that  date  and 
all  subsequent  publishing  days  in  1944. 
Such  acceptance  will,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  any  further  government 
rationing  restrictions  which  may  be 
imposed  upon  newsprint  from  time  to 
time.” 


George  Hartford,  Daily  News  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  told  Editor  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  that  he  estimates  the  newspaper 
will  lose  approximately  200,000  lines 
of  advertising  as  a  rekilt  of  its  de¬ 
cision  not  to  accept  retail,  national  or 
classified  advertising,  excepting  the 
classifications  mentioned  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  He  stated  that  the  death 
and  legal  notices,  church  bulletins  and 
amusement  advertising  will  average 
six  to  seven  columns  daily.  The  Daily 
News  plans  to  publish  a  16-page  paper 
during  the  interim  period. 

Retail  advertisers  will  be  billed  on 
their  continuity  contract  basis,  Mr. 
Hartford  pointed  out,  so  that  they  will 
enjoy  the  continuity  rate  normaUy 
earned  by  them.  The  Daily  News  has 
limited  its  daily  press  run  to  450,000 
copies,  he  explained.  The  vast  influx 
of  advertising  which  has  continued  to 
be  placed  with  the  Daily  News  has 
caused  the  drastic  action  taken  by  the 
newspaper,  he  added. 

The  omitting  of  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  copy  from  Dec.  to  Jan.  3  was 
timed  so  as  to  cause  as  little  incon¬ 
venience  to  retail  advertisers  as  pos¬ 
sible,  Mr.  Hartford  stated.  The  only 
decided  hardship  will  be  for  food  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  normally  bid  for  Christ¬ 
mas  food  business  during  the  period 
in  which  there  will  be  a  virtual 
“blackout”  of  advertising  in  the  Daily 
News. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-14,  1944  —  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn,  victory 
and  post-war  conference,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Jan.  10 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Adv.,  Mgrs.,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Regional  meeting,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-13  — AMA  Market¬ 
ing  Conference,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Jan.  14-15 — American  Assn, 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  annual  meeting,  La¬ 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  14 — South  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  midwinter  insti¬ 
tute,  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
line,  Columbia. 

Jan.  17-22 — Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Assn.,  memoriam  to  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  24th  annual 
convention,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-21 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  21-22  —  Wyoming  Press 
Assn.,  annual  winter  meeting. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie. 
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each  paper’s  coverage  of  city  families 
and  its  percentage  of  the  total  city 
circulation: 

'7'c  of  %  of 

Total  Family 

City  Circ.  Coverage 

New  York  News .  37.4  70.0 

Chicago  Tribune .  33.6  62.7 

Philadelphia  Bulletin...  46.8  87.7 

Cleveland  Press .  50.0  88.3 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  43.0  83.6  JJrom  this  report  (and  remember  it 

Pittsburgh  Press .  44.7  93.9  ^as  concerned  only  vfith  urban  mar¬ 

kets)  we  learn  that  83.7%  (annual)  or 
It  is  fairly  evident  from  these  fig-  87.8%  (winter)  of  radio  homes  tune 

ures  that  (a)  radio  does  not  exceed  “j*  ^  some  program  on  some  station 
the  newspaper  in  “city  circulation”  in  some  hour  of  the  entire  broad- 

the  largest  cities  any  more  than  it  ‘^ssting  day.  In  actual  effect,  this 

tneans  that  only  that  percentage  of  the 
91.9%  urban  radio  hom€^s  are  reached 
by  all  radio  stations  during  all  hours 
The  entire  facilities  of 

uuiiiocr  oi  iiiuuipie-papcr  maiNeis,  -rr - -  — . . . »•  I  Can  thus  effect  a  top  coverage 

which  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  would  like  to  inject  here,  in  support  urban  families  of  76.9%  based  on 

case  of  all  of  them.  Circulation  figures  of  that  statement,  some  published  fig-  annual  average;  of  80.7%  based  on 

are  from  ABC  reports  for  March  31,  ures  on  the  subject.  In  the  May  issues  wmter  average. 

1943;  family  figures  from  the  1940  of  the  trade  press,  NBC  ran  a  10-page  Compare  these  figures  with  the 

census-  presentation  of  their  findings  with  re-  latest  claim  of  radio  that  its  "city  cir- 

City  Daily  City  Total  ^  listening  in  "412  Largest  culation”  (or  urban  coverage)  is 

Families  Papers  CirculatioH  City  L  ire.  Cities.  In  detail  for  each  city,  they  92.4%  of  occupied  dwellings.  The  fig- 

.\Fw  Yo«k  indicated  how  radio  listening  was  di-  ures  just  don’t  add  up. 

3,047,919  *’265’.484  vided  among  the  four  major  networks.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  quoted 

Hfrald-Tribune  139,’472  nighttime  and  daytime.  We  would  “Urban  Study,”  that  ALL  radio  sta- 

i  here  to  contrast  their  published 

joiirna  mrr.  2j9’745  findings  for  radio  with  the  coverage 

Woriil  Tfiegram  329,187  afforded  by  one  newspaper  in  each  of 

i  previously  listed: 

949,744  'Tribuiwr  595,816  1,773,594 

.Sun  185.119  City  Dne  Pape 

NVvss  304.277  '  Coverage 

llfml<l-.\nnTican  353,982  I’liiladeliilii.n  ^7.7' i 

Timt..*  334,400 

Pull  ..AKEi.rillA  I’ittsImrRh  92.9 

506,980  •Bulletin  444,621  9.52..843 

Imiiiirer  274,152  t  Itvi-land  8,8.3 

Kecerd  127,999 

Xew!,  106,071  Chicago  62.7 


any  radio  program  during  all  hours 
of  the  day.  These  were  the  findings: 

Skts-Im-Us* — .Any  Radio — Total  U  S 
- 1938-39-^ 

Full  Annual  Winter 

VV*”  Average  Average 

Morning  (6  a.ni.— 12  noon)  48.3  5 1  “ 

tven.ng  (6  p.m.— mid.)  75.1  82;o 

.All  Day  (6  a.m.— mid.)  gt  7  go  o 


On  Radio  Coverage 

Offers  Data  Showing  NBC's  President  Errs 
In  Stating  Radio's  "City  Circulation" 

Exceeds  That  of  Leading  Papers 
By  WILLIAM  J.  SWAGERMAN 
President.  Notional  Newspaper  Organization 


relation  to  the  claimed  “circulation”  does  in  the  smaller  markets;  and  (b) 
of  all  radio  stations.  that  the  coverage,  or  market  penetra- 

Here  are  the  accurate  figures  on  tion,  afforded  by  one  paper  in  even 
newspapers’  “city  circulation”  in  a  these  largest  of  markets  cannot  be 

number  of  multiple-paper  markets,  approached  by  the  radio  inedium, 


Testifying  before  Senate  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Committee  in 

Washington  last  week.  Niles 
Trammell,  president  oi  NBC,  of¬ 
fered  figures  to  support  the  con¬ 
tention  that  radio's  “city  circula¬ 
tion"  exceeds  that  oi  leading 
doily  papers.  This  testimony 
was  submitted  in  connection 
with  hearings  on  the  White- 
Wheeler  radio  bill  (S-814)  and 
was  reported  in  some  detail  by 
“Broadcasting"  oi  Dec.  13.  1943. 


>f  Koiiig  Famiiie.t  Who  Listen  Most  Tg\ 


Total  population . 

Occupied  dwellings _ _ _ _ 

Rcniiar  listening  radio 

tamilies  . 

Oty  rone  circulation  of 


When  we  consider  the  element  of 
coverage  in  relation  to  the  radio 
medium,  and  keeping  in  mind  that 
time  purchases  are  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  stated  periods  of  the  day, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  total  audience  at 
which  we  can  aim  is  fairly  well  reg¬ 
ulated  by  these  averages  of  “sets-in- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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10  EDITOR&PUBLISHEJ 

1944  Newsprint  Limitation  Order  L-240 


THE  War  Production  Board  announced  the  amended  newsprint  limita¬ 
tion  order  L-240  Dec.  24,  effective  Ian.  1.  The  order  is  substantially 
that  which  was  recommended  by  the  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Board  of  a  basic  23%  cut  in  consumption  with  the  application  of  the 
sliding  scale  principle.  The  order  also  provides  for  additional  tonnage 
for  increased  circulation  in  1942  over  the  1941  figure.  The  complete  text 
of  the  order,  sent  out  over  press  association  wires  Dec.  23,  is  given 
herewith. 


Ldotation  OiiDEB  L-240  Is  Hereby 
Amended  To  Read  As  Follows: 

Scope 

(A)  The  Purpose  or  This  Order. 
This  order  does  two  things:  First,  it 
limits  the  tonnage  of  print  p>aper 
which  may  be  used  by  a  publisher  in 
printing  a  newspaper.  This  is  called 
his  “consumption  quota.”  Second, 
it  limits  the  tonnage  of  print  paper 
which  may  be  ordered  or  accepted  by 
a  newspaper  publisher.  This  is  called 
his  “delivery  quota.”  A  publisher’s 
consumption  quota  is  on  a  quarterly 
basis  and  his  delivery  quota  is  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

Dofinitiens  and  Explanations 

(B)  Newspaper.  “Newspaper”  means 
any  publication  generally  recognized 
as  a  newspaper  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  regardless  of  the  frequency  of 
issuance.  The  term  includes  all  sup¬ 
plements,  inserts  and  other  printed 
matter  physically  incorporated  into  a 
newspaper  or  delivered  together 
with  it 

(C)  Camp  Papers  and  Free  Distri¬ 
bution  Publications.  Army  or  Navy 
camp,  post  station  or  unit  “newspa¬ 
pers”  or  news  sheets  generally  are  not 
recognized  as  newspapers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  They  are  covered  by 
Order  L-241  (commercial  printing). 
Shopping  guides,  want  ad  periodicals 
and  publications  in  newspaper  format 
distributed  free  or  at  nominal  cost 
also  are  not  recognized  as  newspapters 
within  the  meaning  of  this  order  and 
are  governed  by  Order  L-241. 

(D)  Publisher.  “Publisher”  means 
a  person  who  publishes  a  newspaper, 
including  an  individual,  partnership, 
association,  business  trust,  corporation, 
governmental  corporation  or  agency, 
or  any  organized  group  of  persons 
whether  incorporated  or  not. 

(E)  Print  Paper.  “Print  paper" 
means  any  grade,  quality,  type  or  basis 
weight  of  paper  used  in  publishing  a 
newspaper.  The  term  includes  paper 
reclaim^  wholly  or  partly  from 
printed  or  unprinted  waste,  as  well  as 
paper  made  entirely  from  virgin  fiber. 
It  also  includes  roll  wrappers,  news¬ 
print  used  as  wrappers,  identification 
sheets  and  labels  for  newspapers,  and 
production  waste,  whether  or  not  this 
waste  is  subsequently  salvaged  for 
other  uses. 

(F)  Use.  All  production  waste  shall 
be  included  in  the  tonnage  of  print 
paper  “used”  in  printing  a  newspaper. 
Transit  damage  shall  not  be  included 
in  a  publisher’s  “use”  of  print  paper. 
A  roll  of  print  paper  is  considered 
“used”  when  it  is  first  opened  and 
placed  in  production. 

(G)  Net  Paid  Circulation.  “Net 
paid  circulation”  means  the  number  of 
copies  of  a  newspaper  which  have  been 
sold  (exclusive  of  bulk  sales),  as  au¬ 
dited  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  or  (in  the  case  of  newspapers 
which  are  not  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations)  as  verified  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1942. 

(H)  Inventory.  “Inventory”  means 
all  the  print  paper  which  is  owned  by 
a  publisher  or  is  available  for  his  use. 
It  includes  the  print  paper  which  he 
has  on  hand,  in  storage,  and  in  transit, 
and  paper  held  for  his  use  by  a  paper 
merchant,  warehouseman  or  other 
person,  regardless  of  its  physical  loca¬ 
tion. 

(I)  ’Diansfer  of  Quotas. 

(1)  Quotas  established  by  different 
orders.  Quotas  provided  by  one  war 
production  board  order  may  not  be 
used  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  any 
other  order.  TTius,  for  example,  a 
publisher  may  not  use  for  the  printing 


of  a  newspaper  any  part  of  a  consump¬ 
tion  quota  established  under  Order 
L-241  (commercial  printing)  L-244 
(magazines)  or  L-245  (books)  and 
he  may  not  permit  any  part  of  his 
consumption  quota  established  under 
this  order  to  be  used  for  commercial 
printing,  magazines  or  books.  If  a 
newspaper  publisher  also  conducts  a 
job  printing  business,  he  must  keep 
these  two  operations  separate  for 
quota  purposes.  The  amount  of  print 
paper  which  he  is  permitted  to  con¬ 
sume  and  the  amount  which  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  order  or  accept  lor  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  newspaper  is  limited  by 
this  order.  The  amount  of  print  pajier 
which  he  is  permitted  to  consume  and 
the  amount  which  he  is  permited  to 
accept  for  his  commercial  printing 
business  is  limited  by  Order  L-241. 

(2)  Assignment  of  quotas  to  differ¬ 
ent  persons.  The  rules  governing  the 
assignability  of  quotas  are  set  forth  in 
Priorities  Regulation  7A 

Consumption  Quota 

(J)  Allowable  Consumption.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1944,  and  in  each 
calendar  quarter  after  that,  no  pub¬ 
lisher  may  use  or  cause  to  be  used,  in 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  print 
paper  in  excess  of: 

(1)  His  quarterly  consumption 
quota,  which  shall  be  computed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  instructions  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (K),  plus 

(2)  Any  less-than-quota  savings 
carried  over  from  previous  calendar 
quarters,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(1),  plus 

(3)  Ex-quota  tonnage,  if  any,  which 
may  have  been  granted  on  appeal  for 
consumption  in  that  quarter. 

(K)  Computation  or  Consumption 
Quota. 

(1)  Base  tonnages.  Ascertain,  sep¬ 
arately,  the  tonnage  ot  print  paper 
comprising  the  net  paid  circulation  of 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  or  other 
issues  of  the  newspaper  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  quarter  of  1941.  Add  3%  to 
each  figure.  (This  3%  is  an  arbitrary 
allowance  to  compensate  tor  produc¬ 
tion  waste  and  should  be  aaded 


whether  the  actual  production  waste 
in  1941  was  greater  or  less  than  3%). 
'I'hese  are  tne  “base  tonnages”  tor 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  or  other 
issues  ot  the  newspaper,  whicn  snail 
be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  In¬ 
structions  2,  3,  and  4. 

(2)  Circulation  increase.  Ascertain, 
separately,  tne  percentage  increase  or 
decrease  in  net  paid  circulation  oi 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  or  other 
issues  01  the  newspaper  in  tne  calenuar 
year  1»42  as  compared  with  tne  calen¬ 
dar  year  1941.  (ine  average  net  paid 
circulation  tor  each  year  snail  be  de- 
termmed  by  adding  together  the  av¬ 
erage  net  paid  circulauon  tor  each  of 
the  lour  quarters  ot  the  year  and 
dividing  by  lour). 

(3)  Tonnage  equivalent  of  circula¬ 
tion  increase.  Apply,  separately,  tne 
respective  percentages  oi  circulation 
increase  or  decrease  determmed  un¬ 
der  Instructions  Numoer  2  to  the  re¬ 
spective  oase  tonnages  determmed  un¬ 
der  Instruction  Numoer  1  tor  morning, 
evenmg,  Sunday  or  other  issues  ot  the 
newspaper. 

(4)  Adjustment  of  base  tonnages. 
Adjust  the  respective  base  tonnages 
determined  under  Instruction  Num¬ 
ber  1  by  adcung  or  subtracting  the 
number  of  tons  represented  by  the 
percentage  circulation  gain  or  loss 
determined  under  Instruction  Num¬ 
ber  3. 

(5)  Total  adjusted  base  tonnage. 
Total  the  respective  base  tonnages  for 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  or  other 
issues  of  the  newspaper  determined 
under  Instruction  Number  1.  Total 
the  respective  adjusted  base  tonnages 
for  morning,  evenmg,  Sunday  or  otner 
issues  ol  the  newspaper  determined 
under  Instruction  Number  4.  The 
larger  of  these  two  totals  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  “total  adjusted  base  tonnage” 
from  which  the  required  reductions 
shall  be  applied. 

(6)  Sliding  scale  of  reductions.  Re¬ 
duce  the  total  adjusted  base  tonnage 
by  the  following  sliding  scale  of  per¬ 
centage  cuts: 

(I)  Deduct  4%  of  the  amount  over 
25  tons  out  not  over  123  tons. 


(II)  Deduct  8%  of  the  amount  ove 
125  tons  but  not  over  250  tons. 

(III)  Deduct  12%  of  the  amoum 
over  250  tons  but  not  over  500  toot 

(IV)  Deduct  20%  of  the  amoiw 
over  500  tons  but  not  over  1,000  toni 

(V)  Deduct  24%  of  the  amoiui: 
over  1,000  tons. 

(7)  Consumption  quota.  The  bal¬ 
ance  remaining  after  subtraction  of 
the  above  reductions  from  the  total 
adjusted  base  tonnage  determined 
under  Instruction  Number  5  is  the 
publisher’s  consumption  quota  for  the 
quarter. 

(L)  Carry-Over.  If  a  publisher 
uses  less  print  papier  than  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1943,  or  in  any  calendar  quarter 
after  that,  he  may  add  this  tonnage 
to  his  consumption  quota  in  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  quarter. 

(M)  Exceptions  for  Small  News¬ 
papers.  The  restrictions  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  print  paper  established 
by  this  order  do  not  apply  to: 

(1)  Special  types  of  newspapers. 
Any  newspaper  containing  eight  pages 
or  less  which  is  authorized  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  mails  as  second  class 
matter  under  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  521  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regu¬ 
lations  of  1940  (Title  39  U.S.C.  Sec. 
229)  piertaining  to  the  publications  of 
benevolent,  fraternal,  trades-unkm, 
professional,  literary,  historical,  and 
scientific  organizations  and  societki 

(2)  Newspapers  using  less  than  25 
tons  per  quarter.  Any  newspiapet 
which  shall  consume  less  than  25  tons 
of  print  paper  in  a  calendar  quarter, 
regardless  of  the  toimage  of  paper 
consumed  previously.  The  publi^ 
of  any  such  newspaper  is  authorized 
in  addition,  to  increase  his  permitted 
usage  by  Uie  tonnage  of  print  piaper 
consumed  in  printing  copies  of  his 
newspaper  furnished  to  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States,  whether 
such  copies  are  sold  or  are  distributed 
free  of  charge. 

(N)  Computation  of  Deuviit 
Quota.  In  January,  1944,  and  in  eadi 
calendar  month  after  that,  no  pub¬ 
lisher  may  order  or  accept  delivei; 
of  print  paper  in  excess  of  his  month!; 
delivery  quota,  which  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  in  accordance  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  instructions: 

(1)  Monthly  base.  To  the  publish¬ 
er’s  consumption  quota  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  calendar  quarter  add  ex-quob 
pap}er,  if  any,  which  may  have  bees 
granted  on  appieal  for  use  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  calendar  quota.  Divide  the  sun 
by  three. 

(2)  Inventory  ceiling.  The  above 
amount  shall  be  reduced  according!) 
if  a  publisher’s  inventory  is,  or  bj 
virtue  of  such  order  of  acceptance 
will  become,  greater  than:  (I)  40  days’ 
supply  for  publishers  in  the  states 
named  in  List  A,  (II)  65  days’  supply 
for  publishers  in  the  states  named  in 
List  B,  or  (III)  60  tons  for  publishen 
who  would  be  limited  to  a  smaller 
amount  by  Subdivision  I  or  II  above. 


LIST  A 


Connecticut 

Missouri 

District  of 

Nebraska 

Columbia 

New  Hampshire 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Illinois 

New  York 

Indiana 

North  Dakota 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

South  Dakota 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Virginia 

Michigan 

West  Virginia 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


S4rs  U,  S.  WILL  GET  ANY  EXTRA  NEWSPRINT 

IN  A  STATEMENT  to  the  newsprint  committee  of  the  American  Newspapier 
Publishers  Association  Thursday,  Harold  Boeschenstein,  director  ot  the 
Forest  Products  Bureau,  WPB,  discussed  the  recent  Canadian  government 
statement  that  1944  newsprint  production  would  be  higher  than  expected,  and 
promised  that  if  tonnage  becomes  available  in  excess  of  the  amount  antic¬ 
ipated  in  the  1944  newsprint  order  it  will  go  bo  U.  S.  newspapers  emd  not  be 
shipped  abroad.  Mr.  Boeschenstein  said:  “I  have  read  witn  keen  interest 
published  statements  from  Canadian  sources  that  Canada  will  be  able  to 
supply  2U0,0U0  tons  of  newsprint  per  month  to  U.  S.  publishers  for  the  first 
halt  of  1944.  On  Nov.  16  I  informed  the  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  .WPB  on  estimates  given  us  by  responsible  (Canadian  government 
officials,  that  182,000  tons  per  month  would  be  the  available  newsprint  supply 
from  Canada  for  use  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  first  quarter  of  1944.  Upon  tnis 
assurance  the  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Committee,  representing  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  recommended  an  average  cut  of  23.b%  in 
the  overall  use  of  newsprint.  At  that  time  I  stated  to  the  committee  that  if 
efforts  for  greater  production  were  successful  I  would  be  the  first  to  advo¬ 
cate  relaxation  of  current  necessary  restrictions  in  use.  If  the  latest  revised 
Canadian  predictions  are  substantiated  in  fact  tne  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  in  January  will  have  an  opportimity  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  this  excess  newsprint.  1  am  satisfied  tnat  U.  S.  publishers 
will  have  the  full  benefit  of  Canadian  production.”  The  ANPA  newsprint 
committee  consists  of  W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Howard 
Davis,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and  Walter  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal. 
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Women's  Role  Will  Be  Topics 


WAR  and  post-war  problems  will  be 

discussed  by  leaders  in  many  fields 
in  a  series  of  meetings  to  be  held  at 
Times  Hall,  New 
York,  during  the 
next  six  months, 
under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  wife  of 
the  publisher  of 
the  New  York 
Times  according 
to  plans  an¬ 
nounced  by  the 
newspaper  this 
week. 

Mrs.  Sulzberg¬ 
er’s  assumption 
of  full  direction  of  the  new  program 
follows  her  participation  in  other 
Times  Hall  activities  in  the  past.  Most 
recently  she  acted  as  chairman  at  two 
meetings  of  women’s  voluntary  service 
organizations,  where  discussions  of 
what  women  could  do  to  further  the 
war  effort  were  held. 

Divided  into  several  groups  of  meet¬ 
ings,  the  program  will  cover  many 
phases  of  the  future  outlook  in  Amer¬ 
ica-social  problems,  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  literature,  women,  the  home. 

One  series  of  discussions  will  be 
based  on  the  general  theme  “America 
Plans  and  Dreams.’’  National  leaders 
in  goveriunent,  business,  labor,  science, 
and  the  social  field,  whose  names  have 
not  yet  been  annoimced,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Times  editorial  staff,  will 
participate  in  this  series.  Scheduled 
for  three  sessions,  the  subjects  will 
be:  “America  as  a  World  Force”; 
“America  as  a  Nation”;  and,  “America 
as  a  People.”  The  first  meeting  in  this 
group  will  be  held  Feb.  15,  the  other 
two  in  March  and  April. 

Women's  Role  a  Topic 

Another  series,  occupying  four 
meetings,  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  women’s  place  and  responsibilities 
in  the  post-war  era.  Distinguished 
women  from  various  fields  will  discuss 
“The  Economic  Future  of  Women,” 
“Women  As  Citizens,”  “Women  and 
the  Home,”  and,  “Women  as  World 
Citizens.” 

A  third  series,  comprising  four 
meetings,  will  be  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
mission  of  the  current  status  and  trends 
in  the  literary  field.  The  subjects, 
which  will  be  discussed  by  authors  of 
important  books  in  each  category, 
are:  “The  Course  of  War,”  “First 
Novels,”  “The  Home  Front,”  and, 
“American  History.” 

Children’s  books  also  are  scheduled 
fw  a  monthly  series,  already  started, 
under  the  cooperative  sponsorship  of 
the  Times  and  the  Association  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Editors  and  Junior  Pro¬ 
grams,  Inc. 

Heme  Preblemi 


director  of  women’s  programs;  Mrs. 
Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  of  the  Times 
editorial  staff,  who  will  act  as  special 
adviser,  and  Mrs.  Harold  V.  Milligan, 
president  of  the  National  Coxmcil  of 
Women,  who  will  help  in  arranging 
the  women’s  program. 

On  Jan.  27  a  Vegetable  Gardening 
Course  for  home  gardeners  will  be 
opened,  sponsored  by  the  Times  and 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
Following  the  pattern  of  a  series  given 
last  winter,  the  course  will  cover  home 
cultivation  of  fruits,  and  other  horti¬ 
cultural  subjects.  The  Times  Food 
Department,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Nutrition  Committee  of  Greater 
New  York,  is  working  out  a  meeting 
on  food  preparation  in  wartime  for 
inclusion  in  the  series. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
broadcasts  of  the  “America  Plans” 
series  over  Station  WMCA.  The  gen¬ 
eral  plan  at  present  is  to  have  one- 
hour  programs,  with  a  half-hour  al¬ 
lotted  for  speeches,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  given  over  to  panel  dis¬ 
cussions. 

The  new  schedule  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Times’  public  service  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  the  most  extensive  since 
the  hall  was  opened  and  is  being  spon¬ 
sored,  the  Times  states,  as  its  “con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort  on  the  home 
front.”  Most  of  the  meetings  will  be 
open  to  the  general  public,  without 
charge. 

■ 

Byron  Damton 
Ship  Launched 

The  Byron  Damton,  10,500-ton  Lib¬ 
erty  ship  named  for  the  New  York 
Times  war  correspondent  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  with  American  troops  off  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea  Oct.  18,  1942,  was 
launched  recently  at  the  Bethlehem- 
Fairfield  Shipyard,  Baltimore,  Md. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Choate 
Damton,  now  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Times,  christened  the  vessel  while  her 
two  small  sons  watched.  Damton 
joined  the  Times  staff  in  1934  and  was 
covering  the  action  of  his  own  first 
World  War  outfit,  the  Red  Arrow  Divi¬ 
sion,  when  he  was  killed. 

HALT  FOR  HOLIDAYS 

Detroit,  Dec.  21 — The  Detroit  News 
and  the  Detroit  Times  both  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  will  not  publish 
papers  for  the  next  two  Saturdays — 
Christmas  Day  and  New  Year’s  Day. 
The  skipping  of  the  editions  for  the 
two  Saturdays  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
serving  on  paper  stocks,  officials  of 
the  two  papers  said.  In  the  case  of 
the  News  it  will  mark  the  first  time 
since  1873  that  its  daily  publication 
schedule  has  been  broken. 


The  discussion  program  on  home 
problems,  which  has  already  been 
imder  way  for  two  years,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  with  meetings  devoted  to 
gardening,  fashions,  child  care,  and 
f(xxf.  Individual  meetings  also  will 
he  s^eduled  at  various  times  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  particularly  significant  and 
timely  topics. 

As  coordinator  and  director  of  the 
proposed  series,  Mrs.  Sulzberger  will 
he  assisted  by  Mrs.  Wales  Latham, 


CLOSE  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
suspended  publication  for  Christmas 
day  and  Publisher  and  Mrs.  Silliman 
Evans  entertained  the  staff  Christmas 
eve  afternoon  with  a  Christmas  party 
and  buffet  supper  at  a  local  hotel.  The 
Banner,  the  afternoon  daily  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  suspended  publication  for  Christ¬ 
mas  day.  Members  of  the  staffs  of  both 
papers  were  given  a  holiday  Christ¬ 
mas  eve. 


Surer  than  all  the  material  indexes 
of  Man,  a  celestial  harbinger  swings 
high  against  the  holy  sky,  giving 
promise  of  Peace  on  Earth,  It 
guided  Wise  Men  to  a  Miracle  and 
brought  beauty  and  deathless  sig¬ 
nificance  to  a  manger. 

This  same  Star  illumines  the  diffi¬ 
cult  path  of  those  who  fight  a 
spiritual  battle  and  is  nowhere  ab¬ 
sent — neither  above  jungles  nor 
across  embattled  sands,  nor  over 
the  vast  peril  of  the  sea.  It  speaks 
to  the  veteran  in  his  onrushing 
plane:  makes  safer  the  way  of  those 
given  to  sudden  doubt. 

It  shines  softly,  in  benediction, 
through  a  window  where  a  father¬ 
less  child  sobs  in  its  sleep;  makes 
the  precious  gift  of  patience  and 
courage  to  a  mother  whose  Gold 
Star  seems  a  prophetic  counterpart. 
It  stands  night  vigil  near  the  tent 
of  a  boy  in  camp. 

On  this  memorable  Christmas,  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem  leads  us  all  on¬ 
ward  to  a  Peace  that  is  inevitable 
because  it  is  the  price  of  a  Victory 
over  all  the  evil  forces  that  beset 
mankind.  Never  once  has  its  radi¬ 
ance  faltered  on  the  sublime  altars 
of  the  sky.  A  new  world,  a  new 
dignity  for  the  universe,  a  new 
reverence  for  prayer  will  be  guided 
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WLB  Puts  Quick  Halt 
To  Capital  Typo  Strike 

ITU  Men  Return  to  Jobs  After  24-Hour  Walkout 
.  .  .  Wage  Negotiations  Continue  .  .  . 

Union  Hit  for  "Reprehensible"  Acts 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  21— The  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  moved  to¬ 
day  on  two  fronts  to  end  work  stop¬ 
pages  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  within  a  matter 
of  hours  had  Washington  newspapers 
on  the  street  after  the  first  non- 
appearance  of  papers  here  in  the  Capi¬ 
tal’s  history. 

Affected  during  the  walkout  were 
the  Post,  Times-Herald,  Star  and 
News. 

Washington  was  without  local  papers 
when  printers  on  all  four  adopted  the 
device  of  remaining  in  continuous 
session  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  over 
terms  of  a  new  contract  in  process  of 
negotiations. 

ITU  Chiefs  Called 

That  issue  was  certified  to  WLB 
when  there  appeared  to  be  no  hope 
of  early  adjustment  and  five  minutes 
later  the  disputing  parties  were  under 
orders  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  4 
o’clock  and  explain. 

Simultaneously,  WLB  directed  that 
a  hearing  be  conducted  of  printers 
strikes  as  a  whole  and  ordered  Claude 
M.  Baker,  ITU  national  president  and 
other  officers  of  the  International  to 
appear  here  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
a  “show  cause”  proceeding.  The 
Union  chiefs  will  Ik  called  upon  to 
show  cause  why  they  have  encour¬ 
aged,  or  at  least  have  not  discouraged 
printers  from  engaging  in  work  stop¬ 
pages  in  violation  of  labor’s  promise 
not  to  strike  for  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

S<»ne  Sunday  evening  Washington 
editions  were  published  by  various 
methods,  one  being  the  first-page  re¬ 
production  of  typewritten  material. 

Representatives  of  the  publishers 
were  at  their  headquarters  (The 
Washington  Publi^ers’  Association) 
but  no  tmion  spokesman  accepted  the 
invitation  to  come  and  discuss  the 
difference  between  the  employers’ 
offer  and  the  union’s  demands.  Sev¬ 
eral  considerations  were  involved  but 
the  principal  one  was  money. 

By  a  vote  taken  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night,  the  printers  refused  to  meet 
with  Federal  Conciliator  McCtoldrick. 
J.  B.  Manbeck,  president  of  Columbia 
Typographical  Union,  the  affected  or¬ 
ganization,  expressed  willingness  to 
meet  McGoldrick  privately. 

PoklltlMrs*  Sfafemeaf 

When  it  became  obvious  that  the 
printers  would  neither  return  to  work 
nor  send  a  delegation  to  resume  ne¬ 
gotiations,  the  Washington  Publishers’ 
Association  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“Washington  newspapers  did  not 
publish  Stm^y  evening  and  may  not 
be  able  to  publish  the  regular  Monday 
editions  due  to  a  work  stoppage  in 
the  composing  rooms  of  the  Times- 
Herald,  the  Post,  the  Evening  Star 
and  the  News. 

“Publishers  have  been  in  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  ’Typographical  Union  for 
some  time. 

“A  continuing  contract  providing 
for  arbitration  has  been  in  effect  since 
1886  between  the  Washington  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  Columbia  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  No.  101,  and  the  present 
contract  continues  to  provide  for  arbi¬ 
tration  in  case  the  parties  cannot 
agree. 

“On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  printers 


decided  instead  to  stay  in  continuous 
Union  meeting  and  therefore  did  not 
appear  for  work. 

“The  Publishers  have,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  President’s  Order  9017, 
and  the  Smith-Connally  Act,  referred 
the  case  to  the  proper  Federal  author¬ 
ities. 

“The  Publishers  hope  the  matter 
can  be  cleared  up  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  so  that  service  to  Wash¬ 
ington  readers  can  be  resumed 
promptly.” 

The  dispute  was  headed  for  the 
WLB  Monday  when  hours  passed  with 
no  sign  of  settlement.  The  union, 
speaking  through  President  Manbeck, 
expressed  willingness  to  settle  the 
wage  issue  immediately  and  leave 
other  conditions  for  latter  determina¬ 
tion.  That  the  other  conditions  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  accepted  appeared 
certain  from  Manbeck’s  assertion  that 
they  amounted  virtually  to  a  closed 
shop. 

Actually,  the  publishers  and  the 
printers  were  only  nine  cents  an  hour 
apart.  ’The  union  demand  was  for 
$1.65  an  hour,  an  increase  of  19  cents 
over  the  present  scale.  Such  an  in¬ 
crease,  President  Manbeck  said,  would 
leave  Washington  printers  below  most 
metropolitan  wage  scales  and  even 
below  some  in  non-metropolitan  areas. 
Also,  he  added,  it  would  be  well 
within  the  Little  Steel  Formula  and 
entirely  within  the  framework  of  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  on  wages. 

Affected  were  610  printers,  about 
half  of  whom  were  in  constant  session 
in  a  local  meeting  hall.  They  had  not 
taken  a  strike  vote,  and  their  presence 
was  explained  as  wholly  voluntary 
arid  within  an  employer  waiver.  Un¬ 
der  the  contract  the  employer  has  the 
power  to  discharge  any  printer  who 
failed  to  appear  for  his  regular  tour 
of  duty  and  to  request  the  union  pres¬ 
ident,  Mr.  Manbe^,  to  send  a  replace¬ 
ment 

The  union  chief  said  increases 
granted  printers  since  1940  had 
amounted  to  three  cents  an  hour. 

When  the  hour  for  hearing  was 
reached.  President  Manbeck’s  name 
was  called  by  Chairman  Pevis  but  no 
one  responded.  Soon  it  developed 
that  ^  he  was'  aware  of  the  meeting, 
having  read  to  another  ITU  officer  a 
telegram  addressed  to  the  other  officer. 

Members  of  the  Scale  Committee 
protested  they  were  without  right  to 
make  any  comment  touching  union 
policy,  except  as  it  related  to  the  pay 
levels  under  negotiation.  They  in¬ 
sisted  they  did  not  know  Manbeck’s 
whereabouts,  but  suggested  the  presi¬ 
dent  might  not  have  been  aware  he 
was  wanted  and  that  the  continuous 
session  of  the  union  was  proceeding 
in  his  absence. 

This  caused  Board  Member  Wayne 
Morse  to  charge  that  a  subterfuge  was 
being  practiced  which,  within  the 


Struck  Times-Herald  looked  like  this. 


Board’s  interpretations,  actually  is  a 
strike. 

“Your  Union  is  guilty  of  gross  ir¬ 
responsibility  and  this  board  doesn’t 
intend  to  countenance  it,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  ’Turning  to  Chairman  Davis, 
Morse  suggested;  “I  don’t  think  we 
should  let  him  (Manbeck)  get  away 
with  it.  I  favor  getting  a  U.  S.  Mar¬ 
shal  on  his  trail  and  bring  him  in. 
It’s  outrageous!  I’m  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  has  come  over  the  I’m. 
This  is  a  reprehensible  practice.” 

Chairman  Davis  warned  the  union 
it  would  make  no  progress  through 
the  tactic  of  continuous  meeting  or 
strike  because  the  Board  would  not 
permit  the  publishers  to  negotiate  in 
the  interim.  “Your  strike  policy 
wouldn’t  deceive  the  most  naive  per¬ 
son  in  the  world,”  Davis  continued. 
“You  are  on  strike.  We  ask  unions  to 
check  their  guns  in  the  coat  room. 
We  won’t  be  diverted  because  the 
President  of  an  I'm  local  sees  fit  to 
conceal  himself.” 

Stewart  of  the  Times-Herald  chapel 
disclosed  the  real  background  of  the 
dispute  when  he  complained  that  arbi¬ 
tration  has  worked  against  the  print¬ 
ers.  One  year  ago,  the  issue  of 
wages  went  to  arbitration  and  the 
fifth  member,  the  union  man  said, 
agreed  a  wage  increase  was  in  order 
but  refused  to  join  in  recommending 
one  because,  in  his  opinion,  WLB 
wouldn’t  approve  it.  WL£  refused  to 
review  the  arbitration  findings. 

The  first  break  toward  settlement 
came  when  Louis  Lopez,  a  Board 
member  representing  labor,  turned 
to  the  printers  and  addressing  them 
as  “boys,”  lecttuKd  them  on  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  a  contract.  If  the  union  agree¬ 
ment  provides  arbitration,  there  should 
be  arbitration  he  warned.  Then  he 
asked  for  a  15-minute  recess  to  “talk 
with  the  boys.”  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  recess  the  scale  committee  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  recommend  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Manbeck  that  the  printers  re¬ 
turn  to  work  and  re-enter  negotia¬ 
tions. 

C.  C.  Boysen,  business  manager  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  spokesman 
for  the  publishers  at  the  hearing, 
assured  the  Board  that  such  action 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  policy  “as  stated  before.” 

President  Manbeck  was  with  tho 
Union  delegation  when  it  returned 
to  an  8:30  o’clock  meeting,  the  hour 
having  been  fixed  by  Chairman  Davis 
for  the  printers  to  report  back  whether 


A5NB  CHANGES  MEETING  DATE  TO  APRIL 

THE  American  Society  of  Newspapers  Editors,  which  was  scheduled  to  meet 
Jan.  21-22  in  Washington,  this  week  revealed  a  change  in  plan  and  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  convene  April  21-22  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  which 
is  just  prior  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  'pril  25-27,  and  the  annual  membership  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  PreS'  April  24.  The  decision  was  made  last  week  by  the  program 
committee  in  Washington,  according  to  Roy  Roberts,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
president  of  the  ASNE. 


the  recommendation  was  to  be  adopted  I 

The  two-hour  evening  sesskml 
reached  its  high  point  when  Van  A, 
Bittner,  Board  labor  member,  rebuked 
the  printers,  saying: 

“Hitler  cannot  lick  the  United  States 
and  no  group  whether  it  be  employes 
or  employe,  is  going  to  defeat  the 
government.  God  pity  the  United 
States  the  day  that  can  happen. 

“If  you  think  the  Smith-Connally 
Bill  was  bad,  you’ll  regard  it  libeti! 
legislation  compared  to  what  youT 
get  before  you’re  through  with  this 
thing  if  you  persist.  You  know  the 
temper  of  Congress.  Don’t  disregard 
arbitration — you’ll  need  it  a  dart 
sight  more  after  the  war  than  you 
need  it  now.” 

The  union  head  accused  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  procrastinating  and  of  addisi 
conditions  to  the  prospective  contract 
which  are  not  bargainable  by  a  local 
He  adverted,  too,  to  the  ITU’s  experi¬ 
ence  last  year  when  an  arbiter  pre¬ 
judged  WLB  attitude  and  refused  to 
join  in  recommending  an  increase. 

“If  the  board  has  any  method  of 
assuring  that  we  will  get  expeditiov 
settlement,  I  will  ask  the  membership 
to  end  the  meeting  and  return  to  woii 
If  the  members  can  have  assurances 
of  an  expeditious  settlement,  I  an 
sure  they  will  be  glad  to  cooperate," 
Manbeck  offered. 

The  condition  was  immediately  re¬ 
jected  by  Vice  Chairman  George  W 
Taylor,  who  said:  “The  Board  will  not 
bargain  on  the  way  a  strike  is  to  be 
called  off.” 

When  the  Union  president  appeared 
before  his  members  he  annotmeed  ht ' 
would  call  a  new  meeting  if  no  tan¬ 
gible  results  are  realized  within  41 
hours.  The  vote  to  adjourn  showed 
158  for  and  85  against,  but  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  significant  that  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  motion  did  not  empower  the 
president  to  reconvene  it  at  will. 

Heariaq  Pat  Off 

Travel  conditions  resulted  in  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  WLB  hearing  calld 
to  inquire  into  work  stoppages  by 
members  of  the  ITU. 

International  officers  of  the  Unk 
summoned  from  distant  cities  wtn 
unable  to  reach  Washington  due  It 
congested  holiday  travel,  and  tit 
Board  announced  a  new  date  wouM 
be  set  “early  in  January.” 

The  following  telegram  had  bee 
sent  by  the  Board,  Monday  afte- 
noon,  to  Claude  M.  Baker,  president; 
Clarence  J.  Desper,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Thomas  A.  Holland,  second  vice- 
president;  and  Woodruff  Randolpb 
secretary-treasurer: 

“The  National  War  Labor  Boani 
has  given  consideration  to  the  severi 
strikes  of  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  whidi 
have  occurred  by  authorization  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  that  union  ct 
which  have  been  called  and  activd; 
prosecuted  with  no  apparent  dis¬ 
avowal  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
union.  Any  strike  during  wartint 
is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  ani 
in  violation  of  laboFs  no-strike  pledge  ^ 
By  unanimous  vote  the  Nationad  Wr 
Labor  Board  directs  that  you  appea’ 
before  the  Board  on  Wednesday,  D« 
22,  1943,  at  2  p.m..  in  Room  5341,  De 
partment  of  Labor  Building,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  show  cause  wh; 
members  of  the  International  Type 
graphical  Union  are  authorized  or  pe: 
mitted  or  encouraged  to  strike  c 
participate  in  any  type  of  work  stop 
page  in  violation  of  the  national  no 
strike  policy  and  of  labor’s  no-strii' 
pledge.  Your  attendance  at  this  meet- 1 
ing  is  expected  and  if  you  encounto; 
difficulties  in  transportation  reserve- 
tions,  please  advise  and  an  effort  wii 
be  made  to  secure  the  necessary 
priorities.” 
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ROOSEVELTS  RAILROAD  TROUBLES  PICTURED  BY  CARTOONISTS 


THIS  WEEK'S  THRILLER 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  SEVEN  LEAGUE  BOOTS 


SIDETRACKED? 
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aw  fffr- 
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Vaughn  Shoemaker  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xcvj. 


'  .f.  '9  mw«ii 

Anne  Mergen  in  the  Miami  Daily  Nines. 


Tells  How  Newsmen  Got 
Run  Around  at  Cairo 


McGafiin,  AP  Correspondent  Just  Returned, 
Says  Writers  Dubbed  Parley  “Sphinx 


Conference/'  “Knighted"  Curteis  Ryan 


By  WILLIAM  McGAFFIN 
Associated  Press  War  Correspondent 


William  McGaffin,  who  wrote 
this  article  exclusively  for  Editor 
&  Publisher,  just  flew  in  from 
Cairo  where  he  helped  cover 
the  great  powers  conferences 
for  the  Associated  Press.  Mc¬ 
Gaffin  made  the  entire  trip  in 
10  days  by  air  flying  through 
Khartoum,  Accra,  Natal,  Trini¬ 
dad,  Porto  Rico,  and  Miami 
thence  to  New  York 


MIDDLE  EAST  war  correspondents 
who  had  been  cooling  their  heels  in 
the  swimming  pool  at  the  Gezira 
sporting  club  for 


lo  these  many 
months  since 
the  desert  war 
moved  away, 
leaving  only  that 
other  battle  —  of 
Shepherd’s  hotel 
terrace — thought 
tlwy  had  finally 
hit  the  jackpot 
wdien  word  got 
around  that  the 
great  powers 
conference  was  William  McGaffin 
coming  to  town. 

They  became  eager  beavers  over 
night  and  started  talking  about  the 
“biggest  story  of  the  war”  as  they 
dusted  the  sand  out  of  their  type¬ 
writers  and  started  angling  for  tele¬ 
phones  around  Mena  House.  Here 
was  the  story  the  whole  world  had 
been  waiting  for.  This  was  sweet 
consolation  for  all  those  weary  months 
of  doing  nothing  while  the  boys  in 
Italy  got  all  the  breaks.  It  was 
Ceiro’s  turn  now.  Yippee!  Roger! 
Let’s  go. 


Two  weeks  later  these  excited  pulses 
were  beating  a  disconsolate  halftime 
in  keeping  with  the  dejected  spirits 
of  77  disillusioned  correspondents 
who  only  knew — by  hearsay — that  the 
conference  had  been  held.  For  the 
correspondents  were  not  allowed  in¬ 
side  the  heavily  guarded  perimeter 
where  the  Pacific  and  Turkish  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  five  miles  outside  of 
town.  Nor  were  they  allowed  to  go 
to  Teheran  where  the  Russian  con¬ 
ference  was  held.  Instead  they  were 
spoonfed  such  facts  about  the  confer¬ 
ence  as  the  official  world  decreed 
should  be  released  through  non- 
journalistic  observers. 

Dubbed  "Sphinx  Conference" 

So  little  real  information  was  re¬ 
leased  that  the  correspondents  strug¬ 
gling  to  interpret  the  commimiques, 
dubbed  the  conference  the  “Sphinx 
Conference.”  The  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  press  relations  would  tell  you  what 
color  of  socks  Churchill  was  wearing 
but  when  it  came  to  something  a 
little  more  serious  they  seemed  in¬ 
spired  to  follow  the  taciturn  example 
of  the  stone  image  across  the  road. 

All  this,  however,  was  simply  a 
prelude  to  the  greatest  heartbreak  of 
all,  which  was  teing  scooped  on  their 
own  story.  ’The  first  conference  was 
broken  by  Reuters  out  of  Lisbon. 
The  second  was  a  double  play  in 
which  Senator  Tixn  Connally  and  the 
Moscow  radio  co-starred. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
world  knew  that  the  conferences  were 
taking  place,  the  correspondents  still 
were  held  to  their  original  release 
time  and  moreover  were  forced  to 
follow  the  original  plan  of  filing  by 
cable  rather  than  wireless  “to  insure 
that  the  stories  will  break  simultane¬ 
ously  in  all  the  capitals  concerned!” 

Mr.  Curteis  Ryan,  the  controller  of 


the  Ministry  of  Information  in  Cairo 
who  was  in  charge  of  press  relations, 
failed  to  see  the  hollow  humor  in  the 
thing  and  looked  puzzled  at  the  ironic 
laughter  which  greeted  this  bland  ex¬ 
planation. 

Because  of  the  limited  cable  fa¬ 
cilities  out  of  Cairo  an  allotment  sys¬ 
tem  had  to  be  introduced.  £lach  or¬ 
ganization  was  given  500  words.  After 
this  had  cleared  another  allotment 
was  made.  This  was  for  the  main 
story  built  around  the  communique. 
To  save  precious  wordage  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  one  organization 
would  carry  the  commvmique  for 
everyone.  Reuters  sent  it  to  London 
for  distribution  to  all  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations. 


The  other  stories  —  background, 
color,  features  and  chronology — were 
written  in  advance  and  sent  by  air¬ 
plane.  The  only  trouble  was  the  plane 
arrived  too  late  for  some  on  the  first 
conference  and  too  late  for  all  on  the 
second. 

Sfratton,  Angiy  Got  Break 

Coverage  of  the  second  conference 
was  only  saved  at  the  eleventh  hour 
when  the  wireless  finally  was  opened 
in  answer  to  repeated  requests  from 
the  correspondents.  Even  then,  how¬ 
ever,  the  wireless  was  confined  to 
duplication  of  the  delayed  airmail 
copy.  The  commimique  and  all  the 
hard  news  had  to  go  by  cable. 

Three  organizations  got  a  break  on 
the  Teheran  conference.  Lloyd  Strat¬ 
ton,  president  of  the  AP,  Ltd.,  who 
was  in  Cairo  on  an  extended  business 
trip,  had  a  hunch  when  Stalin  failed 
to  appear  in  Cairo  that  Teheran  would 
be  the  meeting  place  between  the  Big 
’Three.  Following  that  himch,  he  flew 
to  Teheran  on  one  of  the  last  planes 
allowed  to  leave  Cairo.  Others  who 
tried  to  follow  him  a  day  later  foimd 
that  all  transportation  had  been  frozen 
for  the  duration  of  the  Teheran 
meeting. 

The  Chicago  Sun’s  Ed  Angiy  was 
already  in  Teheran  where  he  had  been 
for  three  weeks  awaiting  transporta¬ 
tion  to  Moscow.  Reuters  had  a  staff 
correspondent,  John  Wallis,  who  is 
permanently  assigned  to  Teheran. 

Strattim  and  Angiy  saw  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  Teheran  conference  than 
the  Cairo  correspondents  did  of  the 
two  conferences  held  in  Cairo.  Strat¬ 
ton  and  Angiy,  for  example,  managed 
to  attend  the  Stalingrad  sword  cere¬ 
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Frank  Williams  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


mony  and  the  photographic  session 
which  followed. 

Meanwhile  the  unlucky  77  remained 
immoble  back  in  Cairo  in  the  same 
smoke-filled  press  room  of  the  Im- 
mobilia  building  and  waited  till  their 
official  non-joumalistic  observers  re¬ 
turned  from  Teheran.  Stratton  and 
Angiy  also  returned  to  Cairo  by  offi¬ 
cial  request  to  file  their  Teheran  date- 
liners.  Wallis  did  not  go  to  Cairo  but 
his  copy  was  cleared  through  Cairo 
censorship. 

Having  been  banned  from  treading 
the  holy  conference  ground  in  both 
Cairo  and  Teheran,  the  correspondents 
hoped  at  least  for  a  press  conference 
with  some  of  the  principals.  The  only 
one  they  saw  was  Churchill  who  gave 
a  conference  after  the  other  principals 
had  left  town.  It  was  off  the  record. 

Charlie  Grumich  of  the  AP  and  a 
New  Zealand  correspondent  did  man¬ 
age  to  see  some  of  the  Allied  general 
staff  at  a  Thanksgiving  church  service 
held  in  Cairo.  The  other  corre¬ 
spondents  who  tried  to  do  likewise 
were  evicted  from  the  church  by  a 
profane  brigadier — who  would  have 
treated  Grumich  and  the  New  Zeal¬ 
ander  similarly  if  he  had  noticed 
them. 

After  it  was  all  over,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  got  together  for  a  postmor¬ 
tem  party  at  Mena  House.  They  were 
of  one  mind — that  the  propaganda 
value  of  the  conference  was  greatly 
weakened  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  publicity  was  handled.  In  a 
hilarious  gridiron  spirit,  they  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Ryan  a  special  knight¬ 
hood — the  “Order  of  Barren  Mena.” 


PHOTO  AS  EDITORIAL 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
Dec.  20  printed  a  photograph  in  the 
space  usually  occupied  by  its  editorial 
cartoon.  Printed  as  a  commentary  on 
the  famine  in  India,  the  picture  de¬ 
picted  a  young  mother  kneeling  beside 
the  starved  body  of  her  child.  It  was 
one  of  a  series  released  last  week  by 
Acme  Newspictures. 


PERCY  SHIP  LAUNCHED 

The  “Harry  Percy,"  a  Liberty  ship 
named  for  a  United  Press  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  launched  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  Dec.  18.  Percy,  who  served  in 
the  U.P.’s  London  Bureau  for  15  years 
and  then  went  to  cover  the  actirni  of 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
died  of  malaria  in  Cairo  in  April,  1942. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Grade  Labeling  Reaches 
Advertising  Columns 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


SINCE  governmental  grade  labeling 

of  food  first  became  a  possibility, 
business  and  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  developing  a  growing 
attitude  of  opposition  toward  the  ac¬ 
tion,  which,  they  assert,  would  level 
the  quality  of  goods  as  well  as  injure 
both  business  and  advertising.  How¬ 
ever,  only  recently  have  either  begxm 
to  take  a  definite  public  stand  in  their 
chief  medium  of  expression,  adver¬ 
tising  itself. 

A  month  ago  (E  &  P,  Nov.  27,  p.  13) 
Lou  R.  Maxon,  former  OPA  deputy 
administrator  and  head  of  Maxon, 
Inc.,  urged  business  representatives  at 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  to  fight 
standardization.  Three  weeks  ago  (E 
&  P  Dec.  4,  p.  58)  Brisacher,  Van 
Norden  &  Staff  placed  an  ad  in  New 
York  newspapers  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  brand  names.  And  two 
weeks  ago  (E  &  P,  Dec.  11,  p.  62)  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  used  a  large  space  news¬ 
paper  ad  to  promote  its  own  trade 
name. 

Inforfflatienal  Ad 

However,  considering  the  severity 
with  which  many  feel  grade  labeling 
laws  would  hit  business,  only  one  ad 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
which  forcefully  states  the  field’s 
point  of  view  regarding  grade  label¬ 
ing.  That  ad  was  prepared  for  C-H-B 
condiments  by  the  Brisacher  organi¬ 
zation,  the  only  agency  itself  yet  to 
take  a  stand  through  advertising. 
Headlined,  “Truth  About  Food  Prices 
and  Grade  Labeling!”  it  explains  the 
improvements,  from  the  customer 
viewpoint,  which  branded  products 
have  brought  and  provides  the  house¬ 
wife  with  information  on  grade  label¬ 
ing. 

Emil  Brisacher,  president  of  the 
agency,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
it  is  still  extremely  difficult  to  sell 
business  on  the  idea  of  “bringing  the 
facts  to  the  public”  and  asserted  that 
should  grade  labeling  become  an  ac¬ 
tuality  it  will  be  the  “fault  of  busi¬ 
ness”  for  failing  to  advertise  factually 
on  the  subject. 

He  is  convinced  that  the  issue  is 
not  a  dead  but  a  dormant  one  and  will 
reappear  once  the  election  year  is 
past,  and  urges  newspapers,  agencief 
and  business  to  cooperate  in  placing 
the  story  before  the  public. 

Looking  Back 

WITH  the  conclusion  of  1943  less  than 

a  week  away  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  made  recently  by  Harold  V 
Manzer,  advertising  manager,  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Worcester  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  seem  particularly  apt 
His  talk,  “Let’s  Look  at  Newspaper 
Advertising,”  is  an  effective  reminder 
that  in  their  advertising  as  well  as 
their  editorial  columns  newspapers 
have  made  distinct  contributions  in 
the  past  year. 

He  points  out  how  industry,  faced 
with  the  military  drain  on  manpower, 
“turned  to  newspapers  knowing  that 
they  provided  the  quick  and  direct 
access  to  the  great  mass  of  Americans 
everywhere  .  .  .  and  newspapers, 
through  their  Help  Wanted  columns, 
carried  the  message  to  the  people  and 
got  action.” 

With  specific  reference  to  the  war 
he  asserts  that  pre-eminent  among 
the*  factors  with  which  the  Axis  failed 


to  reckon  were  “the  spirit  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  people  and  our  methods  of 
quick  communication,”  and  because 
our  first  job  “was  a  job  of  spread¬ 
ing  information  and  the  newspapers 
are  preponderately  informative — that’s 
their  specialty — and  because  a  message 
in  the  newspaper  will  not  be  missed 
if  the  prospective  recipient  is  not  in 
a  specified  place  at  an  appointed  time 
but  will  be  delivered  and  registered 
in  his  mind  sometime  during  the  day, 
day  after  day,  it  fell  to  the  news¬ 
papers  to  play  the  leading  part  in 
moulding  the  public  opinion  which  is 
a  prerequisite  of  success  on  the  home 
front  or  the  battlefront.” 

In  addition  to  newspapers  doing  a 
very  thorough  job  in  support  of  the 
war,  the  war  has  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  circulations  and 
trading  areas.  Mr.  Manzer  cites  a 
study  of  the  Law  of  Retail  Gravita¬ 
tion  made  recently  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Con¬ 
verse,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Prof. 
Victor  W.  Bennett,  University  of 
Maryland,  which  conclusively  proves 
a  close  kinship  between  the  two. 

A  Parallel 

For  example,  in  many  cases  there 
was  a  perfect  correlation  between  in¬ 
creases  in  newspaper  circulations  and 
increases  in  city  populations.  The 
study  shows,  however,  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  population  increase 
which  causes  the  circulation  increase, 
for  in  a  survey  of  Laurel,  Md.,  which 
lies  halfway  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  cities  of  approximately  the 
same  shopping  facilities,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  Washington  papers  has  in¬ 
creased  there  by  7%  in  the  past  five 
years,  and  today  exactly  7%  more  of 
Laurel  families  trade  in  the  capitol 
than  did  five  years  f»go.  Comments 
Mr.  Manzer,  and  we  gcho,  “What 
better  proof  could  one  want  of  the 


power  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

The  advertising  manager  also  took 
occasion  to  cite  the  value  of  eye  ap¬ 
peal  in  advertising,  pointing  out  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  radio  minimizes 
that  value,  CBS,  for  example,  has 
made  notable  use  of  it  in  a  large 
newspaper  campaign  bid  for  audi¬ 
ences. 

Retailers,  too,  have  recognized  the 
benefits  which  newspaper  advertising 
offers  them,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Manzer,  last  year  of  the  total  $425,- 
000,000  they  spent  in  advertising, 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  went  into 
newspaper  advertising,  3  cents  went 
for  radio  and  the  balance  of  7  cents 
was  divided  among  ten  or  a  dozen 
minor  classifications.” 

Thus  faced  with  war-caused  handi¬ 
caps,  the  newspapers  have  not  only 
given  freely  of  their  support  in  the 
war  effort  editorially,  but  they  have 
reaffirmed  their  value  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium. 

Advertising  Power 

IN  THIS  Philadelphia  story  is  proof 

that  a  good  institutional  ad  is  an  ef¬ 
fective  stop-light  to  readers.  When  the 
Continental  Distilling  Corp.  launched 
its  new  campaign  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Philadelphia  Blended 
Whiskey,  it  used  colorful  paintings  by 
James  Bingham  based  on  prints  from 
the  archives  of  the  city  published 
in  Colonial  days.  Though  not  a  word 
appeared  in  any  of  the  ads  suggesting 
that  reproductions  were  available, 
hundreds  of  requests,  the  majority 
accompanied  by  offers  to  pay  for  a 
Bet  of  the  series,  poured  in.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  responded  to  this  unex¬ 
pected  opportunity  by  sending  prints, 
matted  for  framing  and  devoid  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  all  who  requested  them. 
A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  handles  the 
account. 

American  Spirit 

“GIVE  and  take”  has  always  been 

a  popular  phrase  in  American  con¬ 
versation  and  viewpoint,  and  Good- 
kind,  Joice  &  Morgan,  advertising 
agency,  recently  took  space  in  the 
Chicago  Sun  to  remind  Americans 
that  the  fact  “there’s  a  war  going  on” 
shouldn’t  change  us,  as  it  threatens, 
“into  a  nation  of  sourpusses.”  The 


NCR.  N.  W.  AYER  CHIEFS  AT  PARTY 


Photographed  at  the  party  which  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  gave  in  New  York  Dec.  16 
to  present  space  contracts  for  the  1944  newspaper  campaign  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.  are,  left  to  right:  Harris  D.  Bootman,  vice-president  in  charge  of  media 
for  N.  W.  Ayer;  Ralph  H.  Becker,  advertising  director,  National  Cash  Register; 
Leslie  0.  Farnath,  N.  W.  Ayer  media  selector  of  National  Cash  Register;  Robert  E. 
Moore,  N.  W.  Ayer  representative  for  National  Cash  Register;  and  Herbert  W. 
Moloney,  president  of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Representatives  Association  and  of 
Paul  Block  and  Associates.  The  campaign  breaks  Jan.  10  in  357  newspapers  in  295 
cities  throughout  the  country  with  space  sizes  varying  from  700  to  420  lines  and  in¬ 
sertions  averaging  once  a  month.  At  the  party  given  for  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  it  was  explained  that  BSy,  of  National  Cash  Register’s  1944  advertising 
appropriation  is  being  spent  in  newspapers,  and  the  papers  were  thanked  for  their 
merchandising  cooperation  in  1943. 


ad,  headlined  “The  Customer  is  al¬ 
ways  wrong  .  .  .  or  is  he?”  points  out 
that  now  is  a  time  to  build  good  wiU. 
a  time  for  salesmen  to  give  up  their 
“don’t  care”  attitude  before  it’s  too 
late  and  a  time  to  remember  that 
“Victory”  lies  along  the  road  of  coop¬ 
eration — unity  .  .  .  winning  the  peace 
will  come  through  consideration  for 
the  right  of  others — through  everyone 
pitching  in  to  make  a  better  world,” 
Though  the  ad  makes  no  reference 
to  the  holiday  season,  it,  nonetheless, 
reminds  us  that,  on  the  eve  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  Scrooge  was  neither  a  happy  nor 
a  successful  business  man,  but  once 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  giving  and 
taking,  he  made  one  less  in  the  tribe  of 
“sourpusses.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


DONALD  D.  STAUFFER  and  Heagas 

Bayles  have  been  elected  directors 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Mr.  Stauffer 
joined  the  agency  in  1941  and  Mr. 
Bayles  in  1933,  and  both  are  vice- 
presidents  of  the  corporation. 

Walter  O’Meara  has  been  named 
deputy  administrator  in  charge  of 
information  by  Price  Administrator 
Chester  Bowles.  Recently  he  has  been 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson,  New  York, 
as  director  of  creative  departments. 

The  election  of  five  new  vice- 
presidents  and  four  new  board  mem¬ 
bers  has  been  announced  by  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  The  vice-presidents 
are:  W.  E.  McKeachie,  creative  di¬ 
rector;  E.  F.  Wilson,  media  director; 
R.  E.  Thompson,  copy  group  head,  all 
of  the  New  York  Office;  and  A.  A. 
Sommer,  Cleveland  office  manager,  and 
R.  B.  Donnelly,  Minneapolis  office 
manager.  Named  directors  are:  C.  B. 
Robbins,  executive  vice  -  president; 

C.  A.  Hoppock,  New  York  office  direc¬ 
tor  of  merchandising  research;  J.  J. 
McCarthy,  account  group  head,  and 

D.  C.  Hicht,  Detroit  office  manager. 

Walter  Craig  was  elected  a  vice- 

president  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Mr.  Craig  joined  the  radio 
department  of  Benton  &  Bowles  in 
October,  1942,  and  was  named  head 
of  the  department  last  February. 

Louis  G.  Shields,  previous  to  his 
entrance  into  the  Navy  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  has  been  discharged 
from  the  Navy  and  joined  Pedlar  i 
Ryan,  Inc. 

William  S.  Wright  has  joined  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Katz  Agency, 
Inc. 

Warren  Simonson  has  joined  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  to  head  the  agency’s  ex¬ 
port  advertising  department. 

John  W.  Stubdivant  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  vice-president  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  but  will  continue  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  And  director  of  the 
media  department. 

Fay  Ketler,  former  Vice-president 
and  account  manager,  has  keen  named 
first  vice-president  of  O.  S.  Tyson  4 
Co.;  Elizabeth  O’Neil,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Ernest  S.  Green,  man£l||M 
of  the  copy  department;  George  Bal-^ 
SAM,  an  account  manager;  Herbert  M. 
Mercready  has  joined  the  agency  as 
a  vice-president,  and  Kenneth  W. 
Bailey,  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  Continental  Electric  Co.,  is  a  new 
account  manager.  These  changes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Oscar  S.  Tyson,  president, 
were  the  result  of  the  recent  death  of 
Leonard  W.  Seeligtberg,  an  organizer 
of  the  company. 

Dewey  B.  Holland,  W.  Howard 
Millar,  George  A.  Erickson,  William 
J.  Kelley,  all  of  the  New  York  Office, 
and  Charles  W,  Morse,  of  the  Boston 
office,  have  been  advanced  to  vice- 
presidents  of  Doremus  &  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


Let^s  Go  After 
Both  Parts  of  the 
Cleveland  2-in-l  Market 


figures)  that  here  ore 
Ohio's  largest  retail  area — Greater  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  its  second  largest  retail  area — 
the  26  neighboring  counties.  Combined 
as  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market,  they  give 
you  one  of  the  nation's  top-drawer  sec¬ 
tions.  A  decided  advantage,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  BOTH  these  markets  can  be 
reached  and  sold  through  ONE  news¬ 
paper — the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  is 
the  only  newspaper  that  covers  Greater 
Cleveland  and  reaches  into  every  single 
one  of  the  143  cities  and  towns*  through¬ 
out  the  26-county  area  as  well. 


YOUNG  CLEVELAND 
GATHERS  PAPER 


All  Cleveland  is  patriotically  aiding 
the  Paper  Salvage  Drive,  and  the 
youngsters  are  setting  a  last  pace. 
Several  groups,  notably  the  Junior 
Commandos,  the  Block  Plan  children 
and  the  well-organised  grade-school 
pupils  are  regularly  gathering  young 
mountains  oi  waste  paper. 

"Save  Your  Waste  Paper,"  says  the 
government,  and  Cleveland  re¬ 
sponds  with  o  typical  Cleveland 
effort. 


Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Sti^kt  S)d.€ai 

Ad  Agency  Aid 

THE  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  a 
prepared  postcard  which  it  fills  in 

and  mails  to  advertising  agencies  on 

the  actual  insertion  date  of  advertise¬ 
ments  placed  on  an  optional  basis.  The 
card  reads; 

Checking  Department: 

Re:  - 

In  today’s  paper,  we  inserted  your  op¬ 
tional  advertisement  captioned  or 
numbered - 

Insertion  will  be  billed  at - lines. 

Your  cooperation  is  appreciated. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
According  to  Ben  L.  Brockman,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  the  cards 
are  filled  out  and  mailed  each  day  by 
the  Dispatch  Room.  The  information 
is  taken  from  the  makeup  schedule 
after  the  ads  have  been  measured  but 
before  the  schedule  is  released  to  the 
Billing  Department. 

Agencies  have  requested  the  Post- 
Dispatch  to  continue  the  practice. 

'Town  Crier"  Column 

“THE  TOWN  CRIEIR”  is  a  new  feature 
running  in  a  one-column  box  On 
page  one  of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Ap¬ 
pearing  daily  and  Sunday,  the  column 
is  in  varying  lengths,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  brief  items  contributed 
by  members  of  the  editorial  staff.  For 
each  item  published,  the  contributor 
wins  a  dollar.  Items  may  be  on  any 
subject,  just  so  they  are  timely. 

Display  of  a  quantity  of  electric 
Christmas  tree  bulbs  bearing  the  once- 
familiar  “Made  in  Japan”  label  in  a 
downtown  store,  Monday,  evoked  two 
schools  of  thought  among  shoppers. 
One  faction  waxed  indignant  and  said 
the  bulbs  should  be  shattered  then 
and  there — and  the  store  manager 
ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail  because 
of  his  lack  of  patriotism. 

The  other,  more  level  headed, 
pointed  out  that  the  bulbs  obviously 
were  of  pre-war  vintage  and  that  to 
destroy  them  would  be  a  foolish  waste 
of  critical  materials.  Why  not  use 
them,  they  argued,  to  brighten  Amer¬ 
ican  homes  while  the  Japanese  Santa 
Claus  is  hiding  in  a  foxhole  in  Tokyo’? 

Observers  said  most  people  shopping 
for  bulbs  bought  those  labeled  “Japan” 
without  comment.  They  considered 
themselves  lucky  to  find  bulbs  at  all. 

Soldiers*  Cluistmas 
THROUGH  its  daily  columnist,  Molly 
Mayfield,  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  invites  soldiers  in  that  area 
who  wish  Christmas  invitations  to 
write  in  telling  their  background  and 
particular  interests.  These  were  pub¬ 
lished  without  names,  but  a  number 
was  used  beside  the  letter.  Then 
readers  were  invited  to  telephone  in 
for  the  name  and  address  of  the  sol¬ 
dier,  so  that  they  might  invite  him 
personally. 

This  promotion  has  the  value  of  not 
only  producing  the  more  fascinating 
kind  of  reading,  but  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  actually  taking  500  soldiers 
into  civilian  homes. 

Blood  Appeal 

THE  Minneapolis  Mortiitig  Tribune 
and  Star  Journal  publish  a  daily  ap¬ 
peal  for  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross 
blood  bank — in  the  place  where  it 
probably  is  most  effective. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  daily  war 
casualty  list,  this  message  is  appended; 
“H^p  *  keep  the  fatality  lists  down. 
Make  a  date  to  give  your  blood  at 
Red  Cross  blood  donor  center.”  The 
local  telephone  number  of  the  blood 
bank  follows.  New  York  newspapers 
also  follow  the  practice. 


Series  on  Post-War 

A  SPECIAL  series  of  articles  written 
by  outstanding  Americans  upon  the 
subject  of  a  post-war  peace  organiza¬ 
tion  started  today  in  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times.  Accompanying  the  first 
article  by  Clark  M.  Eichelberger,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Commission  to  Study  the 

Organization  of  Peace,  was  a  telegram 
of  approval  from  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  messages  from  Vice- 

President  Wallace,  Lord  Halifax, 
Soviet  Ambassador  Gromyko,  and 
others. 

Further  contributors,  all  members 

of  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Peace,  will  include 
James  T.  Shotwell,  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thomas,  Dr.  Phillips  Bradley,  Quincy 
Wright,  Dr.  Frank  G.  Boudreau  and 
Philip  C.  Jessup. 

.Skotl  "TakaA 

THEM  NAZIS  is  getting  to  be  sissies 
according  to  the  caption  under  a 
photo  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
recently.  A  group  of  captured  tanks 
is  shown  and  it  stated  “at  the  left  rear 
is  a  Mary  III.” 

■ 

THE  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening  Citizen 
recently  reported  this  strange  phe¬ 
nomenon: 

“As  he  did  every  morning  before 
going  to  his  work  in  the  Jackson 
building,  Mr.  Harris  entered  the  Royal 
Lunch,  at  8.55  a.m.,  and  collapsed  after 
ordering  his  breakfast.” 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  is  a  “real¬ 
ist”  in  speech  as  well  as  in  his  view¬ 
point  of  Premier  Stalin  according  to 
the  Associated  Press  story.  It  said  of 
him: 

“Pressed  by  a  feminine  reporter  to 
‘tell  us  about  him’  (Stalin),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  he  Didn’t  Write  No  Society 
Column.” 

■ 

YOUNG  girl  reporter  on  Texarkana 
Daily  News  turned  in  a  story  to 
Managing  Editor  J.  Q.  Mahaffey. 

Mahaffey  glanced  over  the  story  and 
told  her:  “We  have  already  carried 
this  story.” 

’The  young  girl  reporter  replied; 
“But  not  recently.” 

■ 

WHEN  Barnes  Hospital  of  St.  Louis 
recently  received  a  grant  of  $75,000 
for  research  on  causes  and  cures  of 
headaches,  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
carried  the  following  headline; 

$75,000  GIVEN 
FOR  HEADACHE 
RESEARCH  HERE 

■ 

A  CLASSIFIED  AD  in  the  Chicago 
Times  asked: 

GIRLS— WOMEN 
No  Experiences  Necessary 

Day  Work . Night  Work 

■ 

High  Court  Gets 
"Rackmen"  Cose 

Washington,  Dec.  22— Seeking  to 
establish  that  rackmen  and  their 
helpers  are  employes  of  the  publisher 
whose  newspaper  they  distribute, 
three  Baltimore  residents  have  asked 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  review 
a  contrary  opinion  from  a  lower  court. 

Fred  Schroepfer  and  Charles  R. 
Schroepfer  distribute  the  Sunpapers 
to  racks  about  the  city,  and  are  as¬ 
sisted  by  Abraham  Berry,  whom  they 
compensate.  Involved  in  the  issue 
whether  the  Sun  is  required  to  pay 
all  three  for  overtime  service  is  the 
wage-hour  law.  The  District  Court  for 
Maryland  said  the  Schroepfers  are 
not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  that  Berry  is  employed  by  them, 
not  the  Sunpapers. 


N.  Y.  Group  to  Hear 
Finnegan  on  AP  Cose 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
24th  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  to 
be  held  at  the  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18-19. 

Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  will 
speak  on  “New  York  and  the  War”  at 
a  joint  banquet  to  be  held  on  Jan.  18 
by  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  the  Associated  Dailies, 
and  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  The  legislators 

and  commissioners  will  be  guests  at 

this  banquet. 

At  its  annual  luncheon,  the  NYSPA 
will  honor  its  nine  past  presidents. 
Elxclusive  reports  on  the  war  will  be 
given  by  Bob  Considine  of  INS  and 
J.  Norman  Lodge  of  AP. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  will  tell  of  his 
experiences  in  England  at  a  regular 
business  session,  and  Col.  J.  Noel 
Macy,  of  the  Westchester  County  Pub¬ 
lishers,  will  talk  informally  on  a  topic 
to  be  arranged  later.  Another  special 
feature  of  the  business  sessions  will  be 
a  talk  by  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor 


of  the  Chicago  Times,  on  the  AP  cast. 

A  closed-session  roundtable  ob 
newspaper  problems  will  be  held 
These  discussions  will  be  headed  as 
follows:  L.  R.  Blanchard,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  on  editorial  matten; 
Milton  R.  Miller,  Batavia  News,  <m 
advertising  problems;  Matthew  G. 

Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspapers,  and 

Mark  D.  Bohen,  Albany  Times-Unioe, 

on  circulation  worries;  Karl  H.  Thiet> 
ing,  NYSPA,  on  labor  matters;  and 
Fred  I.  Archibald,  Albany  Times- 
Union,  on  general  topics. 

■ 

AXIS  OBIT  WRITTEN 

The  Malone  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  has  written  an  obituary  for  the 
Axis  powers.  “When  Germany  sur¬ 
renders,”  the  Telegram  will  bring  out 
plates  recently  cast  for  an  eight-page 
section  to  be  printed  on  their  rotary 
press,  containing  pictures  and  events 
of  this  war  and  a  comparison  of  post¬ 
war  problems  with  those  after  World 
War  I.  Advertisements  in  the  issue 
were  sold  to  run  when  Germany  sur¬ 
renders,  and  materials  for  text  and 
pictures  were  obtained  from  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Features. 


We  modestly  ask  of  the  New  Year  the  following: 

Complete  victory  for  our  arms. 

A  greater  regard  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  Allied 
newspaper  brethren  for  the  sanctity  of  release 
dates  on  world-wide  stories.  American  news¬ 
papers  have  set  a  high  ethical  standard  in  keeping 
confidences,  never  violating  release  dates  or  be¬ 
traying  those  who  talk  "off  the  record.”  We  ask 
our  friends  overseas  to  do  likewise  on  stories  given 
out  for  simultaneous  release  by  the  Allied  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Lifting  of  senseless  restrictions  on  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  war  news,  consonant  with  public  security. 
Our  war  writers  with  our  forces  are  forced  to  hold 
up  their  stories  until  the  enemy  scoops  them.  The 
enemy  knows  he  has  been  attacked,  even  if  Wash¬ 
ington  doesn’t.  Let’s  have  the  news,  when  it  is 
news — not  ancient  history. 


I  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS  I 

F.  H.  Just,  Publisher 


•  The  working  man,  in  Indiana,  is  a  pretty  solid 
citizen.  Usually  of  native  stock,  with  the  deed  to 
his  home,  he  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and  doesn’t 
hesitate  to  express  it.  He  wants  a  newspaper  of 
the  same  forthright  character,  and  he  finds  it  in 
The  Indianapolis  News.  The  News  gives  him  the 
uncolored  facts,  and  he  decides  for  himself,  what 
the  score  will  be,  in  politics,  labor  affairs,  or  wbat 
have  you.  He’s  accustomed  to  believing  what  he 
reads  in  The  News — which  is  just  one  reason  why 
advertising  response  in  this  newspaper  is  con¬ 
sistently  high. 


IN  CIRCULATION  ...  IN  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE 
IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  HOOSIERDOM 


than  a  million.  Indianapolis  employment  is  up 
October  1943  over  October  1942,  and  industrial  pay¬ 
rolls  are  up  35%  In  the  same  period.  Indianapolis' 
effective  buying  Income  is  $822,741,000.  Because  of  the 
permanent  nature  and  wide  diversification  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  industries,  there  will  be  no  great  let  down  in 
this  area  when  the  war  ends. 


r*  The  Indianapolis  News,  because  it  is  a 
complete  newspaper,  reaches  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  pooulatlon  in  the  Hoosier 
Capitol,  and  in  the  33  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties  in  central  Indiana.  Its  coverage  of 
the  news  embraces  every  interest  and 
activity  of  a  population  that  takes  its  politics  seri¬ 
ously,  its  religion  with  reverence,  its  sports  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  its  love  of  home  and  famUy  with  sin¬ 
cere  devotion.  The  News  respects  these  Interests  of 
its  readers  and  gives  them  a  thoroughness  of  report¬ 
ing  that  satisfies  them  all.  The  laborer,  the  "white 
collar”  man,  the  executive,  the  farmer,  and  the  wo¬ 
man  in  office,  shop  and  home — each  feels  a  proprie¬ 
tary  Interest  in  this  newspaper  .  .  .  his  newspaper 
.  .  ,  as  did  his  parents  and  grandparents  before  him. 


For  the  present  and  future  buying,  Indianapolis,  with 
its  33  surrounding  counties,  is  a  market  worth  culti¬ 
vating — and  The  News  Alone  Will  Do  The  Job. 


Tbe  Great  Hoosier  Daily,  Alone,  Does  The  Job 

New  York  17  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  140  E.  4‘2nd  St. 

Chicago  11  .1.  E.  LI  TZ,  Tribune  Tower 

Indianapolis  6  1.  K.  BREEZE,  Adv.  Dir. 


As  for  the  market,  covered  by  The  News,  little  more 
could  be  desired.  Here  is  a  city  with  a  population 
of  406,516  with  a  trading  area  population  of  more 
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W.  H.  Annenberg 
Offers  Plan 
For  $10  Bonds 

Philadeli^iia  Inquirer 
Publisher  Proposes  It 
To  Treasury  Department 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  22  —  Whole¬ 
hearted  endorsement  of  a  plan  advo¬ 
cated  by  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  to  have 
War  Bonds  is¬ 
sued  in  denomi¬ 
nations  of  $10 
has  come  from 
bankers,  indus¬ 
trialists,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and 
others  following 
the  Inquirer’s 
suggestion,  edi¬ 
torially  pro¬ 
claimed  and  then  Waltsr  Annsnbsrg 
followed  up  by 

news  stories,  that  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department  institute  such  a  measure, 
calculated  to  attract  small  investors 
in  large  numbers. 

Devised  also  as  a  possible  anti- 
inflationary  plan,  the  Annenberg  prop¬ 
osition  would  have  the  “baby”  bonds 
offered  at  the  price  of  $7.50  and  made 
non-redeemable,  except  at  the  death 
of  the  owner,  untQ  the  end  of  10  years, 
when  they  would  pay  purchasers  $10. 
Such  bonds,  it  is  suggested,  would  fit 
the  pockets  of  possibly  millions  of 
small  wage-earners  who  shy  off  the 
$18.75  bonds  purchased  on  the  time- 
instalment  basis. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  laid  this  week  on  the  desk  of  that 
government  official  for  his  considera¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Annenberg  explains  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  suggesting  the  ten-dollar- 
bond  plan. 

Three  Advoatoqet 

“It  is  my  feeling,”  he  wrote,  “that 
the  advantages  of  such  a  bond  are 
three-pronged:  one,  it  would  broaden 
the  base  of  buyers,  enabling  countless 
thousands  to  participate  in  the  war 
effort,  and  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
our  country,  two,  it  would  be  def¬ 
initely  anti-inflationary;  and,  three,  it 
could  well  be  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  answer  to  proposed  forced  sav¬ 
ings, 

“Such  a  bond,  supported  by  an  in¬ 
tensive  merchandising  campaign, 
would  draw  to  the  Treasury  a  great 
portion  of  surplus  money  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  mass  of  small  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  recently  expanded  spend¬ 
ing  capacity  presents  such  a  threat  of 
inflation.  At  the  same  time,  it  might 
well  serve  as  an  added  spark  regen¬ 
erating  the  War  Bond  Drive  as  a 
whole.” 

This  letter  had  yet  to  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to 
press,  but  its  publication  in  the  In¬ 
quirer  served  further  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Annenberg  proposal. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Mr.  Annenberg 
told  how  he  had  personally  inter¬ 
viewed  more  than  50  wage-earners 
over  the  last  weekend — just  to  get 
the  bonafide  viewpoint  of  small  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  low  wage  brackets. 

“Many  of  these  persons  told  me 
frankly,”  said  Mr.  Annenberg,  “how 
they  are  unable  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  present  War  Bond  program  be¬ 
cause  of  their  financial  situation. 
These  people,  as  with  the  bulk  of 
American  wage-earners,  want  to  help 
their  country  and  are  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  savings  program  com¬ 


mensurate  with  their  ability.  But 
they  have  to  reckon  with  the  cost  of 
living,  with  various  taxes,  with  heavier 
burdens  imposed  by  the  absence  of 
their  loved  ones  in  military  service, 
and  other  factors. 

“Tbese  men  and  women  who  earn 
variously  from  $25  to  $60  a  week  told 
me  frankly  they  could  better  afford  to 
buy  bonds  in  the  smaller  denomina¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  many  of 
these  persons  actually  cannot  afford  to 
have  funds  subtracted  from  their  pay 
envelope  on  a  weekly  basis  for  bonds 
of  the  $18.75  variety,  and  higher.  But 
with  cash  in  hand,  they  could  pay 
spot  cash  for  $7.50  denominations  and 
put  the  bonds  right  into  their  pockets, 
instead  of  the  long  waits  many  of 
them  now  have  for  the  larger  bonds.” 

'Being  non-redeemable,  said  Mr. 
Annenberg,  these  “baby”  bonds  would 
represent  an  ideal  form  of  investment 
for  those  who  are  saving — or  would 
like  to  save — against  future  needs. 
Particularly  those  persons  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity  and  those  who  have  no  Old 
Age  Pensions  coming  up. 

Properly  promoted  and  handled, 
such  a  plan,  said  the  Philadelphia  pub¬ 
lisher,  might  obviate  entirely  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  any  forced  savings  plan, 
such  as  the  U.  S.  Treasury  officials 
have  been  considering  for  some  time. 
■ 

French  News 
Agencies  Merge 

In  moves  said  to  be  aimed  at  laying 
foundations  for  a  free  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  press  in  post-war  France,  two 
French  news  agencies  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  merger  patterned 
and  named  after  the  Associated  Press 
to  be  effected  technically  within  five 
weeks  and  the  French  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  seized  control 
Dec.  17  of  all  North  African  newspa¬ 
pers  published  before  Allied  landings 
to  examine  their  activities  tmder  the 
French-German  armistice,  according 
to  an  AP  dispatch  this  week. 

The  committee  will  appoint  man¬ 
agers  for  the  all  but  two  newspapers 
sequestered  under  this  order  while 
agents  of  the  Justice  Commissariat's 
purge  commission  examine  the  papers’ 
files  for  evidence  of  collaborationism 
in  their  political,  financial,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  activities.  The  two  papers  un¬ 
affected  are  the  DeGaullist  La  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  the  communist  Liberie. 

The  merger  was  arranged  by  Pierre 
Bret,  director  of  France  Airique,  and 
Pierre  Maillaud,  director  of  L’Agence 
Francaise  Independente  of  London, 
with  the  approval  of  the  National 
Committee.  Known  as  L’Presse  Fran¬ 
caise  Associee,  the  new  agency  will 
be  directed  by  Bret,  Maillaud,  Fer¬ 
nand  Moulier,  of  AFI,  and  Geraud 
Jouve,  of  Radio  Brazzaville. 


Boise  Papers  Open 
Leased  Wire  Circuit 

The  Statesman  Newspapers,  operat¬ 
ing  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers  in  Boise,  Idaho,  have  just 
completed  a  leased  teletype  wire  con¬ 
necting  their  news  bureaus  in  Nampa, 
Caldwell,  Emmett,  Ontario,  and  Moun¬ 
tain  Home. 

The  idea  of  a  coverage  of  what  is 
known  as  the  upland  empire  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  mid-twenties,  and  was 
developed  at  that  time  by  means  of 
peripatetic  reporters,  who  traveled 
from  town  to  town  by  car,  gathering 
news  and  phoning  it  in  in  the  evening. 

The  new  teletype  obviates  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  Each  of  the  centrally  located 
towns  has  its  own  bureau,  with  a 
manager  in  charge,  and  its  own  sender. 

An  interesting  touch  is  that  the 
telephone  number  for  the  Statesman 
bureau  in  each  town  is  the  same  as 
the  telephone  number  of  the  main 
office. 

DEFUNCT  DAILY  FILE 

The  only  complete  files  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Omaha  Bee-News  in  existence 
have  been  donated  by  the  University 
of  Omaha  to  the  Nebraska  State  His¬ 
torical  Society  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Row¬ 
land  Haynes,  university  president  has 
announced.  The  bound  volumes  were 
given  the  university  by  Omaha  World- 
Herald  when  it  took  over  the  Bee- 
News  in  1937.  They  were  sent  to 
the  historical  society  because  the  uni¬ 
versity  no  longer  had  room  for  them. 
In  the  34,000-pound  collection  are  the 
first  Morning,  Bee,  Evening  Bee,  the 
Daily  Bee,  the  Illustrated  Bee  and  the 
Weekly  Bee  and  all  other  issues  of  the 
paper.  They  begin  with  the  June  18, 
1871,  edition  of  the  Bee  and  include 
the  final  Bee-News  of  Sept.  28,  1937. 


$100^00  DRIVE  TOPPED 

Cleveland,  Dec.  21— Its  original  goal 
exceeded,  the  Cleveland  Press’  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $100,000  by  popular  sub¬ 
scription  for  installation  of  a  bedside 
radio  system  in  the  Army’s  new  gen¬ 
eral  hospital  for  war  wounded  in  sub¬ 
urban  Parma  will  be  continued,  it  was 
announced  today  by  Norman  Shaw, 
Press  managing  editor.  Mr.  Shaw  said 
the  $100,000  goal  was  passed  exactly 
one  month  after  the  original  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  campaign  when  a 
contribution  of  $25,000  was  received 
from  employes  of  Jack  &  Heintz, 
Cleveland  war  plant. 

DAILY  AIDS  KIDDIES 

This  year  the  kids  of  Cordia,  Ky, 
will  have  a  real  Christmas  party  for 
the  first  time,  thanks  to  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  the  Army,  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  and  New  York  merchants. 
Isolated  by  rugged  mountains,  the  little 
mining  community  raises  its  own  food 
crops,  and  its  children  know  few  of 
the  outside  world’s  comforts.  The 
Joumal-American  asked  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  New  York  City  to  provide 
toys,  games,  candy,  clothing,  etc.  The 
response  was  instant.  Then  the  news¬ 
paper  arranged  with  Elastern  Air  Lines 
to  fly  the  presents  to  Louisville,  and 
from  there  to  Cordia  by  Army  plane. 

orao  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  will  be  held 
Feb.  3-4  in  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel, 
Columbus,  with  emphasis  on  round¬ 
table  discussions  and  question  and 
answer  periods  on  war  problems.  Ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  Select  List  show 
are  being  made  under  the  direction  of 
O.  O.  Oberly,  of  the  Chillicotke 
Gazette. 


RATIONING  OF  ADVERTISING 


IS  BOUND  TO  BRING  DISTORTION! 


INDUSTRY 
LOOKS  AHEAD 
TO  THE  PEACE 

During  the  first  1 1  months  of  1943, 
The  Sun  had  the  largest  volume  of 
Industrial  advertising,  the  largest 
gain,  and  the  largest  percenuge 
gain,  of  any  New  York  evening 
newspaper. 

,^nn 

N«w  York 


Declining  certain  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  ond  requesting  that  others  be 
reduced  is  no  easy  task  for  a  news¬ 
paper  which,  for  31  consecutive 
yeors,  hos  been  first  in  Houston  in 
circulation  ond  advertising.  How¬ 
ever,  we  hove  been  forced  to  take 
these  drastic  steps,  and  now,  offer 
rotioning  since  November  1,  to  con¬ 
form  with  our  newsprint  reductions, 
we  can  truthfully  soy  that  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  agencies  are  most  co- 
operotive. 

Each  time  we  find  it  necessory  to  re¬ 


fuse  a  schedule,  we  realize  that  oth¬ 
er  newspapers  in  this  market  likely 
will  benefit  .  .  .  becouse  these  news¬ 
papers,  trailing  in  linage  and  circu¬ 
lation,  hove  not  as  yet  been  forced 
to  ration  their  advertising  columns. 
Such  schedules,  originally  specified 
for  The  Houston  Chronicle,  but  op¬ 
pearing  in  substitute  papers,  are 
bound  to  distort  the  newspoper  ad¬ 
vertising  picture  of  Houston.  This 
distortion.  The  Chronicle  regrets . . . 
but  a  war  must  be  won  and  neces¬ 
sory  sacrifices  to  this  end  we  will 
make  gladly. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

r.  w.  McCarthy  the  rranham  company 

Plff^T  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVtRTISINO  FOR  THI  IM  C  0  N  S  I  C  U  T  I  V  I  YEAR 


THE  POWER 
OF  THE 
PRESS 


Betroit 
Jfree  J^resis; 


DEMONSTRATED 
TIME  AND 
AGAIN 


J^OT  until  Fritlay,  October  15th,  1943,  when 
^  »  The  Detroit  Free  Prea$  front  paged  the 
star  ding  truth  that  hedf  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
was  without  coal  and  that  something  HAD  to 
he  done  about  it  quickly,  was  action  taken  to 
bring  in  an  adequate  supply.  The  story  was 
immediately  asstdled  from  many  quarters  tu 
"tnitrue."’  '‘'‘impossible*^  ** fantastic.**  .  .  . 


till-  iiierr  preAeiitatioii  of  newt*.  It  elects  to 
speak  out  forthrightly  about  ills  of  the  body 
politic  that  ALERT  journalism  uncovers.  The 
Detroit  Free  Press’  expose  of  Michigan’s  criti¬ 
cal  coal  shortage  is  another  milestone  in  this 
newspaper's  1 12  year  old  history'  of  being  “on 
guard"  for  the  families  it  serves.  Today, 
.'{80,000  families  expect  such  service  from  this 
newspaper,  and  their  daily  interest  in  it  is  a 
powerful  influence  in  making  advertising  im¬ 
pressive  and  productive. 


.  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  truth  of  that  story,  un¬ 
earthed  and  presented  by  The  Free  Press, 
was  vindicated  quickly  when  Capt.  Don  S. 
Ia*onard,  Michigan’s  O.C.D.  Director,  pre¬ 
sented  Detroit’s  plight  to  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Ickes  ordered  1900  carloads  of 
coal  diverted  immediately  to  the  Detroit  area. 

This  action  saved  a  situation  that  would  even¬ 
tually  have  interfered  directly  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  materials. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  sees  a  <lutv  bevond 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC.,  ISatl.  Representatives 
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St.  Louis  Daily's 
Expose  Results 
In  Indictments 

Ghrand  Jury  Acts  Upon 
Star-Times  Series  on 
War  Plant  Conspiracy 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  21— A  federal  grand 
jury  here  today  indicted  two  employes 
and  eight  former  employes  of  the  St. 
Louis  Ordnance  Plant  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  packing  and  shipping  of 
faulty  small  arms  ammunition  to  the 
War  Department.  The  action  came 
almost  a  year  after  an  exclusive  Star- 
Times  expose  that  defective  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  being  passed  by  inspectors  of 
the  plant.  (K  &  P..  Jan.  9,  P.  22;  Jan. 
23,  P.  36.) 

The  Star-Times  in  bannering  the  in¬ 
dictment  story  presented  a  photograph 
of  their  Jan.  4,  1943,  front  page  which 
carried  the  initial  story,  surrounded 
by  photographs  of  stories  from  the 
other  St.  Louis  papers,  the  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch,  which, 
the  Star-Times  said,  “sought  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  Star-Times  disclosures.” 

The  caption  over  the  picture  was; 
“How  Star-Times  broke  news.  Others 
scoffed.”  The  Star-Times  reporters 
who  investigated  and  wrote  the  origi¬ 
nal  story,  Julius  M.  Klein  and  Ralph 
S.  O’Leary,  won  last  June  the  1943 
National  Headliners’  Club  award  for 
outstanding  public  service. 

Story  Behind  the  Story 

The  Star-Times  story  under  the 
heading  “Story  Behind  Story  of  How 
Star-Times  Pushed  Expose  Despite 
Wide  Disparagement,”  read,  in  part: 
“The  Star-Times  expose  of  faulty  am¬ 
munition  inspection  at  the  St.  Louis 
Ordnance  Plant,  was  given  to  the 
public  last  January  and  immediately 
encountered  official  denials  and  dis¬ 
paragement  by  the  two  other  St.  Louis 
newspapers. 

“The  story  of  the  Star-Times  ex¬ 
pose,  is  a  story  of  a  newspaper  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  facts  it  had  confirmed  in 
the  face  of  efforts  even  by  the  War 
Department  to  discredit  the  disclos¬ 
ures  with  the  support  of  the  competing 
press. 

“A  few  days  after  this  newspaper 
began  publishing  affidavits  charging 
defective  ammunition  had  passed  com¬ 
pany  inspection  at  the  ordnance  plant, 
a  special  board  of  ordnance  experts 
were  sent  to  St.  Louis  by  the  War 
Department  to  review  inspection 
methods. 

“Although  this  board  recommended 
nearly  a  score  of  corrective  methods, 
its  findings  were  kept  secret  by  the 
War  Department. 

“All  information  obtained  by  the 
Star-Times  in  the  course  of  its  am¬ 
munition  inquiry  promptly  was  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves¬ 
tigation,  which  under  the  direction  of 
Gerald  B.  Norris,  head  of  the  local  of¬ 
fice,  conducted  a  sweeping  investiga¬ 
tion  for  many  months  into  charges  of 
faulty  ammunition  inspection. 

“Evidence  gathered  by  the  FBI  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  led  to  the 
indictments  returned  here  today.  The 
department  considered  the  case  so  im¬ 
portant  that  it  sent  William  Power 
Maloney,  head  of  the  trials  section  of 
the  criminal  division,  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  St.  Louis  to  assist  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  Harry  C.  Blanton  in  present¬ 
ing  the  evidence  to  the  grand  jury. 

“Information  furnished  to  the  FBI 
by  the  Star-Times  included  affidavits 
made  to  this  newspaper  by  a  dozen 
employes  and  former  employes  of  the 
U.  S.  Cartridge  Co.,  which  operates 


the  St.  Louis  Ordnance  Plant  for  the 
government.” 

The  Star-Times  began  publication 
of  its  charges  Jan.  4,  1943,  after  clear¬ 
ing  the  story  through  the  Office  of 
Censorship  in  Washington. 

Immediately  after  publication  of  the 
charges,  the  U.  S.  Cartridge  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Western  Cart¬ 
ridge  Company  of  East  Alton,  Ill.,  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  declaring  them  to  be 
both  false  and  ridiculous. 

Other  employes  and  former  em¬ 
ployes  went  to  the  Star-Times  and 
made  affidavits  supporting  and  ex¬ 
panding  the  charges  made  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  statements. 

At  no  time  was  there  any  implica¬ 
tion  that  Army  inspection  methods 
were  at  fault. 

•  On  Jan.  6,  a  special  board  of  ord¬ 
nance  experts  was  created  by  high 
Army  officials  in  Washington  to  re¬ 
view  company  production  and  inspec¬ 
tion  methods  at  the  plant. 

And  on  Jan.  12,  six  days  after  the 
board  was  created,  the  investigators 
recommended  nearly  a  score  of  im¬ 
provements  in  production  and  inspec¬ 
tion  methods,  without  going  into  the 
specific  charges  that  faulty  ammuni¬ 
tion  had  been  approved  in  the  process 
of  company  inspection. 

On  Jan.  16,  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Robert  P.  Patterson,  without 
making  definite  mention  of  the 
charges,  issued  a  statement  which 
said,  “The  methods  of  ordnance  ac¬ 
ceptance,  sampling  and  inspection  of 
the  finished  product  at  the  St.  Louis 
Ordnance  Plant  is  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.” 

In  his  radio  broadcast  the  following 
night  Drew  Pearson,  writer  of  the 
Washington  Merry  -  Go  -  Round,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  was  “amazed”  by  Patterson’s 
“whitewashing”  of  the  plant  and  that 
the  Justice  Department  intended  to 
“proceed  with  a  grand  jury  probe” 
regardless  of  the  action  of  Army  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  ten  persons  indicted  were  in¬ 
spectors,  supervisors  or  foremen.  All 
were  charged  with  defrauding  the 
government,  which  carries  a  possible 
punishment  of  ten  years  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  $10,000.  Eight  were  also 
indicted  on  sabotage  charges,  which 
could  mean  30  years  imprisonment  and 
$10,000  fine. 

FCC  AMENDS  RULE 

Washington,  Dec.  22— The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
adopted  an  amendment  to  its  rules 
making  the  license  period  for  standard 
broadcast  stations  three  years.  The 
present  maximum  is  two  years.  Initial 
renewals  will  be  for  staggered  periods, 
ranging  from  one  year  to  two  years 
and  nine  months  to  lighten  the  clerical 
load. 


IN 

BALTIMORE 

IT'S  THE 

SUNPAPERS 

For  Editorial  Integrity 
Advertising  Leadership 
Effective  Circulation 

AVERAGE  NET  PAID  IN  SEPT. 
333,878  DAILY,  246,981  SUNDAY 

A  Gain  of  16,710  Daily  and 
22,583  Sunday  Over  Year  Aqo 


London  Daily  Moil 
To  Publish  New 
American  Edition 

Will  Print  in  N.  Y.  from 
Microfilm  Flown  Here  .  .  . 
Not  for  General  Sale./ 

A  new  idea  in  journalism  will  be 
inaugurated  when  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  sometime  in  January,  1944,  be¬ 
gins  publication  of  its  “Transatlantic 
Edition,”  a  digest  for  American  read¬ 
ers  of  a  week’s  issue  of  the  British 
edition. 

The  use  of  microfilm  will  enable  the 
publishers  to  prepare  the  edition,  pho¬ 
tograph  it,  send  it  across  by  plane, 
print  it,  and  get  it  into  the  hands  of 
American  readers  within  72  hours 
after  press  time  in  London.  Micro¬ 
photography,  the  editors  point  out, 
requiring  film  the  size  of  a  dollar  bill 
for  a  whole  issue,  will  save  valuable 
air  cargo  space. 

The  present  plan,  purely  experi¬ 
mental,  is  to  print  3,000  copies  each 
week  for  free  distribution  to  American 
government  officials,  business  leaders, 
newspapers,  radio  commentators,  etc. 
No  sale,  newsstand  or  otherwise,  is 
contemplated  for  the  present,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Don  Iddon,  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Daily  Mail. 

Uiu  Slick  Paper 

Paper  shortages  in  this  country  con¬ 
stitute  no  problem  now,  said  Mr. 
Iddon,  because,  first,  the  number  of 
copies  to  be  printed  is  comparatively 
small,  and,  second,  slick  paper  will  be 
used  instead  of  the  extremely  scarce 
newsprint.  The  publication  will  have 
12  three-column  pages,  9%  inches  by 
714  inches  in  size. 


Editing  and  makeup  of  the  publica. 
tion,  all  mechanical  handling  except 
printing  and  mailing,  will  be  done  in 
England.  News  coverage  by  corre- 
spondents  in  the  U.  S.  will  continue 
to  serve  only  the  British  editions  cf 
the  newspaper. 

The  editors  have  formulated  no 
definite  plans  for  the  “Transatlantit 
Edition”  beyond  the  present  program. 
It  is  designed,  they  stated  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  project,  as  a  “spontaneoui 
messenger  of  good  will  from  ont 
newspaper  in  England  to  the  people 
who  shape  opinion  in  America.”  Hie 
future  possibility  is  foreseen,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  newsprint  shortage  has 
eased  here  and  if  acceptance  of  the 
publication  by  Americans  seems 
favorable,  of  giving  the  paper  more 
general  distribution  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Other  Foreign  Editions 

Stressing  that  propaganda  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  New  York  edition,  the 
publishers  of  the  Daily  Mail  describe 
the  content  of  the  paper  as  news  and 
impressions  about  England  and  about 
Americans  in  England  that  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  Americans.  There 
will  be  no  advertising.  A  sample 
copy  recently  printed  contained, 
among  other  things,  photographs  of 
battle  action,  a  report  of  the  visit 
to  England  of  Brie  A.  Johnston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  a  “Portrait  of  the  Doughboy  in 
Battle,”  and  a  cartoon  by  Neb  lam¬ 
pooning  the  epidemic  of  “sickness" 
among  German  generals  unloved  by 
Hitler. 

Other  overseas  editions  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  prepared  in  similar  fashion,  art 
also  planned  by  the  editors,  possiWy 
for  transmission  to  other  Allied  coim- 
tries  and  to  British  dominions,  al¬ 
though  here  as  well,  plans  are  still  in 
the  formative  stage. 


And  a  handsome  population  figure  to 
count  on,  however  you  may  look  at  it  in 
the  Test  Tube  of  Retums-^ounty,  300,- 
000;  Corporate  City,  above  140,000;  ABC 
City  Zone,  187,000;  ABC  Trading  Area, 
229,000.  And  Scranton  is  enjoying  the 
best  building  year  since  1928  .  .  .  the 
1943  record  reaching  $3,300,000.  The 
Scranton  Times  throughout  all  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  first  in  local  and  national  linage 
.  .  .  first  in  circulation  coverage. 


ScrontQfl's  fir$t  Newspaper  for  More  Than  a  Third  Century 


GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY.  RepreieM«t/yrt 

N(W  Y08K  CHICAGO  FHllAOKFHIA  DiTBOlT  .ad  BOSTON 


Vague  data  about  markets  now  fail  to  | 
interest  national  advertiser!  and  tbelr 
well-informed  agencies.  When  newspaper 
dollars  are  spent,  each  area,  each  city, 
must  stand  a  microscopic  test.  It  is  an  I 
age  of  “Laboratory  Tested’’  popnlation 
figures,  buying-power  virility,  and  peace¬ 
time  assurance  of  stabilised  self-snfBclency. 


Scranton  stands  up  superbly  under 
just  such  critical  analysis.  The  NEW 
Scranton  has  added  to  its  360  Industrial 
enterprises,  36  fine  new  Institntlont  of 
greater  significance  because  they  will  be 
busy  when  the  Victory  is  won — almost 
16,000  new  jobs;  payrolls  higher  than 
they  EVEB  HAVE  BEEN  I 


Once  looked  upon  as  dependent  on  an¬ 
thracite  only,  the  market  is  now  looking 
forward  to  1944  with  vast  civic  enthu¬ 
siasm.  But,  even  so,  I/ackawanna  County’s 
mine-worker  envelope  has  increaned  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $3,626,049.  The  aaithra- 
dte  industry  is  LIKEWISE  booming. 
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THE  NATION'S  20  BASIC  INDUSTRIES 

All  Represented  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
and  the  Syracuse  Market 

1.  Food  and  kindred  products.  12.  Leather  and  leather 

2.  Tobacco.  products. 

3.  Textiles.  13*  Stone,  clay  and  glass. 

4.  Apparel.  14.  Iron  and  steel  products  ex- 

5.  Lumber  and  timber.  '®P'  machinery. 

6.  Furniture.  ^3.  Non-ierrous  metals  and 

7.  Paper  and  allied  products.  products. 

8.  Printing,  publishing  and  Q®*:*^*”*  machinery, 

allied  industries.  17.  Machinery,  except  electrical 

9.  Chemical  and  allied  machinery. 

products.  18.  Auto  and  auto  equipment. 

10.  Products  of  petroleum  and  19.  Transportation  except 

coal.  automobiles. 

11.  Rubber  products.  20.  Miscellaneous. 


E.  A.!  One  Syracuse  plant  has 
already  announced  that  its  post¬ 
war  business  will  involve  the 
employment  of  3,200  persons . . . 
that  it  will  spend  more  money 
for  research  and  equipment  to 
improve  its  manufacturing  fa¬ 
cilities.  This  same  firm  has  in¬ 
creased  its  operating  capital 
50%  within  the  past  two  years 
and  is  ready!  Other  Syracuse 
industries  and  business  houses 
have  translated  plans  into  ac¬ 
tion — in  fact,  Syracuse  will  em¬ 
ploy  13.5%  more  workers  after 
the  war  than  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  That  means  business  for. 
us,  too! 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE  OF  THIS  RICH  MARKET.  ...AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

SYRACUSE  HERALD- JOURNAL 

SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN 

National  Representatives  .  .  .  Paul  Block  &  Associates  , 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  TODAY  SOLVES  THE  SELLING  PROBLEMS  OF  TOMORROW 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


U.  S.  Expects 
More  Paper 
From  Ccoiada 

WPB  Says  It  WiU  Get 
200,000  Tons  Monthly  .  .  . 
Hopes  For  Stockpile 

Wasbincton,  Dec.  22 — A  newsprint 
“windfall”  in  the  shape  of  additional 
monthly  tonnages  from  Canada  in 
each  of  the  first  six  months  of  1944 
will  make  possible  the  building  up  of 
a  stockpile  against  the  uncertainties 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  the  War 
Production  Board  has  announced. 

Receipts  from  Canada  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated  at  182,000  tons.  Improved 
logging  conditions  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  insure  200,000  tons  a  month 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  the 
difference  between  those  amounts  will 
be  placed  in  stockpiles  of  pulpwood, 
pulp,  and  newsprint,  Donald  M.  Nel¬ 
son  has  decided. 

flaa't  Details 

Detail  of  the  plan  was  set  out  by 
Harold  Boeschenstein,  acting  director 
of  the  Forest  Products  Bureau  in  the 
following  announcement; 

“I  am  pleased  to  receive  from  Can¬ 
adian  authorities  the  encouraging  in¬ 
formation  that  pulpwood  production 
has  improved  during  the  current  wood 
cutting  season  and  am  gratified  at  this 
response  to  our  repeated  urging.  The 
U.  S.  will  gladly  accept  any  news¬ 
print  in  excess  of  the  182,000  tons 
maximum  estimated  by  Canadian  of¬ 
ficials  in  November  when  they  were 
pessimistic  concerning  their  ability 
to  continue  to  supply  newsprint  at 
even  that  level.  At  the  same  time, 
minimum  shipments  of  pulpwood  and 
pulp,  so  necessary  to  our  essential 
military  program  and  our  other 
civilian  paper  requirements,  must  be 
maintained. 

“We  prefer  that  Canadian  authori¬ 
ties  allow  us  the  benefits  of  this  in¬ 
creased  wood  production  proportion¬ 
ately  in  pulpwood,  pulp  and  news¬ 
print  This  would  give  us  more  flex¬ 
ibility  in  meeting  shortages  which  are 
very  serious  in  other  paper  products 
and  certain  highly  imi>ortant  military 
non-paper  iises.  This  the  Canadian 
authorities  agreed  to  do  in  November, 
and  with  that  understanding,  the  War 
Production  Board  is  imposing  the  nec¬ 
essary  restrictions  on  all  branches  of 
the  graphic  arts  industries  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

Will  Eacearage  Predactioa 

“The  Canadian  commitment  to  fur¬ 
nish  newsprint  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  level 
of  200,000  tons  a  month  is  limited 
specifically  to  the  first  six  months  of 
1944.  The  best  assurances  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  Canada  con¬ 
cerning  the  1944  shipments  of  pulp¬ 
wood  and  pulp,  so  important  to  other 
production  programs,  reflect  serious 
decreases  from  1943  levels-^ecreases 
that  are  substantially  greater  than 
their  revised  estimates  for  newsprint. 
We  are  still  hopeful  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  these  items,  too, 
will  improve.  We  shall  continue  to 
encourage  in  every  proper  way  in¬ 
creased  Canadian  production  of  pulp¬ 
wood  and  its  equitable  use  for  other 
essential  products  as  well  as  for  news¬ 
print. 

“We  propose  to  conserve  the  tonnage 
gained  through  the  improved  outlook* 
in  newsprint  supply,  so  that  in  the 
second  half  of  1944  our  newspapers 
and  other  essential  users  of  paper 
may  have  reserve  to  fall  back  on 
should  production  in  the  second  half 
be  less  favorable.  Therefore,  tlie  War 
Production  Board,  in  accordwoe  with 
the  determination  of  its  Requiranents 


Committee,  will  issue  limitation  or¬ 
ders  on  the  basis  previously  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  various  printing  and 
publishing  industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittees. 

“By  stockpiling  dtuing  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  any  excess  in 
newsprint  over  182,000  tons  per  month 
which  the  Canadian  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  may  supply  to  us,  we  hope  to 
stabilize  the  newsprint  situation  for 
once  and  for  all.  By  so  doing  we  will 
in  large  measure  remove  the  disheart¬ 
ening  uncertainty  caused  by  steadily 
declining  inventories  and  consistent 
deterioration  in  wood  supply. 

“If  Canadian  deliveries  ot  newsprint, 
as  now  anticipated,  are  forthcoming 
without  depleting  wood  inventories 
further,  the  application  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  of  limitation  will  place  the  news¬ 
print-using  industries  in  a  sounder 
position  to  meet  the  unpredictable 
needs  of  the  second  half  of  1944  than 
it  has  known  at  any  time  in  many 
months.  The  willing  cooperation  of  the 
great  majority  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  U.  S.  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  making  this  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Newspapers  may  be  sure  that  the 
War  Production  Board  will  make 
every  effort  to  provide  a  continuity  of 
newsprint  supply  in  maximum 
amounts,  giving  due  regard,  of  course, 
to  the  military  and  civilian  require¬ 
ments  for  other  paper  and  non-paper 
products  made  from  pulp  and  pulp¬ 
wood.” 

Mills  Discount  Aid 

ACCORDING  to  an  Associated  Press 

dispatch  from  Montreal,  Canada, 
Dec.  22,  Canadian  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  said  the  U.  S.  Government 
may  get  very  little  newsprint  for  its 
proposed  stockpile.  The  dispatch  said: 

“They  said  that  instead  overseas 
customers  of  the  Dominion  should 
benefit  from  the  U.  S.  decision  to 
tighten  restrictions  on  use  of  paper 
by  newspapers  and  magazines  de- 
.spite  improvement  in  the  newsprint 
supply  outlook. 

“This  prediction  was  qualified, 
however,  by  acknowledgment  that 
the  United  States-British-Canadian 
Combined  Production  and  Resources 
Board  could  order  shipments  of 
paper  to  the  United  States  in  excess 
of  amounts  publishers  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use. 

“Perplexity  was  the  chief  reaction 
of  newsprint  men  to  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  order  Monday  for  a 
23.6%  cut  on  the  heels  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  report  Sunday  that 
Canada  could  fumi^  200,000  tons  of 
newsprint  monthly  to  the  United 
States,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  from 
1943  levels.  Puzzlement  deepened 
when  the  WPB  announced  Tuesday 
its  plan  to  stockpile  newsprint. 


Paterson  News  Resists 
Pay-Roll  Inspection 

Attempts  by  Federal  wage-hour 
division  officials  to  inspect  payroll 
and  shipping  records  of  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  were  termed 
a  violation  of  “freedom  of  the  press” 
in  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
today  by  Elisha  W.  Hanson,  general 
counsel  for  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association. 

Mr.  Hanson  made  his  contention 
while  appearing  as  sole  counsel  for 
the  News  in  resisting  an  appeal 
made  by  the  wage-hour  division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  seeking 
enforcement  of  a  subpoena  against 
the  News  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News. 

Previously,  Judge  Thomas  F. 
Meany  in  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
Newark  refused  to  enforce  the  sub¬ 
poena  intended  to  produce  the 
paper’s  records  for  examination.  L. 
Metcalfe  Walling,  administrator  of 
the  wage-hour  division,  filed  the  ap¬ 
peal  before  the  Appeals  Court,  com¬ 
posed  of  Judges  John  Biggs,  Jr., 
Herbert  F,  Goodrich  and  Gerald  Mc¬ 
Laughlin. 

Pressing  action  for  the  appeal  was 
Bessie  Margolin,  assistant  solicitor 
for  the  wage-hour  division,  who 
contended  the  administrator  had  the 
right  under  authority  of  Congress  to 
send  inspectors  into  newspaper  plants 
to  examine  the  pay  rolls  without  first 
issuing  a  complaint  that  violations 
of  the  law  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Hanson  argued  that  the  First 
Amendment  protecting  the  press 
from  any  “restraints”  was  supreme 
and  that  Congress  could  not,  in  “the 
guise  of  exercising  its  powers  under 
the  commerce  clause,”  as  he  said  it 
did  in  the  wage  and  hour  law,  im¬ 
pose  any  abridgements  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Sam  OTIecd  Heads 
Notional  Press  Club 

Washington,  Dec.  18  —  Sam  A. 
O’Neal,  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Bureau,  to¬ 
day  was  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  for  1943,  succeeding 
Felix  Cotten,  of  International  News 
Service,  who  is  rounding  out  a  one- 
year  term. 

Elected  to  serve  with  President 
O'Neal  were  the  following:  Eldward 
Jamieson,  Houston  Chronicle,  vice- 
president;  John  C.  O’Brien,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  secretary;  George 
Combs,  Baltimore  Sun,  treasurer; 
James  J.  Butler,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
financial  secretary.  Warren  F.  Fran¬ 
cis,  Los  Angeles  Times;  J.  Lacey  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Nashville  Tennessean,  Jack 
Stinnett,  Associated  Press,  and  Joseph 
H.  Short,  Baltimore  Sun,  were  named 
members  of  the  board  of  governors. 


Th«  PAYROLL 

PICTURE 


Federal  Shipyards  and 
East  Coast  Shipyards 
are  makinr  war-time 
history.  Thousands 
employed  at  skilled- 
labor  waces.  Ships 
for  Victory  in  a 
steady  stream. 

★ 


nVONNC 

BUILDS  SHIPS  FOR  VICTORY 


A  trade-area  of 
90.000  riren  hure 
buylnr-I>ower  by  60 
stabilised  industries. 
20.000  pay-roll  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  city  alone! 

* 

The  answer:  Total 
Bank  deposits,  $71.> 
283.446.63.  A  16% 
Ltcreaae  In  employ¬ 
ment  .  .  .  payrolls 
up  20%. 


The  Times,  with  a  92%  ABC  Home- 
Delivered  record,  has  upped  its  “Na¬ 
tional”  by  60%. 

When  planning  your  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign  for  1944,  be  sure  to  in¬ 
clude  The  Bayonne  Times  as  a  “must." 

THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  l^sw  Jersey 
Bogner  A  Mertin,  Netlonel  Representetlves 
29S  Madison  Av«.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


BAYONNE  CAN  T  BE  SOLD  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE 


AD  PROMOTION  SHOWN 

Members  of  the  New  Business  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  of  Chicago  gave  a 
special  presentation  of  “Newspaper! 
Get  Immediate  Action”  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  country’s  leading  railroads 
and  their  advertising  agencies  at 
Kungsholm  restaurant  theater,  Dec. 
17.  The  30-minute  recorded  presen¬ 
tation  featured  the  1944  version,  in- 
eluding  additional  facts  about  the  low 
cost  of  newspaper  coverage.  Railroad 
authorities  have  indicated,  according 
to  a  recent  roundup  in  Railway  Age, 
that  American  railroads  are  already 
making  extensive  plans  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  program  to  meet 
the  post-war  competition  of  airplanes 
and  motor  vehicles. 


COL.  WARNER  NAMED 

Lieut.  Col.  Albert  L.  Warner,  for¬ 
mer  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  later 
news  analyst  for  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  has  been  named  head 
of  the  press  branch  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment’s  Bureau  of  Public  Relations, 
and  will  replace  Col.  R.  Ernest  Dupuy, 
chief  of  the  news  division,  who  hu 
been  assigned  elsewhere,  in  presenting 
a  weekly  survey  of  the  war  news  on 
the  “Army  Hour”  radio  program.  Col. 
Warner  has  been  chief  of  the  war 
branch.  War  Intelligence  Division. 


PLANT  BURNS  AGAIN 

A  blaze  of  undetermined  origiii 
which  swept  three  business  buildings 
this  week,  causing  an  estimated  dam¬ 
age  of  $^,000,  destroyed  the  Macon 
County  Times,  at  Lafayette,  Tenn, 
the  second  time  in  a  year.  The  Times 
suffered  a  similar  loss  from  a  fire  last 
January,  and  had  resumed  operations 
only  a  few  months  ago. 
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■  Because  this  entire  area  is 
I  largely  industrial  and  agri- 

■  cultural,  newspaper-reader 
I  hours  are  evening-geared, 
m  Home  reading  means 

M  longer-time  reading  .  .  . 


more  CONCENTRATION 
more  advertising-con¬ 
sciousness.  This  is  the  base 
of  this  newspaper’s  service 
to  you. 


Th^MARKETy^'SIAYSPUf 


{Entering  25,597  Greater 
York  homes  (A.B.C.)  THE 
DISPATCH  can  and  does 
deliver  more  advertising 
influence  than  any  other 
advertising  medium. 


Total  Circulation 


20,860 


A.B.C. 


YORK’S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

Ret^esented  by 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit. 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Anreles 


THE  YORK 

DISPATCH 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  appearing  in  newspapers  in  the  18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  Esso  products  are  marketed 
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For  hi  today.... 
For  you  tomorrow ! 


The  best  tankful  of  gasoline  you  ever 
had  wouldn’t  be  worth  a  hoot  to  a 
modern  plane  in  combat. 

In  fact,  the  performance  of  the 
mighty  engines  of  these  planes  is  only 
made  possible  by  development  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  fuel,  made  from  petroleum. 

It  is  called  simply  "100-octane  avia¬ 
tion  gas.”  But  it  is  a  super-fuel  in  power 
—and  super-difficult  to  make. 

Yet  oceans  of  this  new  super-fuel  are 
being  made,  right  now.  Every  refin¬ 
ery  shown  here  is  doing  its  part.  So 
far  in  the  war,  one  in  every  four  British 


and  American  combat  planes  has  flown 
on  aviation  fuel  from  these  refineries. 

To  supply  this  need,  we  and  our  af¬ 
filiates  have  so  far  built  eight  giant  new 
"cat  cracker” plants.  Known  technically 
as  "fluid  catalytic  cracking  units,"  they 
are  designed  around  special,  Esso  devel¬ 
oped  processes.  What  they  do  to  petro¬ 
leum  sounds  almost  like  magic  even  to 
an  oil  chemist. 

It  is  simple  truth  that  no  process  or 
company  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  ever  surpassed  the  products 
these  plants  can  turn  out. 


THI  ntsr  "I"  AWAffOfO  TO  MTROUUM  IfSCAUCH  WORKMS 
(CsMO  laboratories.  Boyway,  N.  J.) 


Today,  of  course,  this  wonderful  new 
fuel  must  all  go  to  war.  But  when  the 
^var  is  over,  these  new  plants  will  still 
be  here— your  guarantee  of  the  finest 
fuels  in  human  history  for  your  post¬ 
war  cars  and  planes! 

(THIS  MESSAGE  HAS  BFE\  REVIEWED  IN 
FULL  BY  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY,  WHICH 
HAVE  NO  OBJECTION  TO  ITS  PUBLICATION t 
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DAWN  IN  MESSINA:  by  Charles  Corte. 


-  - ...  An  American  recon¬ 

naissance  patrol  stalks  enemy  snipers  amid  smoking  Sicilian  ruins. 
One  of  many  historic  war  photographs  by  this  Acme  cameraman 
who  recently  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 


BARGING  AHEAD:  (radiophoto)  by  Tom  Shafer.  .  .  .  An  Acme  pho¬ 
tographer  was  on-the-spot  to  record  the  latest  important  American 
action,  a  landing:  in  New  Britain. 


CmC  *  tks  HJak  UUo^diL  Ovdi! 


Acme's  vast  gallery  of  war-front  photographs  are  "on  exhibition/' 

day  after  day,  on  the  front  pages  of  the  nation  . . .  stirring  war- 

scopes  painted  with  lens  and  shutter  by  camera  artists  who  share 

the  risks  and  hardships  of  front-line  troops. 

From  the  memorable  day  Acme's  Sherman  Montrose  leaped  ashore  with 
American  forces  at  Guadalcanal  until  Tom  Shafer  landed  with  the  Yanks 
on  New  Britain  last  week.  Acme  photographers  have  been  out  in  front  at 
the  front ...  On  this  page  are  but  a  few  of  hundreds  of  outstanding  pic¬ 
tures  Acme  has  contributed  to  the  Wartime  Still  Photographic  Pool. 
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Nefw\brkfl®^-T[yegram 


Funeral  Pyres  Burn  Constantly 
In  City  of  Hunger  and  Death 


As  Famine  Stalked  India: 


Al  FIhIw  ^  Amm  94wnii«4ii>»t. 


Thct*  ptdtirM  t>i«w  wtut  tie  Mnera  lound  m  Inea.  Abovf — The  phraie,  "A  boy  anb  Ml  deo***  took  on  a  tragic  Four  taminc-itncbiii  Hmdut  died  and  othirt,  with  bodes  distorted  by  starvalen  del,  were'waiting  in  the  hoge  ot 
meaning;  they  awaited  a  corpse  removal  eguad:  food  that  didn’t  come. 


Sacred  cows  and  brown-stunned  humans  rummaged  Mr  scraps  in  Calcutta  garbage  pdes.  Even  bi  agony  no  Indian  »l  Mast  100  Hindu  dead  were  shoueled  Mlo  one  ol  Calcutta  s  Ine  burning  ghats  (Indian  crematories)  every  day 
would  let  hImaoU  touch  lorbidden  meat.'  Hollowed-eyed  natives  watched  and  wondered  who  would  be  nest.  _ 
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Appeals  Board 
Grants  2,953 
Additional  Tons 

Announces  Fifth  Grant 
On  Appeals  in  Fourth 
Quarter  of  1943 

Additional  grants  of  print  paper, 
aggregating  2,953  tons,  made  to  37 
newspapers  by  the  War  Production 
Board's  Appeals  Board,  under  Limita¬ 
tion  Order  L-240,  were  annoimced 
1  Dec.  16  by  the  Printing  and  Publish- 
I  ing  Division  of  WPB. 

I  The  following  is  the  fifth  list  of 
'  additional  grants  made  on  appeals  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1943: 


Newspaper  and  City  Tonnage 

Daily  Bulletin,  Endicott,  N.  Y .  1 

Momina  News,  Dallas,  Tex .  281 

Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  140 

Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York .  40 

News  Publishing  Company,  Bowling 

Green,  Ky .  1 

Call  and  Post,  Cleveland,  Ohio .  13 

Louisville  Defender,  Louisville,  Ky. . .  4 

Michigan  Chronicle,  Detroit .  11 

Chicago  Defender,  Chicago .  71 

Times  Herald,  Dallas,  Tex .  148 

Durham  Herald,  Durham,  N'.  C .  IS 

Greensboro  News,  Greensboro,  N.  C. . .  43 

Bremerton  Sun,  Bremerton,  Wash .  IS 

Star,  Indianapolis  .  80 

La  Prensa,  New  York .  2 

Recorder  Gazette,  Greenfield,  Mass. . .  2 

Express  Publishing  Company,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex .  290 

Evening  Sun,  Hanover,  Penna .  18 

Herald -Traveler,  Boston  .  21 

Post,  Boston  .  191 

Courier,  Pittsburgh  .  176 

Catholic  News,  New  York .  3 

Herald,  Miami,  Fla .  193 

Newsday,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ..  80 

Courier  Press,  Evansville,  Ind .  122 

News.  San  Francisco .  143 

Call-Bulletin,  San  Francisco .  161 

Times,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla .  4* 

Union  Tribune  Sun,  San  Diego .  438 

Journal  and  Guide,  Norfolk,  Va .  23 

Sun  Telegraph,  Pittsburgh,  Penna -  58 

News-Gazette,  Champaign-Urbana,  III.  24 

Daily  News,  Beloit,  Wis .  15 

Reporter-News,  Abilene,  Tex .  1 

News  Tribune,  Tacoma,  Wa.sh .  104 

Telegram,  Superior,  Wis .  20* 

News,  Lebanon,  Penna .  1 


2.953 

*  Indicates  a  previous  "Supplenunilary'’ 
grant  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  print  paper  quota  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  for  the  Fourth  Quarter  of 
1943  was  corrected  to  8,910  tons,  in¬ 
stead  of  8,265  tons  as  previously  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  WPB  Appeals  Board. 
This  paper  started  publication  on 
Dec.  4,  1941,  and  had  no  quota  under 
L-240,  except  for  the  remainder  of 
December,  the  WPB  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  said. 

■ 

Cleveland  Press,  News 
Suspend  for  Holidays 

Cleveland,  Dec.  23 — For  the  first 
time  in  their  histories,  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  the  Cleveland  News  will  not 
publish  on  Christmas  Day  and  New 
Year’s  Day. 

This  was  announced  in  front  page 
boxes  published  in  both  papers.  The 
announcement  pointed  out  that  the 
suspension  of  publication  on  the  two 
holidays  was  necessary  to  economize 
on  newsprint  in  anticipation  of  the 
severe  newsprint  cut  already  ordered 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1944. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a  7-day 
morning  paper,  will  publish  on  the 
holidays,  as  usual. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  John  G. 
Meilink,  general  manager  of  the  Press, 
ihat  the  decision  regarding  holiday 
suspensions  applies  only  to  Christmas, 
f^y,  1943,  and  New  Year’s  Day,  1944. 
Decision  regarding  other  1944  holidays 
*ill  be  made  as  newsprint  conditions 
mquire,  he  said. 


4-A  GUIDE  OUT 

Hie  Committee  on  Newspapers  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  has  just  released  its 
current  issue  of  “Market  and  News¬ 
paper  Statistics,”  containing  informa¬ 
tion  on  73  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  having  over  100,000  population. 
The  data  used  are  based  upon  ABC 
Audit  Reports  issued  for  the  periods 
ending  March  31  and  June  30,  1943, 
and  are  prepared  to  aid  media  buyers 
in  determining  the  size  and  character 
of  markets  as  indicated  by  popula¬ 
tion,  number  of  occupied  dwelling 
units  and  income  tax  returns,  the  cost 
of  reaching  these  markets  with  news¬ 
papers,  the  differential  between  retail 
and  general  rates  and  the  amount  of 
circulation  connected  with  induce¬ 
ments. 

■ 

ANPA  ADDS  2  MEMBERS 

The  Midland  (Mich.)  News  and  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  have  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Trammel  Radio 
Claim  Refuted 

continued  from  page  9 


use”  for  morning  and  evening  hoiurs. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  92.4%  "city  cir¬ 
culation”  claimed  currently,  or  the 
91.9%  of  urban  radio  homes,  or  the 
87.8%  of  “all-day  listenership”  shown 
in  the  urban  study,  the  actuality  is 
that  ALL  radio  stations  succeed  in  at¬ 
tracting  audience  only  as  indicated  in 
this  tabulation.  An^  that  means  that 
ony  one  station,  network  member  or 
otherwise,  can  offer  to  an  advertiser 
only  that  portion  of  the  indicated 
average  listening  audience  attracted 
by  the  sponsor’s  offering. 

"Audience”  Claims 

One  radio  station  says: 

“According  to  Hooper,  Station  X  de¬ 
livered  44.0%  of  the  morning  audi¬ 
ence  and  53.2%  of  the  evening  audi¬ 
ence  during  the  summer,  period.  May 
through  September.” 

And  that’s  where  additional  con¬ 
fusion  comes  in.  “Audience”  as  here 
used,  means  “Sets-in-Use”  as  of  the 
periods  cited — but  the  implications  are 
that  it  represents  total  market  fami¬ 
lies.  That  is  far  from  the  case,  for 
as  we  have  seen,  the  average  of  “^ts- 
in-Use”  for  the  morning  periods  dur¬ 
ing  May-September  is  at  a  high  of 
17.6%  during  May;  while  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  periods  it  is  at  a  high  of  27.3% 
for  the  same  month. 

Applied  against  the  average  audi¬ 
ence  available  to  the  radio  medium 
during  the  periods  stated,  the  “cover¬ 
age”  of  this  particular  station  would 
be,  for  the  morning,  44.5%  of  17.6% 
listenership,  or  7.7%  market  coverage; 
and,  for  the  evening,  53.2%  of  27.3% 
listenership,  or  14.5%  market  coverage. 

In  that  same  city  of  approximately 
60,000  occupied  dwellings,  are  two 
daily  papers — a  morning  and  an  eve¬ 
ning.  The  evening  paper  alone  dis¬ 
tributes  nearly  52,000  city  circulation 
among  these  families — a  "coverage”  oj 
87%.  Every  advertiser  in  that  news¬ 
paper  has  available  to  him  87%  of  the 
homes  of  the  city,  for  each  copy  rep¬ 
resents  net-paid  distribution  adding 
up  to  87  of  every  100  occupied  homes 
in  the  area.  ALL  advertisers  thus  en¬ 
joy  the  same  “coverage”  benefits. 

That  city’s  leading  radio  station  may 
have  44.0%  of  the  morning  audience 
and  53.2%  of  the  evening — but  its  net 
result  at  the  point  of  delivery  repre¬ 
sents  7.7%  market  coverage  morning, 
14.5%  evening. 


Dear  Sees  Effort 
By  Government 
To  Curb  Press 

AP  Decision  a  Threat, 

Soys  Jersey  Publisher 
At  Bill  ol  Rights  Service 

Citing  the  provisions  in  the  old  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act  relating  to  estab¬ 
lishment  of  codes  for  the  press  and 
the  more  recent  federal  government 
suit  against  the  Associated  Press  for 
alleged  monopolistic  practices,  Walter 
M.  Dear,  publisher  of  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  deplored  last 
week  what  he  saw  as  “an  apparently 
restless  will  and  wish  of  present-day 
officialdom  to  subject  the  press  as  a 
whole  to  regulation.” 

Speaking  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  East- 
chester,  N.  Y.,  at  a  service  commemo¬ 
rating  the  l^nd  aimiversary  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  Mr.  Dear  called  the 
NRA  episode  “one  of  the  finest  chap¬ 
ters  of  American  free  press  history.” 

Press  Was  Alert 

“This  discipline,”  he  declared, 
“would  have  conferred  upon  the  exec¬ 
utive  power  an  incalculable  faculty 
of  control,  by  means  of  the  injunction 
and  license  clause.  I  believe  we  can 
now  be  grateful  for  the  alarm  and 
alertness  so  instantly  felt  and  shown 
by  our  representatives. 

“There  was  inunediate  unity  in  the 
resolve  of  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  nation  to  decline  to 
submit  a  code  without  an  absolute 
reservation  that  nothing  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press 
would  be  thereby  expressly  or  im¬ 
pliedly  waived.  .  .  .  The  men  who  car¬ 
ried  that  cause  will  take  their  high 
place  in  journalism’s  history." 

The  decision  in  the  AP  case  set  a 
dangerous  precedent,  said  Mr.  Dear,  in 
the  finding  that  the  gathering  of  news 
is  a  public  utility.  “Regulation  could 
never  be  superimposed  upon  our 
coimtry’s  press  without  some  theory 
or  pretext  for  it  What  would  serve 
better  than  the  theory  that  news¬ 
gathering  is  a  public  utility?  Prece¬ 
dent  upon  precedent,  decision  upon 
decision,  and  little  by  little  the  great 
free  activity  of  gathering  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  news  .  .  .  will  be  the  subjects  of 
federal  control  in  growing  measure.” 

Calling  the  Bill  of  Rights  “one  of  the 
profoundest  epics  in  the  story  of 
humanity,”  Mr.  Dear  said  the  work 
of  those  who  formulated  it  was  not  the 
real  drama,  but  the  culmination  of  the 
long  struggle  that  had  preceded  it. 
“The  depth  of  this  epic  achievement,” 
he  declared,  “is  in  the  plain  fact  that 
in  the  common  life  of  man  there  can 
be  no  service  of  truth  without  its  free 
utterance. 

Freedom  the  Key 

“The  boon  to  speak,  to  think,  to 
write,  to  publish  freely,  is  the  key  that 
has  unlocked  the  shackles  that  lie  in 
the  long  road  behind  us;  it  is  the  key 
that  in  God’s  good  time  will  unlock 
every  door,  and  lastly  the  door  to 
man’s  own  inward  virtue.  .  .  . 

“To  the  true  type  of  free  man,  lib¬ 
erty  is  not  only  a  benediction,  but  a 
burden.  Man  has  one  malevolent  and 
tireless  enemy.  That  is  himself.  .  .  . 
Not  without  danger  can  we  ever  relax 
the  vigil  we  try  to  keep  of  him.  .  ..  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  Charters  of  Liberty,  and 
checks  and  balances.  .  .  . 

“I  am  a  newspaperman.  I  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  the  strain  and  pressure  of 
the  irritations  .  .  .  disseminated  in 
the  free  criticisms  that  are  part  of  oiu- 


democratic  life.  .  .  .  The  press  has  no 
greater  claim  to  perfection  than  any 
other  human  thing.  It  is  amenable, 
however,  to  lawful  process  for  any 
invasion  of  right  that  it  commits.” 

Reqalatiea  ladirect 

He  was  concerned,  however,  Mr. 
Dear  said,  about  the  “Government’s 
marked  inclination  to  have  some  de¬ 
gree  of  regulative  rule  over  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press.”  As  in  the  NRA  and  AP 
incidents,  he  declared,  “the  approach 
is  never  direct  The  apprehended  evil 
is  normally  an  incidental  thing,  and 
usually  pretty  well  concealed  in  the 
general  project.  .  .  . 

“We  of  the  press  cannot  and  will 
not  flee  this  challenge.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
time  for  new  resolves  in  the  old  faith, 
faith  in  fimdamental  things.  The 
answers  for  which  our  people  are 
looking  they  will  find  only  in  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  their 
finding  an  answer;  they  have  to  be  the 
answer.  Liberty  is  indeed  a  blessing; 
it  is  indeed  no  less  a  burden.” 

■ 

U.P.  Fights  Guild's 
Closed  Shop  Demand 

The  United  Press,  in  a  letter  from  its 
president,  Hugh  Baillie,  to  William 
Rodgers,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  has  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  defend  itself  on  the 
issue  of  a  guild  shop,  the  only  matter 
left  unsettled  in  the  agreement  just 
signed  by  the  two  parties,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  this  week.  The  dispute  is  to 
be  certified  to  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  shortly. 

Formal  approval  is  expected  for  the 
present  agreement,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Panel  of 
the  War  Labor  Board.  Its  provisions 
include  raises  of  $2.50  in  the  minimum 
pay  for  newsmen  in  all  experience 
categories  in  cities  of  more  than  500,- 
000  population,  with  the  exception  of 
the  second  year.  In  New  York  and 
Washington  only,  the  pay  for  men  in 
the  seventh  year  will  be  raised  $5. 
Thus,  starting  minimums  will  be  $27.50 
in  the  higher  population  brackets  and 
the  top  minimum  salary  $72.50.  in 
New  York  and  Washington. 

Raises  Retroactive 

In  cities  of  less  than  500,000,  the 
$2.50  raise  applies  to  all  except  the 
first  and  second  year  brackets,  start¬ 
ing  minimums  remaining  at  $25  and 
the  top  going  from  $52.50  to  $^. 

All  wage  increases  are  retroactive  to 
Aug.  7,  1943,  when  the  previous  con¬ 
tract  expired  and  negotiations  for  a 
new  agreement  started. 

Mr.  Baillie’s  letter,  which  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Mr.  Rodgers  when  the 
agreement  was  signed,  read  as  follows: 

“In  connection  with  our  agreement 
executed  today,  I  understand  that 
there  is  still  but  one  issue  in  dispute 
between  us,  your  demand  for  the  guild 
shop. 

“The  management  is  imalterably 
opposed  to  the  guild  shop  or  enforced 
union  membership  in  any  form. 

“The  United  Press  does  not  by  sub¬ 
mitting  this  issue  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  infer  that  it  intends  to  include 
the  War  Labor  Board’s  decision  in  any 
agreement  between  the  parties,  nor 
that  it  gives  up  any  rights  it  may  have 
to  defend  its  position  on  this  issue.” 

In  effect,  the  letter  and  its  acknowl¬ 
edgment  established  that  the  guild 
shop  dispute  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  terms  of  the  contract  already 
signed,  regardless  of  the  War  Labor 
Board’s  action  on  the  matter. 

The  bureaus  in  Atlanta,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Harrisbtirg,  and  Columbtu  have 
been  included  in  the  500,000  popula¬ 
tion  group  in  the  new  contract  for 
purposes  of  wage  classification. 
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A  WORD  TO  UNIONS 

MEMBERS  AND  Iwal  officials  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  are  jeojiardizing 
its  formerly  admirable  reputation  by  the  slow¬ 
down  metho<ls  they  have  employed  in  Newark 
and  (jthcr  cities  and  the  “continuous  session”  tac¬ 
tics  they  used  in  Washinffton  this  week.  No 
matter  how  you  l<H»k  at  it  these  are  strikes  against 
.signed  contracts  all  of  which  provide  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  differences.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  the 
future  of  this  country  when  men  cannot  abide 
by  decisions  rendered  in  a  lawful  manner  pursu¬ 
ant  to  agreements  previously  signed  by  elected 
members  of  their  own  group. 

Short  sighted  professional  union  men  are  en- 
<langering  the  entire  cause  of  labor  in  this  country 
by  these  lawless  practices.  Unless  they  are 
brought  to  .see  the  light  of  day  there  is  liable  to 
l)e  a  reaction  which  might  set  back  organized 
labor  for  several  decades. 

One  of  the  more  enlightened  union  executives 
who  l)elieves  in  the  sanctity  of  contracts  and  is 
aware  of  the  danger  involved  in  following  un¬ 
principled  leaders,  is  Van  A.  Bittner,  a  former 
miner  and  now  vice-president  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  .\merica,  CIO,  and  a  lalM)r  member 
of  the  War  LalK)r  Board. 

Mr.  Bittner  stated  at  a  board  hearing  this  week 
that  “the  entire  field  of  collective  bargaining”  is 
involved  in  this  dispute  and  charged  the  Washing¬ 
ton  ITU  local  with  taking  advantage  of  the  war 
.situation.  He  can  .say  that  again. 

“If  you  signed  ,a  contract  that  provided  for 
arbitration  in  peace  time  you  certainly  would 
have  had  to  comply  if  you  wanted  to  live,”  he 
stated,  adiling,  that  in  peace  time  the  printers 
would  have  had  no  case. 

(^uitinuing.  he  .said:  “The  word  of  my  union 
and  the  word  of  your  union  to  a  signed  collective 
bargaining  contrju’t  is  the  finest  bond  that  we 
have  in  .Vmerica  in  the  industrial  field.  That  is 
what  has  made  unions.” 

.\nd  that  is  .something  that  most  union  men 
have  forgotten  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
nuMlern  philosophy  of  unions  seems  to  be  that  a 
<‘ontract  is  .something  to  be  obtained  for  their 
:ui vantage  but  not  to  lx*  respected  when  it  cloesn’t 
suit  them. 

Mr.  Bittner’s  parting  words  were  addressed  to 
the  unions  of  .\merica,  to  the  rank  and  file  and  to 
union  leaders.  These  words  should  l)e  blazoned 
across  America  for  all  workers  to  .see,  for  them  to 
.study. 

“I  say  this  very  definitely  that  if  Hitler  can’t 
lick  the  United  States  government  no  group  of 
men,  whether  they  be  unions  or  employers  in 
America,  are  going  to  l)e  able  to  lick  the  United 
States  government.  And  Got!  pity  America  if 
the  time  ever  comes  when  any  group,  regardless 
of  who  they  are,  in  America  or  out  of  America, 
can  lick  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

“So  this  thing  goes  pretty  deep  with  labor. 
I  am  not  talking  for  the  employers.  I  am  talking 
for  labor,  organized  lalxjr,  in  tliis  country.  I  say 
it  comes  right  down  to  this  proiK)sition:  Is  the 
bond  that  organized  labor  ^ves  that  it  is  going 
to  carry  out  its  contracts,  is  that  going  to  be  a 
bond  that  we  are  proud  of?  Are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  look  the  world  in  the  faee  and  say:  ‘Come 
what  may  that  is  the  bond  of  organized  labor,’ 
or  are  we  not?  That  is  the  question  that  labor 
has  before  us  in  this. 

“My  advice  to  you — and  I  think  I  speak  for 
every  man  on  this  side  of  the  table — my  advice 
to  you,  agmn  for  the  good  of  your  union  and 
again  for  the  good  of  organized  labor  throughout 


I  A  L* 


The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation,  whom 
then  .shall  1  fear.  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my 
life,  of  whom  then  shall  1  be  afraid.  .  .  .  Though  an 
host  should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not 
fear;  though  war  should  rise  against  me.  in  this 
will  I  be  confident. — Psalms  27:1.  3. 


.\merica,  is  that  the.se  news|)a|H.'r.s  start  to  be 
published  immediately.  Y«)U  go  into  your  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  if  you  can’t  get  anywhere  in  your 
negotiations,  then  you  carry  out  your  contract 
and  refer  the  matter,  as  it  is  referred  in  your 
contract, — not  in  any  mandate  that  has  l)een 
handed  down  by  the  national  WLB — but  a  man¬ 
date  that  you  handed  down  yourself  to  your  own 
membership,  to  the  emjdoyers  and  to  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

“.And  my  advice  to  you  is  this — and  I  say  again 
and  again — God  only  knows  it's  to  help  you  and 
organized  labor — carry  out  the  terms  of  your 
contract. 

“Let  me  ju.st  .say  this  further.  Here  you  are 
in  Wa.shington,  and  you  know  what  this  Congress 
is  ju.st  as  well  as  I  do.  You  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  every  enemy  that  organized  labor 
has  in  Congress.  .And  you  think  the  Smith- 
Connally  bill  is  bad!  I  am  telling  you  that  if 
the.se  things  go  on,  what  the  Smith-Connally  bill 
i.s — we’ll  .s{iy:  ‘\A’e  wish  to  God  we  had  some  lib¬ 
eral  legislation  like  the  Smith-Connally  bill’  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come. 

“That  is  the  situation  that  we  are  confronted 
with.  One  man,  one  leader  of  labor  in  .America, 
said  he  was  going  to  defeat  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  he  put  14,000,000  mem- 
lx*rs  of  organized  labor  in  this  country  under  the 
strait-jac-ket  of  the  Smith-Connally  bill.  That  is 
what  happened  in  this  country,  and  I  don’t  want 
to  see  it  go  any  further.  That  is  why  I  talk  to 
you  as  I  do,  because  I  am  just  as  sincere  as  I  pos¬ 
sibly  can  l)e;  and  I  am  talking  for  the  good  of 
your  union  and  the  good  of  organized  labor.” 

REQUIEM 

SADDEST  among  the  letters  that  come  to  our 
desk  these  days  of  increasing  American  activity 
on  all  fronts  are  tho.se  from  old  friends  reporting 
the  death  of  a  son.  They  are  coming  with  increas¬ 
ing  frequency,  as  might  be  expected,  and  often 
they  are  accompanied  by  an  editorial  in  which 
the  editor  or  fellow  staff  members  express  their 
grief  and  affection  for  him  who  is  gone. 

Many  of  these  editorials  and  “ave  atque  vale” 
tributes  are  among  the  finest  writing  we  have  seen 
in  newspajxjrs,  and  we  hope  that  no  one  will  be 
deterred  by  what  follows  from  sending  them  to 
Editor  &  Publisher.  It  must  be  realized,  of 
course,  that  space  and  paper  limits  being  what 
they  are,  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  these  trib¬ 
utes  in  full  and  it  would  be  sacrile^ous  to  apply 
the  blue  pencil.  Let  it  be  said  here  that  our  sym¬ 
pathy  goes  with  no  restraint  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  given  their  boys  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  service;  mere  words  cannot  restore  their  loss 
nor  console  them  in  their  grief.  Only  within  their 
own  hearts  and  in  communion  with  Almighty  God 
can  they  find  the  .solace  that  they  must  share  with 
thousands  of  their  fellow  citizens. 


WELCOME  AND  TIMELY  STEP 

VA^HEN  President  Roo.sevelt  by  a  simple  order 

to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  OVVI,  ended  the 
ridiculous  system  which  resulted  in  scoops  by 
news  agcnces  of  Allied  nations  on  news  that  was 
in  all  American  offices,  he  acted  in  accord  with 
accepted  newspafxjr  practice.  Our  newspapers 
are  accustomed  to  resjx;cting  release  dates  on 
future  events — a  .system  which  has  worked  to  the 
mutual  convenience  of  the  press  and  state.smen. 

Appreciative  as  we  are  of  the  President’s  prompt 
action  upon  his  return  to  Washington,  we  also 
believe  that  a  new  definition  of  “national  security” 
is  in  order.  Suppression  of  news  concerning  the 
politics  of  conquered  territory  in  no  way  protects 
our  “national  .security”  nor  that  of  our  Allies. 
Neither  d(x?s  suj)pre.s.sion  and  misrepre.sentation 
of  news  which  is  common  gossip  among  service 
people  here  and  abroad — for  instance,  the  bun¬ 
gled  Patton  incident. 

Nor  is  the  national  interest  served  when  half 
the  story  of  a  naval  action  is  released  to  create 
public  support  for  the  views  of  certain  com¬ 
manders — an  illustration  of  which  is  the  publicity 
given  the  U.  S.  S.  South  Dakota  in  the  Save 
Island  battle  a  year  ago.  The  public  was  led  to 
think  that  the  battleship’s  guns  did  the  major 
execution  on  enemy  aircraft,  and  the  part  of  the 
carriers  in  that  battle  was  cither  suppre.s.sc<l  or 
made  incidental.  .Apj)arently  reliable  information 
now  indicates  that  the  carrier  planes  and  guns  did 
twice  the  damage  credited  to  the  big  warship. 

There  was  glory  enough  for  all  arms  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  that  fight,  and  the  news  should  have  re¬ 
flected  it.  The  Japanese  certainly  knew  it  months 
lx?fore  the  .American  people.  Let  the  critiques 
wait.  (live  us  the  news  as  it  happens. 

PAPER  PICTURE  NOT  ROSY 

ANNOUNCEMENT  from  Ottawa  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  forecast  of  the  Spring  pulpwood 
cut,  which  is  estimated  to  allow  U.  S.  publishers 
*200,000  tons  a  month,  against  a  predicted  182,000, 
for  the  first  six  months,  should  be  no  cau.se  for 
optimism  here.  The  new  estimate  is  10,000  tons 
a  month  below  that  prevailing  in  recent  months. 
It  is  about  30,000  tons  a  month  under  the  normal 
usage  in  1942.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  in 
the  large  cities  which  consume  the  bulk  of  U.  S. 
tonnage,  demand  for  advertising  space  increased 
greatly  in  1943  over  1942,  and  that  the  prospects 
for  the  first  half  of  1944  are  for  a  continuation. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  those  circumstances  is  that  every 
economy  which  was  put  into  force  in  1943  must 
remain  unrelaxed.  There  should  be  no  false 
optimism,  such  as  was  created  by  the  apparently 
improved  Canadian  wood  crop  last  Spring.  That 
improvement  did  not  come  to  pass,  and  there 
can  be  no  assurance  for  the  next  four  months  that 
current  ho|x;.s  for  a  better  cut  will  be  realized. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Canadian  authorities 
have  responded  to  appeals  from  this  country  to 
put  more  men  into  the  woods  and  that  the  cut 
will  be  better  than  the  extremely  blue  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  November.  How  much  better  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  can’t  be  answered  now,  and  that  doubt 
demands  prudence  in  our  paper  use. 

The  ANPA  efforts  have  had  success  in  two 
directions — the  creation  of  a  surplus  tonnage  in 
publishers’  hands  and  an  increase  in  the  continen¬ 
tal  pulpwood  pool.  Both  of  these  are  merely 
safety  measures  and  give  no  promise  of  added  ton¬ 
nage  now.  With  a  year’s  experience  behind  them, 
U.  S.  publishers  can  be  expected  to  do  the  1944 
job  promptly  and  intelligently. 
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The  Freshest 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Up  and  Down 
Broadway" 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


EARL 

WILSON 


NEWSWEEK,  in  a  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  story,  headed.  “Syndicated 
Saloon  Editor,”  reports: 

“The  freshest  hreeze  up  and 
down  Broadway  is  Earl  Wilson, 
the  stubby,  sober,  and  36-year-old 
‘Saloon  Editor’  of  The  New  York 
Post.  With  an  irreverent,  dead¬ 
pan  touch,  the  hard-working  Wil¬ 
son  has  delighted  his  New  York 
readers  with  his  ribald  descrip¬ 
tions  of  revelry  by  night.  In  little 
more  than  a  year  he  has  contrib¬ 
uted  these  rich  Wilsonisms  to  the 
idiom  of  the  big  city:  ‘Booze 
Beat’  (for  his  run) ;  ‘Saloon  So¬ 
ciety’  (for  cafe  society) ;  ‘Booze 
Who’  (for  his  own  index  of  night¬ 
club  habitues) ;  and  the  ‘Three 
B’s — Beer,  Busts  and  Behinds’ 
(for  the  things  of  which  he 
writes) . 

“So  well  had  Wilson’s  column 
gone  over  locally,  that  The  Post, 
which  has  him  under  a  fat  two- 
year  contract,  agreed  with  United 
Feature  Syndicate  to  try  it  out¬ 
side  the  city.  Last  week  United 
Features  had  signed  up  seven  pa¬ 
pers,  a  start  which  the  syndicate 
said  was  comparable  to  that  of 
Drew  Pearson  or  Ernie  Pyle.” 

For  samples  please  write  to 


In  The  Business  Office 


GRANT  STONE,  advertising  manager 

of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  to  head  Cleveland’s 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
program  to  survey  stores,  sales  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  companies  concerned 
with  the  flow  of  goods  from  factory 
to  consumer.  Businesses  will  be  asked 
about  their  post-war  plans,  what 
changes  they  anticipate,  and  similar 
questions  in  the  effort  to  “stimulate 
them  to  plan  for  post-war  conditions,” 
Mr.  Grant  explained. 

Alfred  J.  Boaz,  formerly  with 
Crowell-Collier  and  before  that  for  13 
years  with  the  McCall  Corp.,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  Parade, 
and  will  cover  the  Detroit  territory. 

Harold  Hough,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  associated  with  Station  KGKO, 
Ft.  Worth-Dallas,  and  chairman  of 
the  Blue  Network’s  stations  planning 
and  advisory  committee,  was  recently 
name  a  director  of  the  Blue  Network 


MAKE  NO  LITTLE  PLANS 


Ahead  lies  a  New  Year 
and  a  Postwar  era  (we 
hope  it’s  in  ’44). 

Alert  editors  know  it 
will  be  a  period  when 
their  readers  will  return 
to  feature-reading  .  .  . 
will  be  wanting  "tops” 
in  entertainment  as  re¬ 
lief  from  the  news  of 
war. 


Gear  your  newspaper  to 
this  new  era  ahead  .  .  . 
"Make  BIG  Plans”  with 
STRONG  features  from 


THE  CHICAGa  SW 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Cowdery  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  their 
third,  Dec.  11.  Mr.  Cowdery  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World- Herald. 

Karl  A.  Hoffman  will  join  the 
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two  weeks  field  training,  he  expects 
a  foreign  assignment. 

H.  E.  Newbranch,  editor  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  an  Omaha  hospital  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks’  rest. 

Richard  Nokes,  school  and  chvirch 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  is  the  new  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Educational  Journal,  succeeding  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Barss,  who  entered  the  Army. 
Nokes  will  continue  on  the  Oregonian 
staff. 

Norman  E.  Schardt,  editor  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  News-Advertiser,  has 
return^  to  his  post  after  five  months’ 
service  with  the  Overseas  Division  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information  Li  New 
York  City. 

Editor  Tom  Wallace  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times  has  returned  to  his 


work  following  a  serious  illness  of 
several  weeks  in  Mexico,  which  neces¬ 
sitated  an  operation  in  the  American 
Hospital,  Mexico  City. 

Clara  Waldrum  of  Mayfield,  Ky., 
has  joined  the  LoiAsville  (Ky.)  Times 
as  a  reporter. 

Roy  D.  Chennells,  of  the  city  staff 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amcricon, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  sales  staff  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  book 
pulilishing  house.  Julie  Atkins  Smith, 
formerly  of  the  American  staff,  will 
rejoin  the  paper  to  replace  Chennells. 

Herman  Landau,  who  received  a 
medical  discharge  from  the  U.S.  Army, 
has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

John  (Chick)  Kelley,  sports  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Football  Officials  Association. 


With  The  Colors 
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Besry  Sslurdsf  sines  1SS4 


WItk  wkkh  h«T«  batm  aiartad:  Tkt  Joanulin, 

1  March  S4,  ISM;  Nawwapardom,  March, 
UM:  Poarth  Etttta,  Mar^  I,  IM;  Editor  k  Pob- 
■ahw,  Daeaabar  7,  1901;  Adaartiaiis,  Pabmarr  7. 
IML  Titka  Pataatad  and  Raciatatod.  Caotaau 

flTibiTOft  *  WftUSHBft  (SbMffiWV.  Tac'. 

Jauaa  Waiorr  Baowa 

_ Prttiitnt  and  KdiSor 

Crorraf  htUlestiou  0/Un; 

Saraataeath  Ploor,  Tima*  Towar 
4N  Scraat  aad  Broadway,  Now  York  Qty  IS,  N.  Y. 
TtUphsnet: 

BRyaat  9-S06S,  801^  3064,  8065,  aad  30M 
A  Nawaaaraa  roa  Masaat  (W  blawararaaa 
Aaraua  T.  Roaa,  Astodsu  Biner;  RoaaaT  U 
Baowa.  uaaapat  £ditw,  Sraraaa  ).  MoacaaE 
hlaar  ELit*arni  LacaaB,  Ftsmeti;  Jacs  Paica' 
t.  8.  laria,  W.  Liriacaroa  Laaan,  Faaaa  h 
PBBLMaa.  CaairtkaMaf  Bdistri;  Viaoiaia  Baowa 
Liitm 


[awaa  Waraar  Baowa,  Ja..  FiMiiktr;  tuAWii.ms  T. 
itwaaT.  Grarra/  Usnstfr  end  Adsttsuint  Dirtetor; 
loaiaa  B.  RaaaBT,  liarkrttnt  end  Ktstmth  Maaarrr; 
OcoaoE  H.  Sraars,  Cwralartas  Usnsttr;  Mat. 
%|  .at  F.  Gopioa,  Clsssifud  aad  Piarrwat  Usnattr. 
rarhioftaa  4.  D.  C.  Barraa,  Jauaa  I.  BOTtaa,  ISM 
MsSionJi  Prijs  Bldr,  Triapboo^  Republic  1*^- 
-Airata  /,  Parras,  810  Lsndsm  daaraalrr  end  Jeei- 
dtmBuimng,  360  Afont  Afic/Ugen  Astnut,  Tel.  Stata 

nGaoBoa  A.  BaaaoBaauaa,  Editor;  Haaar 

aaca,  Adomising  Ettrtsniatitt. _ _ 

PUtsdrlsIno  Burton,  1046  CommneitU  Tmrt  Bldg., 
IMtmjSorkrt  Sts.J’kiU.  2,  Pn,  Tal.  RITtcobooia 

4660;  CaaaLEt  W.  Duaa,  Comstondrot. _ 

Psti/it  Coot!  Corrttfondtnt:  HaaaT  Nattoa,  340] 
■BbotstU  Ssrttt,  Berkeley,  Cat.  Teinhona  Thorowall 
1868;  DoaaLP  R.  Tanoa,  1410  Norton  Am.,  Glaa- 

S«U.  Telaphoi^  Otrut  38888. _  _ 

Poct/U  Cootl  AdMrtitinr.  Bttrttmtotiot:  Duacaa  A, 
Scon,  UiUi  BniUing,  Sao  Frandtoo  4;  Telepbona, 
Sotter  1803;  aod  IPtsUm  PotiiU  BniUing,  Lot  Aa- 

em  IB;  Tdepb^  Proepect  6319. 

apoa  Oikr;  Vaaa  CaaaoLBa,  Vaaairr.^Dowa- 
aloae.”  Baraat  Gate  Lana,  Arkley,  Herti,  Eiitla,;d. 
DiapLar  Aavaaneiao  Raraa  eSectire  Dec  1,  1937: 
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daia  baeit  at  toy  other  tcbedule;  otoiely,  8183  per 
paae;  8103  btlf-paae;  867  quarter-ptM.  *Quartar, 
Saath  and  tiiteenth  men  be  oo  regular  echedule. 
^atMn^  Raru;  00c  per  asate  line  ooe  time;  70c 
per  tsete  line  lour  timea. 

SiroaTioat  Waktco:  6Dc  per  asate  line  one  tioM: 
40c  pet  aaate  liae  four  timet  (count  fire  wordi  to 
the  hoc). 

SuaacBipnoa  Rarae'  By  mail  payable  in  adranca: 
United  Sutet  and  Itland  Pottettiont,  84  per  year; 

Canada,  84.50;  Foreisn,  85. _ 

Club  Raraa:  The  dub  ratei  are  applicable  to  all 
jubteriptiont  in  any  ooe  orgtnixttion — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuate  Three 
eubtcriptiooi  to  teptrate  addretaet  (or  one  year  each 
or  one  tubteriptioo  (or  three  yean.  810;  five  .e  more 
aubecriptioat  in  one  croup  to  different  addretaet  (or 
ooe  year  at  83  eadi,  or  individual  tubteriptiont 
(or  fire  yeart  at  l.i  additional  tubteriptiont  oo 
the  tame  baait—  .mdy,  83  per  year  payable  in 
advance. 

Advartitiat  FederatiM  of  America,  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Ataodatioo,  National  Better  Buti- 
oeat  Buiaau,  and  the  Audit  Bureau  ol  Circulationt, 
with  an  averaye  audited  net  paid  **A.  B.  C.”  drcula* 


Six  Montha 
Ended 


Dec.  31,  1948. 

•  1941. 

•  1940. 

■  1939. 

•  1938. 

•  1937. 


Nei 

Tot*l  L>i^ 

Paid 

tribution 

10,921 

11,639 

11,551 

11351 

11,65.3 

11473 

12.237 

13,060 

11141 

13,063 

11,738 
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ELZEY  ROBEIRTS,  Jr.,  son  of  Elzey 

Roberts,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  and  a  member  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  board  of  directors,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  recently. 

L.  K.  Shropshire,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader, 
has  been  promoted  from  captain  to 
major  in  the  U.S.  Army  at  a  post 
“somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific.” 
Recently  he  received  a  citation  for 
“outstanding  service”  during  combat 
on  Guadalcanal  last  winter. 

Edgar  A.  Poe,  chief  of  the  Jackson. 
Miss.,  bureau  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune,  and  Kenneth  Toler, 
in  charge  of  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  have 
been  commissioned  majors  in  the 
Mississippi  State  Guard  by  Governor 
Paul  B.  Johnson. 

L.  K  Barber,  editor  of  the  Chilli¬ 
wack  (B.  C.)  Progress,  has  joined  the 
RCNVR.  Mr.  Barber  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Progress  since  hLs  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  and  is  the  fifth  member  of 
the  Progress  staff  to  enlist. 

Ensign  Edmond  LeBreton,  U.S.  Navy, 
formerly  with  the  AP  at  New  Orleans, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Jackson,  Miss., 
has  been  transferred  from  his  station 
at  Boston  for  duties  overseas. 

Lt.  Eric  Johnson,  former  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nanaimo 
(B.  C.)  Free  Press  and  now  serving 
with  the  RCNVR,  has  been  loaned  to 
the  Royal  Navy  for  special  duty. 

James  Early,  Jr.,  of  Alexandria,  Va.. 
son  of  the  late  James  G.  Early,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Nibbing  (Minn.) 
Daily  Tribune  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal,  is 
now  an  apprentice  seaman  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  Bainbridge, 
Md.  Prior  to  his  induction  he  was  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  also 
been  with  the  advertising  staffs  of  the 
Hibbing  Tribune  and  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette,  and  for  a  time  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Minnesota  AP. 

Bert  R  Ackerson,  formerly  city 
editor  and  sports  editor  of  the  Hibbing 
(Minn.)  Daily  Tribune,  is  now  as¬ 
signed  for  training  at  Camp  Callan, 
San  Diego,  Cal.  Ackerson  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Minnesota  AP  staff  for 
several  years  before  going  to  the 
Hibbing  Tribune. 

Hugh  Sutherland,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  reporter  and  feature 
writer,  now  group  orientation  officer 
of  the  16th  Tank  Destroyer  Group. 
Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain. 

W.  S.  Bowman,  advertising  director 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


who  entered  war  service  soon  after 
the  United  States  became  involved  in 
the  World  War,  is  now  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Lt.  Anthon  Foy,  former  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  sports  writer,  is  now 
stationed  at  Camp  Polk,  La.  Pvt.  Cal¬ 
vin  Edwards  another  former  News 
sports  staffer,  is  at  Fort  McClellan. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  William  C.  Powell,  for¬ 
merly  reporter  for  the  Ottumwa  (la.) 
Daily  Courier  and  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star,  who  was  hospitalized  back  to  the 
United  States  after  the  sinking  of  his 
ship,  the  McCawley,  in  the  Solomons, 
has  returned  to  active  duty  on  the 
staff  of  the  (Ximmander  of  transports 
in  amphibious  forces  and  is  somewhere 
in  the  Pacific.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
James  F.  Powell,  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lee  Syndicate. 

W.  D.  (Woody)  Cannon,  an  ensign 
in  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service,  has 
shipped  out  of  Portland,  Ore.  He 
worked  as  reporter,  copy  desk  man 
and  sports  writer  for  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune  and  Telegram, 
Chicago  Sun,  Napa  (Cal.)  Register, 
and  the  U.P.,  AP  and  INS  in  San 
Francisco. 

Merle  A.  Jones,  copy  reader  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  and 
formerly  with  the  Middletown  Times- 
Herald,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
service. 

Cpl.  William  H.  Carver,  former 
member  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
staff,  has  returned  to  the  United  States 
following  several  months’  service  in 
Hawaii  and  has  entered  Army  officers’ 
training  school  at  New  Orleans. 

Francis  Brick,  former  photographer 
for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  been  (^immissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
England. 

Pvt.  Charles  (Chuck)  McCarthy, 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press,  has  been  hospitalized 
somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific  area. 
He  was  reported  suffering  from  ma¬ 
laria. 


Wedding  Bells 


VIVIAN  CRATES  LOGAN,  society 

editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
was  married  recently  to  Perry  George 
Anderson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Downtown  Association  of  Milwaukee, 
at  the  First  Unitarian  Church.  Chicago. 

Mary  Jean  Bellamy,  daughter  of 
Charles  J.  Bellamy,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
and  Mrs.  Bellamy  and  granddaughter 
of  the  late  Charles  J.  Bellamy,  founder 
of  the  Daily  New.s,  was  married  Dec.  7 
to  John  D.  Shuart,  Jr.,  aviation  radio¬ 
man,  second  class,  of  the  Navy. 

Gerald  Edward  Cosgrove,  Jr.,  elder 
son  of  Gerald  E.  Cosgrove,  associate 
editor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Mrs.  Cosgrove,  and  Marion 
Emma  Thompson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  C.  Thompson.  Painted 
Post,  N.  Y.,  were  married  Dec.  24  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Don  Hite  Pierce,  as.sistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital,  was  married  Dec.  22  to  Vivian 
Landrum,  in  Topeka. 

Miss  Rachel  Clough,  a  member  of 
the  social  news  staff  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader,  and  Lt. 
David  Forrest  McQuaid,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  were  married  Nov,  23  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  Manchester,  The 
bride,  who  has  served  as  director  of 
publicity  and  instructor  in  journalism 
at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Hook- 
sett,  N.  H.,  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
P.  Clough,  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  state  desk. 

Arthur  Frederick,  managing  editor 
of  Northampton  (Mass.)  Daily  Hamp- 
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Veteran  Editor  Uses 
A  Victoria  in  Canada 

The  smell  of  horses  and  saddle  soap 
mingles  with  the  odor  of  gasoline  and 
engine  exhaust  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  building  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  where  an  air-condi¬ 
tioned  stable  houses  three  horses. 

A  well-preserved  Victoria,  pulled  by 
a  team  of  spanking  bay  hackneys,  is 
used  to  take  J.  W.  Dafoe,  veteran  Free 
Press  editor-in-chief,  to  and  from 
work  daily  through  the  war-thinned 
traffic  of  the  prairie  city. 

The  horses,  purchased  by  the  Free 
Press,  and  rubber-tired  carriages  pro¬ 
vided  by  Victor  Sifton,  Free  Press 
general  manager,  ensure  dependable 
transportation,  in  these  days  of  gaso¬ 
line  rationing  for  78-year-old  Mr.  Da¬ 
foe  who  recently  celebrated  the  60th 
anniversary  of  his  entry  into  the 
newspaper  business.  Mr.  Sifton,  a 
well-known  horseman,  occasionally 
uses  the  team  and  carriage  himself. 
Cars  are  kept  on  hand  for  use  in 
severe  weather.  ■* 

The  horses  reside  in  a  stable  spe¬ 
cially  built  in  the  Free  Press  gar¬ 
age  together  with  an  assortment  of 
brass-lamped  carriages,  the  victoria, 
a  brougham,  a  dog  cart  and  a  50-year- 
old  landau  built  by  Louis  Duhamel, 
famed  Ottawa  carriage-maker  who 
also  made  gun  carriages  during  the 
First  Great  War. 

EX-EDITOR  JAILED 

James  F.  McDaniel,  26,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Urbana  (Ohio)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  was  sentenced  to  four  years  in 
federal  penitentiary  when  he  pleaded 
guilty  in  federal  court  in  Dayton  to  a 
charge  of  violating  the  Selective  Ser-  I 
vice  Act.  McDaniel  refused  to  be  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  on  religious 
grounds  last  June  after  he  had  been 
placed  in  1-A  in  the  face  of  his  re¬ 
quest  for  a  4-E  classification.  Mc¬ 
Daniel  declared  he  was  a  Quaker  and 
a  conscientious  objector.  Federal 
Judge  Calvin  Crawford,  thanking  Mc¬ 
Daniel  for  his  past  cooperation  with 
local  Selective  &rvice  officials  in  Ur¬ 
bana  and  in  Columbus,  reduced  the 
sentence  from  the  five-year  maximum, 
but  added  that  ItIcDaniel  had  wilfully 
violated  the  law. 

a 

HOLD  "FAMILY  PARTY" 

Approximately  750  employes  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Evening 
Gazette  and  radio  station  WTAG  and 
their  wives  and  husbands  attended  the 
second  “Family  Party”  at  the  Worces¬ 
ter  YMCA  Stmday  afternoon,  recently, 
with  George  F.  B^th,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  as  host.  Oscar  Silverman,  of 
the  Gazette  county  desk,  was  chairman. 


shire  Gazette,  was  married  to  Gladys 
Outwater  at  Edwards  Congregational 
Church  in  Northampton  on  Nov.  28. 

Elaine  S.  Perm,  radio  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  was 
married  to  Jerome  J.  Werby  at  her 
home  in  Springfield,  Nov.  28. 

Joseph  A.  Larose,  sports  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republic^ 
was  married  to  Cecelia  V.  Shea  at 
Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Holyoke, 
Thanksgiving  morning. 

Mary  Reimers,  artist  on  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  was  married 
Nov.  4  to  Pfc.  James  E.  Wilson,  of 
Camp  Roberts,  Cal. 

Harry  Richman,  circulation  employe 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  was 
married  to  Miss  Geraldine  Winters, 
Portland,  Nov.  14. 

Vivian  Crates  Logan,  society  editor 
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THE  niGHT  of  Europe’s  uprooted  millions,  as  indicated  by  polls 
of  public  opinion,  is  a  subject  that  excites  America’s  keen  sym* 
pamy.  Countless  photographs  of  Polish  refugees  are  available. 


■UT  IN  BUILDING  a  picture-story.  Parade  chose  from  hundreds 
of  pictures  those  that  would  tell  one  family’s  escape  to  freedom, 
step  by  step.  The  "Parade  Touch’’  was  brought  into  play. 
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THE  DRAMA  of  one  family,  typi¬ 
cal  of  a  nation,  springs  to  life 
in  Parade’s  pages,  with  pictures 
and  captions  brilliantly  synchro¬ 
nized  to  carry  readers  along. 


NOT  ONLY  CHOOSING  the  right 
pictures,  but  skillfully  cropping 
them  to  bring  out  the  essence  of 
their  drama,  results  in  a  com¬ 
pelling  sequence. 


Tkisn  StMO  Isurnal 
BrNlftport  Sunday  Post 
Cuicaio  Sun 

O'  nvtr  Rocky  Motmtain  Nows 
Cietroit  f'et  Pross 
{■  Paso  Tim*s 

iacnsonytlio  Florida  Timos- UnioR 


Naahvillo  Tonncstoan 

Non  Bedford  Standard  Tiioot 

Nowark  Star-lodiar 

Portland  Mo.)  Sunday  Tatatram 

Syracuse  Hcrald-Amcrican 

Toledo  Times 

Mlashiiiiton  Pott 


Youncstawn  Viidicator 
Totmi  Circulation  2,000,000 


WHETHER  by  using  pictures  available  to  everybody,  or  by 
pre-editing  stories  —  planning  and  photographing  special 
sequences  —  Parade’s  stories  have  suspense  and  climax  be¬ 
cause  they  treat  subjects  in  terms  of  individtud  people.  More 
about  Parade  editorial  methods  next  month! 
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Russell  Restrained 
In  Newhouse  Case 

Lucius  T.  Russell,  former  publisher 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Morning 
ledger,  was  restrained  Dec.  15  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City  by  Vice  Chancellor  James  F. 
Fielder  from  proceeding  with  suits 
pending  against  the  Newark  Star- 
ledger  and  its  management.  The  court 
also  restrained  Russell  from  institut¬ 
ing  other  threatened  suits  which  would 
be  the  subject  matter  of  prior  litiga¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  suits  specifically  en¬ 
joined  was  pending  in  Cem^on  Pleas^ 


Court  against  S.  I.  Newhouse,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  company 
publishing  the  Star-Ledger,  for  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  employment  con¬ 
tract.  The  other  suit  was  pending 
in  Chancery  Court  against  the  com¬ 
pany,  Newhouse  and  William  F.  Hoff¬ 
man,  treasurer  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

A  majority  of  his  interest  in  the 
Morning  Ledger  was  sold  by  Russell 
to  Newhouse  in  1935.  Concerning  this 
transaction.  Fielder’s  opinion  said  he 
had  no  doubt  that  Russell  “appreciated 
that  he  would  reap  benefits"  under 
his  agreement  with  Newhouse.  The 


court  also  said  that  Russell  stood  to 
suffer  losses  as  the  result  of  suits  by 
hostile  stockholders  and  was  freed 
“from  the  possibility  of  being  held  for 
a  greater  liability"  by  his  transaction 
with  Newhouse. 

Fielder’s  opinion  further  said  that 
the  proofs  show  conclusively  that 
Russell  has  announced  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  his  intention  “to  harass  and 
torment  the  complainants,  especially 
Newhouse,  with  litigation  until  he  de¬ 
stroys  Newhouse”  and  that  Russell 
would  not  stop  litigation  against  New¬ 
house  until  he  drove  him  out  of 
Newark. 


PRESENTATION  IN  GA. 

Macon,  Ga.,  Dec.  22 — More  than 
1,000  business  leaders  and  advertisers 
in  Georgia  have  seen  “New^>apers  Get 
Immediate  Action"  in  its  presentation 
in  five  of  the  major  cities  of  Gem'gia. 
Prepared  by  the  new  business  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chicago  Representatives 
Association,  the  illustrated  lecture 
was  brought  to  Georgia  by  Joe  Gim- 
ther  of  the  Chicago  office  Branham 
Company  and  Frank  Cook,  Atlanta 
office  of  Ward-Griffith  Company.  A 
tour  of  the  state  was  arranged  by  Pat 
Rice,  president  of  the  Georgia  D^es 
Advertising  Managers  Association. 


Better-read  advertisements,  too,  in 


From  beginning  to  end,  as  shown 
by  frequent  surveys.  Parade  is  America’s 
best-read  magazine  section.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  Parade  leads  all  magazines  for  family 
readership! 

Advertisers  in  Parade  cannot  help  but 
profit  from  this  page-to-page  high  reader- 
ship  of  editorial  content. 

And,  as  a  creative  person  in  advertising 
—striving  constantly  to  better  the  atten¬ 
tion-value  of  your  advertisements,  you  can 
get  helpful  pointers  from  studying  the 
secrets  of  Parade’s  editorial  methods. 


with  leadership  in  readership  among  all  magazine  sections! 
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Interpretation 
Of  News  Seen 
Vital  After  War 

That  Will  Be  One 
Responsibility  of  Press, 

Lt.  Paul  Smith  Soys 

Paul  C.  Smith,  35,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Cal.)  Chronicle  on  military  leave, 
has  gone  into  the 
Pacific  war  area 
prepared  for 
“foxhole  fight¬ 
ing,”  as  he  styles 
it,  as  one  of  the 
oldest  second 
lieutenants  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

While  under¬ 
going  the  final 
phases  of  inten¬ 
sive  training  for 
battle  as  a  line 
officer  at  Camp 
Elliott,  San  Di¬ 
ego,  the  dynamic,  slight-statured,  red- 


interpretive,  with  the  ability  to  put 
together  the  pattern  of  events  in  such 
a  manner  that  readers  can  readily 
make  their  own  appraisals. 

“And  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  duty 
to  the  American  public,  newspapers 
should  not  doctor  up  phony  issues  by 
shady  practices,  such  as  getting  a 
stooge  to  make  a  speech  on  something 
the  editor  or  publisher  is  trying  to 
put  over,  then  play  it  up  as  the  gospel 
truth  uttered  by  an  expert.” 

Smith  says  he  had  no  sentimental 
reasons  for  tossing  overboard  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander’s  commission  un¬ 
der  which  he  was  chief  press  officer 
of  the  Navy  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  war. 

In  August,  1942,  after  returning 
from  a  trip  to  the  Caribbean,  he  dis¬ 
covered  he  had  been  loaned  to  the 
OWI  as  chief  of  domestic  operations. 

‘‘I  figured  a  lot  of  good  newspaper¬ 
men,  10  to  20  years  older  than  I,  could 
do  at  least  as  good  a  job  in  the  OWI,” 
Smith  commented  in  explaining  his 
decision  to  abandon  gold  braid  for 
the  tough  routine  of  a  buck  private 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 

“But  more  important,  ever  since 
graduating  from  Pescadero  High 


School  in  California  21  years  ago,  I’ve 
travelled  all  over  the  world  to  see 
how  people  lived  and  what  they  had 
to  do  to  live. 

“In  this  war,  I  wanted  to  associate 
with  the  young  men  who  will  do  the 
job  of  remodelling  the  world  after  the 
last  shots  are  fired — to  learn  their 
slant  on  life,  what  they  are  thinking. 
Besides,  I  have  been  called  an  inter¬ 
ventionist  and  a  warmonger  ever  since 
I  became  convinced,  in  my  European 
trip  with  Herbert  Hoover,  that  war 
was  imminent.  Warmongers  should 
fight  in  the  foxholes,  and  I  am  trying 
to  make  good  on  my  convictions.” 

Smith  referred  to  his  editorial  stand 
adopted  in  1938,  when  he  toured  16 
foreign  countries  and  sat  in  on  450 
off-the-record  conversations  between 
Europe’s  leaders  and  Hoover,  who  was 
studying  economic,  military  and  polit¬ 
ical  conditions. 

“I  was  convinced  then  that  war 
would  come  soon,  and  stated  that  we 
ought  to  hop  on  Hitler  before  he 
hopped  on  us,”  he  said.  “Then  I 
preached  the  same  about  the  Japs.” 

Since  enlisting  in  the  Marine  Corps 
late  in  1942,  Smith  has  shied  away 
from  office  jobs.  He  went  through 


the  rigorous  basic  training  of  a  leath¬ 
erneck  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C.,  when 
he  served  as  drill  instructor  for  ser- 
eral  months  after  finishing  “bg^ 
camp.”  He  was  promoted  to  private, 
first  class,  then  to  corporal,  was  se¬ 
lected  for  officer  candidates’  school 
last  May,  and  spent  four  months  at 
Quantico,  Va. 

“The  Marines  think  this  is  the 
toughest  O.C.S.  camp  in  the  worli 
and  they’re  probably  right,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “I  surprised  myself  at  the 
way  I  managed  to  stand  up  physically 
during  the  many  weeks  of  tactical  ex¬ 
ercises  in  jungle  warfare  and  am¬ 
phibious  operations.” 

When  he  arrived  at  Camp  Elliott, 
Smith  was  one  of  hundreds  of  second 
lieutenants,  preparing  to  go  overseas 
to  lead  platoons  into  action.  1 

“I’m  coming  to  the  decisive  phase 
as  an  officer — the  test  in  the  field,”  he 
said  shortly  before  embarking.  “I 
won’t  know  whether  I’m  a  good  devil- 
dog  until  the  war  is  over,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  decides. 

“Meantime,  the  Marines  have  been 
very  considerate.  They  haven’t  em¬ 
barrassed  me  by  asking  me  to  take 
a  desk  job.” 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 
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haired  newspaperman  called  attention 
to  the  present  irony  of  his  position. 

“At  one  time  I  was  referred  to  as 
the  youngest  editor  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  the  United  States,”  he 
remarked.  “Then  I  was  considered 
one  of  the  youngest  Navy  lieutenant 
commanders.  Now  I’m  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  second  lieutenants  in  the  Marine 
Corps.” 

Smith,  who  became  the  Chronicle’s 
editor  and  general  manager  at  the  age 
ef  26,  was  35  Nov.  24. 

THmt  Dowr  Pelitict 

He  gave  the  lie  to  reports  that  he 
intended  to  enter  p>olitics  after  the 
war. 

“I  am  returning  to  my  peacetime 
profession,  journalism.”  Smith  em¬ 
phatically  asserted. 

“Newspapers  after  the  war  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  greatest  opportunity 
America  has  had  to  make  a  decent, 
workable  world. 

“They  will  become  instruments  of 
policy  as  well  as  conveyers  of  news.” 

Smith  sees  the  newspaper’s  role  in 
the  postwar  era  as  an  increasingly 
interpretive  one.  Newspapers  will  be 
remiss  in  their  responsibility  if,  at  the 
same  time  they  publish  the  bare  facts, 
they  do  not  interpret  and  express 
opinions  on  the  news,  he  contended. 

“However,  in  printing  the  news, 
then  interpreting  and  expressing  opin¬ 
ions  on  it,  newspapers  must  keep  the 
three  so  separated  that  there  is  little 
room  for  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
which  is  which,”  Smith  said. 

“They  will  have  to  be  competently 


There’s  No  E  Flag  Award  for  Such,  but  Just  the  Same 


Are  a  Great  War  Service' 
4  to  Texans 


HKLP  WANTED,  gr*‘atot  .source  of  current 
classified  gains  in  nearly  every  newspaper, 
is  not  the  only  gaining  elassification  in  The 
Dallas  News. 


.'^nhstantial  gains  in  .\LL  classifications  of 
1  he  Dallas  News  prove  the  well-halaneed 
.-erviee  of  this  newspaper  to  the  masses. 


It’^  iu»  new  thing  for  The  Dallas  News  to  h*ad 
in  classified  advertising.  For  years,  the  nuni* 
her  of  want  ads  appearing  in  The  News  has 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  Texas  newspaper. 
It  takes  a  war  situation  to  demonstrate  how 
consistently  Texans  turn  to  The  News  to 
satisfy  their  personal  needs  when  goods, 
services  and  living  quarters  become  critically 
scarce. 


Readership 
As  Proven  by 
Classified  Leadership 

Where  people  spend  their 
money  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising,  Is  where  people 
read  .  .  .  and  buy. 

No  better  Index  of  a  news¬ 
paper's  productive  power 
can  be  found  by  the  dis¬ 
play  advertiser  than  that 
newspaper's  standing  in 
classified  advertising! 


Sell  the  Readers  of  The  Dallas  News  and  You  Have  Sold  the  Dallas  Market 
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HE  LAND  WHERE 


founded  his  first  mission  end  which  afterwards 
was  the  stepping-stone  for  his  missionaries 
to  invade  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  to 
preach  and  to  teach  the  Gospel  of  Christianity, 
is  in  deed  and  in  truth  the  same  land — 
NORTHERN  IRELAND — which  has  proved 
to  be  the  stepping-stone  or  bridgehead  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  join  the  British  Forces — those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  Northern  Ireland  is  an 
integral  part. 

Joined  together  in  mutual  goodwill  and 
understanding  these  forces  have  resolved, 
with  singleness  of  purpose  to  go  forward 
together  in  a  mighty  crusade  by  land,  sea  and 
air,  to  invade  Europe,  and  to  drive  the  evil 
forces  of  Nazism  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  ever. 


ST  PATRICK 

Cofiyrif^hi  Drawing  by  WilUam  Conar,  Batfati 


It  is  appropriate  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  friends  to  exchange  Christmas 
Greetings,  especially  so  and  even  more  heartily  in  the  family  circle;  and  so 
with  the  members  of  the  Forces  of  the  United  States  at  present  sojourning  in 
Northern  Ireland  the  people  of  this  land,  where  St.  Patrick  toiled  so  hard  and  so 
well,  welcome  to  their  hearths  and  homes  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Hence  this  message  of  Greetings  of  Good  Cheer  and 
Goodwill  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  from  the 
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A  Year-End  Thought  on 
Ad  Frequency,  Continuity 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(No.  62  in  a  ftories) 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS!  Thanks  for 

the  criticisms.  Thanks  for  icieas 
sent  us  and  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
to  put  down  some  rather  interesting 
case  histories  picked  up  during  1943 
which  again  prove  that  any  advertiser 
can  produce  new  customers,  increase 
sales  and  lower  costs  if  he  runs  his 
ads  three  times  a  week  52  weeks  a 
year. 

A  large  heating  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer  decided  in  1938  to  try  out  a 
frequency  schedule  in  five  middle 
western  states.  After  discussing  the 
advertising  program  with  15  sales¬ 
men,  it  was  decided  to  hand  pick  about 
75  dealers,  and  offer  them  the  exclu¬ 
sive  distribution  of  the  manufacturer’s 
line  of  merchandise. 

War  Changed  Picture 

A  simple  contract  was  drawn  up  in 
which  the  obligations  of  the  dealer 
were  outlined;  and  the  manufacturer 
agreed  to  supply  certain  services 
through  his  sales  organization,  and  a 
full  48-weeks  schedule  of  advertising, 
which  was  to  consist  of  these  80-line 
advertisements  each  week  for  the 
duration  of  the  contract.  (48-weeks 
schedule). 

When  war  was  declared  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1941,  the  manufacturer  had  back 
of  him  three  full  years  of  advertising 
costs,  and  three  full  years  of  sales 
charts  that  had  been  compiled  from 
records  obtained  in  the  five  test  states. 

Within  four  months  after  war  was 
declared,  the  War  Production  Board 
was  on  the  job.  Inventories  started  to 
crumble;  competitors  who  were  not 
farsighted  liquidated  their  inven¬ 
tories,  so  by  the  fall  of  1942,  many 
concerns  were  out  of  business;  some 
held  on  through  the  winter  of  1942- 
1943.  In  January,  1943,  things  looked 
pretty  dark  for  all  manufacturers  of 
heating  equipment. 

At  a  sales  conference  held  in  Feb- 
ruray,  1943,  our  friend  asked  for  a 
vote  on  this  question,  “Should  we  do 
any  consumer  advertising  in  1943?” 
Practically  every  salesman  voted 
“yes.”  So  the  former  schedule  of 
three  ads  a  week  was  cut  to  but  one 
insertion  a  week,  and  a  list  was 
made  up;  it  included  many  jobbing 
centers  from  east  to  west  and  from 
north  to  south. 

Another  Review 

Even  though  the  schedules  for  1943 
were  cut  two-thirds,  and  but  one  ad 
a  week  was  used,  there  was  no  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  continuity  idea  that 
had  been  started  in  1938.  Today,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on 
certain  raw  materials,  this  manufac¬ 
turer  is  in  a  position  to  move  ahead 
rapidly  in  1944;  and  when  the  Axis  in 
Europe  “throws  in  the  sponge,”  he 
will  be  several  laps  ahead  of  all  of 
his  competitors. 

Note:  Many  of  our  readers  know  of 
this  company  because  they  have  car¬ 
ried  his  advertising  during  the  past 
five  years.  Sorry  that  he  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous. 

We  have  referred  to  this  advertiser 
before— the  Hartlieb  Meat  Market  in 
Port  Chester,  New  York.  You  may  re¬ 
call  our  visit  to  this  fine  market  in  the 
fall  of  1939.  The  market  is  owned  by 
an  old-fashioned  butcher  and  his 
sons.  For  over  30  years  they  have 
catered  to  many  families  who  seldom, 
if  ever,  enter  the  market.  'Oiey  call 
up,  tell  their  wants,  and  the  butcher 
hand  picks  the  meats  that  are  de¬ 
livered. 


Each  year,  this  butcher  runs  three 
a(is  every  week.  The  ads  occupy  a 
2-inch  space.  Bargains,  sales,  specials 
have  no  place  in  his  advertising.  All 
he  promises  the  consumer  are  care, 
attention,  and  the  absolute  truth  about 
anything  he  has  in  stock  the  hour  that 
he  receives  the  telephone  order. 

In  Tarrytown,  New  York,  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Savings  Bank  has  run 
five  8-inch  advertisements  every  week 
for  the  past  2^4  years.  That  is  a  siz¬ 
able  schedule — 2,080  inches  a  year — 
29,120  lines.  Very  few  banks  in  our 
larger  cities  run  anywhere  nearly  as 
large  a  schedule.  Week  in  and  week 
out,  this  bank  tells  about  its  service  to 
the  community.  It  talks  about  home 
ownership,  the  importance  of  having 
adequate  insurance,  why  a  savings 
account  is  so  important  these  days. 

Three  years  ago,  A.  L.  Nicholson,  a 
life  insurance  man  in  Philadelphia, 
started  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Main 
Line  Times,  a  weekly  published  in  that 
city,  about  his  services.  Nine  months 
after  his  advertising  started  (he  ran 
three  inches  every  week)  he  happened 
to  be  in  a  golfing  foursome  with  the 
publisher  of  the  paper,  Ainslee  Hicker- 
son. 

As  they  were  walking  down  the 
fourth  fairway  of  the  golf  course,  Mr. 
Nicholson  said,  “Say,  we  had  three 
people  call  us  last  week  and  ask  us 
for  more  information  about  some  of 
our  policies.”  Mr.  Hickerson  told  us 
that  he  dubbed  his  next  four  shots. 
The  surprise  of  hearing  that  insurance 
advertising  was  read,  and  that  three 
people  had  called  his  customer  was 
too  much  for  him.  Mr.  Nicholson  runs 
his  ads  every  week,  because  he  has 
learned  that  you  can’t  guess  when 
people  are  going  to  be  in  the  market 
for  anything. 

Tima  Factor  Important 

Practically  every  newspaper  sales¬ 
man  in  this  country  could  add  many 
interesting  case  histories  to  this  small 
list.  The  question  we  would  like  to 
raise  at  this  point  is  this:  “Why  do  so 
many  newspaper  men  continue  to  duck 
the  question  of  the  ‘Time  factor  in 
newspaper  advertising?’” 

No  two  consumer  investigations  ever 
turn  up  the  same  answers  and  we 
make  no  claim  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  one  that  follows.  All  we  know  is 
that  more  than  100  tea  salesmen  have 
said  that  the  figures  are  substantially 
correct. 

In  1938,  we  learned  from  several 
thousand  consumer  questionnaires  that 
the  average  family  switch  their  brand  i 
of  tea  every  36  months.  We  know  that 
they  use  about  3  pounds  of  tea  every 
year,  and  that  a  good  brand  of  tea 
will  produce  from  250  to  300  cups  of 
tea,  whereas  a  pound  of  coffee  will 
produce  but  40  cups  of  coffee. 

Now,  if  the  average  family  switch 
their  tea  brand  about  once  every  three 
years,  doesn’t  it  follow  that  if  you 
are  to  reach  all  of  the  “switchers,”  in 
a  given  market,  you  should  schedule 
your  advertising  for  a  run  of  at  least 
36  months? 

Break  it  down  another  way.  Assume 
that  a  market  has  10,950  families. 
That’s  about  40,000  persons.  One-third 
of  10,950  is  3,650.  If  one-third  of  all 
families  switch  their  tea  brand  each 
year  (3,650) ,  it  follows  that  an  average 
of  10  families  in  the  market  will 
change  to  a  new  tea  every  one  of  the 
365  days,  in  each  of  the  three  years. 

If  we  were  the  national  advertising 
manager  of  a  daily  newspaper,  we 


would  in  1944  do  at  least  10  consumer 
surveys  on  at  least  10  different  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  bread,  tea,  coffee,  beer, 
cigarettes,  men’s  shoes,  rugs,  watches, 
butter  and  cigars.  We  would  find  out 
from  our  own  neighbors  and  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  our  newspaper  the  time  factor 
involved  in  the  switch  from  one  brand 
to  another. 

If  we  were  the  local  manager  of  a 
paper  we  would  get  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  about  meat  markets,  clothing 
stores,  jewelry  stores,  piano  stores, 
shoe  repair  shops,  life  insurance 
agents,  etc.  Why  do  families  stop 
shopping  at  a  certain  store?  Why  do 
they  switch  from  one  insurance  agent 
to  another?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  head  of  a  family  shouldn’t  carry 
all  of  his  life  insurance  with  but  one 
company?  All  insurance  companies 
are  so  closely  regulated  and  super¬ 
vised  that,  in  the  long  run,  one  might 
be  as  good  as  another. 

1944  Coming 

1944  is  just  around  the  comer,  and 
most  of  us  are  facing  some  pretty 
severe  cuts  in  our  paper  supply.  This 
problem  can’t  be  solved  by  salesmen; 
it’s  up  to  management  to  decide 
what  amount  of  editorial  matter  they 
are  going  to  run,  and  what  amount 
of  space  is  to  be  allotted  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  paper  shortage  today  is  one 
thing;  it  is  bound  to  be  something 
entirely  different  a  year  from  today. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  starting 
some  simple  consumer  research  proj¬ 
ects  that  will  give  us  information  that 
today  can’t  be  found  in  text-books,  or 
in  the  files  of  the  average  newspaper 
executive.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
those  of  us  who  decide  to  continue  in 
the  newspaper  business,  must  do 
something  beside  criticize  radio,  laugh 
at  direct  mail  salesmen,  or  smile  when 
an  advertiser  starts  to  talk  about  out¬ 
door  advertising. 

Small  space  is  going  to  be  used  more 
often  in  1944.  And,  if  what  we  see  in 
the  various  cities  we  visit  is  any 
criterion  of  what’s  coming,  a  great 
many  local  and  national  advertisers 
are  going  to  use  more  ads,  more 
often,  and  over  longer  periods  in 
1944. 


FORMS  OWN  FIRM 

James  O.  Peck,  for  21  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.,  has  resigned  to  form  his  own 
research  organization,  to  be  called  the 
James  O.  Peck  Co.  The  new  firm, 
which  will  open  offices  at  12  E.  41st  St., 
New  York,  Jan.  3,  will  specialize  in 
reports  on  market  conditions  and  con¬ 
sumer  viewpoints,  and  the  service  will 
be  offered  to  non-competitive  com¬ 
panies  selling  to  industrial  markets 
and  to  non-competitive  manufacturers 
of  consumer  products. 
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Lauds  Press  for 
Exploding  "Dream 
Car"  Theories 

“America’s  newspapers  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  fine  job  they 
have  done  in  a  continuingly  sound 
manner,  of  disabusing  the  public  mind 
about  the  ‘dream  car’  that  some 
imaginative  writers  elsewhere  have 
said  will  appear  when  the  war  ends,” 
George  T.  Christopher,  president  and 
general  manager,  Packard  Motor  Car 
Co.,  said  this  week. 

“  ‘Dream  cars’  will  continue  to  be 
dreams  when  the  automotive  market 
opens  up  again.  That  will  be  about 
four  months  after  war  contracts  are 
cancelled  and  work  starts  on  removing 
the  goverrunent’s  war  machinery  from 
our  plants,  to  make  room  for  the  tools 
that  will  fashion  cars  once  more.  The 
history  of  the  automobile  has  been  a 
story  of  gradual  evolution,  not  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  true 
after  the  war,”  he  continued. 

Car  Boem 

“An  imprecedented  boom  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  car  industry  for  several 
post-war  years,  to  meet  the  long 
pent-up  demand  of  a  car-hungry 
public. 

Quickly  as  posible,  new  cars  will 
be  produced  but  they  will  not  show 
sensational  changes.  They  will  closely 
resemble  the  1942  models  that  are  now 
giving  such  excellent  service  to  own¬ 
ers  who  have  learned  to  care  for  them 
under  the  demands  of  wartime  con¬ 
servation.” 

He  explained  that  the  industry  has 
ideas  for  “the  improved  car  of  the 
future,”  many  of  them  the  result  of 
improvements  learned  in  war  produc¬ 
tion,  among  which  are  the  increased 
use  of  plastics,  more  durable  paint 
finishes,  alloy  steels  making  lighter 
cars  possible  and  improved  gaso¬ 
line.  ^ 

However,  he  warned,  it  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  these  reach  sales¬ 
rooms,  and  even  so  they  are  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  processing  of  materials 
rather  than  “radically  new  materials” 
predicted  by  so  many. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Christopher  as¬ 
serted  that  the  boom  market  ahead 
will  be  “cultivated  by  the  good  and 
sound  use  of  newspaper  advertising,” 
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In  1917— Government  took  over  railroads— Transporta¬ 
tion  congested— Emtargo'es  declared— Only  5,000  miles 
of  hard  roads— Only  335,000  Trucks 


In  1943— Transportation  doing  a  successful  job— 
Railroads  backed  up  by  350,000  miles  of  hard 
roads  and  5,000,000  Trucks  and  Trailers 


What  happened  in  World  War  I? 

The  government  took  over  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Our  transportation  system  broke 
down.  Freight  embargoes  were  declared. 

Why  hasn’t  it  happened  in  this 
war? 

One  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  we  now 
have  a  5-billion-dollar  highway  system  to 
back  up  and  relieve  our  railroads — a  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  practically  non-existent  in 
1917.  And  its  importance  is  emphasized 
when  we  consider  that  today  the  railroads 
have  something  like  25,000  less  miles  of 
right-of-way,  650,000  fewer  freight  cars, 
20,000  fewer  locomotives  and  750,000 
fewer  workers  than  they  had  in  World 
War  I. 

But — we  can’t  be  complacent. 

The  last  war  proved  that  “it  can  happen 
here.”  It  could  happen  again — if  highway 
transportation  broke  down. 

How  could  it  fail? 

Trucks  and  trailers  do  wear  out . . .  and 
due  to  lack  of  replacement  vehicles,  repair 
parts  and  mechanics,  the  number  laid  up 
is  steadily  increasing.  Some  for-hire  oper¬ 


ators  have  as  many  as  25%  of  their  imits 
off  the  road  right  now,  seriously  affecting 
the  movement  of  war  freight  and  causing 
the  operators  heavy  financial  losses. 

A  serious  situation. 

Highway  transportation  is  virtually  un¬ 
der  Federal  and  State  control,  because 
vital  policy  decisions  affecting  equipment 
and  operations  have  been  removed  from 
management  and  are  controlled  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  government  realizes  that 
fair  earnings  are  essential.  That  is  why, 
when  it  took  over  the  rails  in  1917,  earn- 


Highway  transportation  grew  from 
practically  nothing  to  where  it  is  today  in 
the  past  25  years.  Trucks  and  trailers  and 
freight  terminals  were  bought  out  of 
earnings.  Today,  heavy  wartime  traffic  is 
rapidly  burning  up  the  equipment  so 
laboriously  acquired.  At  the  same  time, 
because  production  of  civilian  trucks  and 
trailers  was  stopped  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  only  a  few  have  been  built 
since,  carriers  are  in  danger  of  being  put 
out  of  business  and  their  franchises 
bought  up  by  all  too  eager  competitors — 
some  of  whom  are  prohtably  engaged  in 
other  forms  of  transportation. 

Truck  and  trailer  manufacture  should 
never  have  been  stopped.  It  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  transportation  of  war 
products  as  it  is  to  provide  production — 
and  we  did  not  curtail  production. 


ings  equal  to  those  averaged  for  a  previ¬ 
ous  three-year  period  were  guaranteed. 
But,  under  the  peculiar  Federal  and  State 
control  over  highway  transportation  in 
this  war,  many  motor  transport  operators 
are  losing  money.  And  continued  losses 
are  one  of  the  surest  ways  in  which  high¬ 
way  transportation  can  be  destroyed. 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one  — 

unshackle  motor  transport  by: 

^  Establishing  a  sound  program  so  that 
an  adequate  number  of  replacement  ve¬ 
hicles — and,  of  course,  repair  parts — are 
built  and  delivered  to  essential  haulers. 

Q  Deferring  from  military  service  men 
in  the  operating  and  maintenance  fields 
of  essential  motor  transport. 

e  Establishing  new,  imiform,  more  lib¬ 
eral  size-and- weight  “floors,”  and/or  reci¬ 
procity  between  all  States  on  vehicle 
sizes  and  weights.  Eliminating  taxes, 
assessments  and  fees  over  and  above 
those  required  for  road  building  and 
maintenance.  In  the  public  and  national 
interest  and  to  speed  our  war  effort — 
State  barriers  of  all  kinds  should  be  elim- 


Wor/d’i  Largeit  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers 


Service  In  All  Principal  Cities 
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"Believe  It  or  Not" 
Hits  25-Year  Mark; 
Ripley  Honored 

It  isn’t  often  that  a  newspaperman 
can  make  a  paying  thing  out  of  the 
lack  of  an  idea.  At  least  one  man  did 
that  — a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago 
— and  not  only 
did  he  make  it 
pay,  but  he  also 
got  himself 
thereby  numer¬ 
ous  honorary 
university  de¬ 
grees  and  many 
citations  in  for¬ 
eign  countries, 
believe  it  or  not. 

That  man  is  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Ripley, 

King  Features 
Syndicate  cartoonist,  world  traveler. 

Last  week  Ripley  told  about  it  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  Banshees,  a 
group  of  New  York  newspapermen, 
advertising  men,  and  publicists,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  where  he  was  honor 
guest  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
first  “Believe  It  or  Not”  cartoon. 

“On  Dec.  18,  1918,  I  was  sitting  be¬ 
fore  a  drawing  board  in  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  old  New  York  Globe, 
where  I  was  working  as  a  sports  car¬ 
toonist.  On  that  particular  day  my 
mind  was  a  complete  blank.  The 
deadline  was  fast  approaching,  so,  in 
desperation,  I  hurriedly  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  few  sports  oddities,  made 
them  into  a  cartoon,  captioned  it  ‘Be¬ 
lieve  It  or  Not,’  and  went  home  think¬ 
ing  I  had  done  a  very  bad  day’s  work.” 

Travels  Widely 

The  comments  of  the  editor  and 
readers  surprised  him.  They  thought 
it  wasn’t  too  bad  at  all.  Thereafter, 
he  drew  one  BION  a  week  for  a  while, 
then  two  a  week,  while  interest  in  it 
grew.  Several  years  later  Joseph  V. 
Connolly,  then  a  King  Features  execu¬ 
tive,  now  head  of  the  W.  R.  Hearst 
organization,  asked  Ripley  how  he’d 
like  to  draw  “Believe  It  or  Nots”  for 
the  syndicate.  He  would,  he  said,  and 
he’s  been  doing  it  ever  since. 

In  his  search  for  material  Ripley 
has  traveled  around  the  world  many 
times.  Until  war  came,  he  journeyed 
abroad  every  year,  and  he  has  now 
visited  more  than  200  countries — 
among  them  such  places  as  Swazi¬ 
land,  Djebel  Druse,  Zara,  Bechuana- 
land,  and  Ajmer-Merwara.  And  in 
those  places  he  has  foimd  for  his  car¬ 
toons  such  things  as  men  hanging  by 
their  hair  for  days,  a  pin-sticking  con¬ 
test  in  which  one  man  imbedded  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pins  in  his  flesh,  and  similar 
delightful  customs. 

“But,”  says  Ripley,  “it  really  isn’t 
necessary  for  me  to  seek  far  for  un¬ 
usual  facts.  It’s  just  that  I  like  to 
travel.  If  I  stay  more  than  a  few 
months  in  one  place,  I  feel  I’m  in  a 
rut.  There  is  plenty  of  proof  in  the 
thousands  of  pieces  of  mail  I  get  every 
week  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  Getting  material  becomes 
easier  every  day.” 

Fereiga  CircalatioR 

In  25  years,  Ripley  has  drawn  al¬ 
most  10,000  daily  cartoons.  He  has 
also  written  three  books,  appeared  on 
many  radio  programs,  and  lectured 
extensively.  “Believe  It  or  Not,”  in 
addition  to  its  wide  circulation  in  this 
coimtry,  has  appeared  in  many  foreign 
countries,  in  17  different  languages. 
That  circulation,  like  his  travels,  has 
been  largely  stopped  by  the  war,  al¬ 
though  the  cartoons  are  still  published 
in  Spanish  in  the  Latin-American 
counMes,  and  in  England. 

Probably  as  tmusual  as  any  of  his 


cartoon  subjects  is  Ripley’s  home. 
Virtually  a  museum,  it  contains  such 
objects  as  a  wooden  self-statue  made 
by  a  Japanese,  which  is  embellished 
with  the  artist’s  own  fingernails, 
teeth  and  hair;  massive  bronze  and 
porcelain  Chinese  figures;  a  Buddhist 
shrine;  and,  sitting  on  a  balcony  in 
the  living-room,  with  legs  hanging 
over  the  rail,  a  giant  ikon. 

This  week  marks  another  anniver¬ 
sary  for  Ripley.  Fifty  years  ago,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1893,  he  was  bom  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  At  16,  he  joined  the 
art  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
later  going  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Fired  from  the  Chronicle  because 
he  demanded  a  pay  raise  of  $2.50,  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  <tew 
cartoons  for  several  years.  Having 
been  a  semi-professional  pitcher  in 
California,  he  decided  to  have  a  try¬ 
out  with  the  New  York  Giants.  He 
was  moderately  successful,  and  might 
have  continued  in  baseball,  had  not 
his  career  been  stopped  abruptly  by 
a  broken  arm.  Back  to  the  drawing 
board  he  went  to  draw  sports  subjects 
and,  ultimately,  “Believe  It  or  Not.” 

Clapper  Going  Abroad 
RAYMOND  CLAPPER,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  columnist,  who  has 
already  covered  the  European  front, 
will  be  headed  shortly  alter  Christmas 
for  the  Pacific,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  this  week. 

Book  Features 

THE  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
h£ts  for  immediate  release  a  new 
love  story  by  Rob  Eden.  Entitled 
“You  Are  the  One,”  the  story  was 
written  for  first  publication  as  a  news¬ 
paper  serial  and  will  be  released  in 
36  installments.  .  .  .  “Paris  Under¬ 
ground,”  by  Etta  Shiber,  is  scheduled 
as  the  next  book  to  be  serialized  by 
King  Features.  It  will  run  daily  for 
five  weeks,  with  illustrations  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Reusswig. 

Strip  Tells  True  War  Story 
“DON  WINSLOW  of  the  Navy,”  Bell 
Syndicate’s  comic  strip  by  Lieut.- 
Commander  Frank  Martinek,  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  true  story  of  Lieut,  (j.g.) 
George  H.  Smith,  starting  with  the 
week  of  Dec.  27.  Smith  bailed  out  of 
his  sinking  fighter  plane  over  the 
Pacific  recently,  and  drifted  on  a  rub¬ 
ber  life  raft  for  20  days  in  the  Coral 
Sea. 

Personals  and  Notes 
ERNIE  PYLE,  now  covering  the  Ital¬ 
ian  front,  is  published  in  200  U.  S. 
newspapers,  according  to  George 
Carlin,  UFS  general  manager.  His 
circulation  is  now  the  largest  of  any 
feature  handled  by  United  Features 
with  the  exception  of  Drew  Pearson’s 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round.”  .  .  . 
AP  Features’  Milt  Morris  has  just 
completed  a  series  of  on-the-spot 
sketches  of  Washington  and  its  per¬ 
sonalities,  including  Bernard  Baruch, 
Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  for 
AP  Features  release.  .  .  .  Bernie  Ho¬ 
garth,  who  draws  “Tarzan”  for 
United  Features,  has  been  classified 
1-A  by  his  draft  board.  .  .  .  Watson 
Davis,  director  of  Science  Service, 
spoke  on  “Scientific  Questions  for  the 
Future”  last  week,  at  commencement 
exercises  of  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Five  special 
end-of-year  pages,  covering  highlights; 
of  1943,  have  been  distributed  by  AP 
Features  to  AP  member  newspapers. 
Illustrated  reviews  cover  front  page, 
sports,  woman’s,  and  business  page 
news.  .  .  .  You  may  soon  be  hearing 
Gus  Edson’s  “The  Gumps,”  CT-NYNS 
feature,  on  the  air.  Arrangements  for 
a  sponsor,  network,  etc.,  are  .^ow  in 
the  works. 


140  ^Outposts' 
That  Help 
Food  Fight  for 
Freedom 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  job  of  feed¬ 
ing  America  at  war  this  year  is  more  challeng¬ 
ing  than  ever.  The  goal  is  higher.  The  ob¬ 
stacles  are  greater. 

One  of  the  major  agencies  that  will  work 
unstintingly  at  this  job,  in  cooperation  with 
the  farmers  of  America,  is  the  A.  &  P.  system 
of  field  and  terminal  offices  throughout  the 
United  States — 140  of  them  in  the  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  field  alone. 

Into  these  offices  flows  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  about  market  conditions,  crop  outlook, 
and  consumer  preferences — the  daily  facts  es¬ 
sential  to  producer  and  distributor.  Through 
these  offices,  thousands  of  producers  send  their 
food  to  millions  of  consumers.  Because  of 
these  offices  more  food  is  purchased  and  moved 
efficiently  into  consumption — with  a  dramatic 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  cost. 

Every  American  knows  that  food  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  weapons  of  battle.  The  more 
efficiently  it  is  distributed,  the  more  effectively 
it  fights  for  freedom.  That  is  why  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  A.  &  P.  organization  —  from  our 
field  offices  through  our  factories,  warehouses 
and  stores  —  is  pledged  to  keep  on  doing  the 
most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution  in 
America. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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ONE  MINUTE  TILL  MIDNIGHT. . 


•  •  j{*s  routine  on  every  trip  to  "Shangri-la” 

—regulations  demand  it. 

iAe  scheduled  arrival  of  vitally  needed 

war  materiel  depends  on  doing  it  over  and  over  again. 

iAe  /itH€  /•  •  •  That's  part  of  the  co-pilot’s  job  on 
every  Silverliner  in  war  paint.  Yet  one  night— and  soon  now— it  will 
seem  anything  but  monotonous! 

He  will  glance  at  his  wristwatch— and  after  the  "hundredth”  look 
at  its  luminous  hands,  a  glowing  smile  will  spread  over  his  face..: 

Here  is  what  he  will  have  been  waiting  for— and,  in  a  larger  sense, 
what  we  are  all  fighting  for . . . 

CHRISTMAS— and  the  right  to  spend  it  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  American  Way! 

Trees  and  toys ...  lights  and  laughter ...  giving  and  receiving.:; 
the  spirit  that’s  evoked  the  moment  we  hear  Christmas  Carols  on  the 
radio— and  that  carries  right  through  the  holidays!  Whether  there’s  a 
war  or  no  war,  "one  minute  till  Christmas”  has  a  world  of  meaning 
to  every  American  man,  woman  and  child! 

Again  this  year  there  will  he  many  of  us  to  tvhom  Christmas  Eve 
will  bring  only  a  momentary  pause  in  our  labors, . .  the  war  workers 
on  the  night  shift. . .  the  men  and  women  operating  Eastern  Air  Lines* 
schedules  at  home  and  Military  T ransport  Division  schedules  abroad. 

Still,  all  of  us  who  work— and  all  of  us  who,  as  a  result,  must 
endure  being  separated  from  our  loved  ones— cannot  help  but  feel,  if 
we  think  about  it,  that  in  so  doing  we  are  giving  the  finest  Christmas 
present  of  all  to  our  boys  in  the  armed  services.  More  than  all  the 
packages  we  have  sent  overseas;  more  than  all  the  money  we  have 
raised  for  service  men’s  organizations;  it’s  the  one  thing  our  boys 
really  appreciate  most  and  it’s  one  thing  that  only  you  and  I  per¬ 
sonally  can  give.  It’s  our  100  percent  cooperation  in  the  war  program! 


This  is  no  time  to  relax  our  efforts,  as  the  big  fight  lies  ahead— 
and  every  soldier,  sailor  and  flyer  is  going  to  need  all  of  your  help 
and  mine  in  the  battles  to  come.  We  on  the  Home  Front— that 
"Front  of  Fronts”— must  continue  to  play  our  parts  to  the  utmost 
to  preserve^or  our  boys  the  type  of  America  they  are  fighting  for  and 
which  we  are  enjoying  today,  when  they  return  after  the  war. 

Then  let’s  resolve  that  next  Christmas  will  not  be  one  of  separation 
but  of  celebration!  And  to  that  end  we  shall  strive,  by  redoubling 
our  individual  efforts  and  backing  the  attack  with  War  Bonds,  to 
make  1944  a  year  of  Victory! 


EASTERN 


CHICAGO^ 


I  AcKMtmQM 

I^VANNAM 

MiluNSwica 

i^MCXSONVIUr 

k  oArrONA  HACK  / 
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A  Tribute  to  a  Fine 
Promotion  Booklet 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

AFTEIR  you  have  looked  over  a  steady 

stream  of  promotion  jobs  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  several  years,  as  we  have,  you 
arrive  at  a  point  of  strictly  controlled 
emotions.  You  see  promotions  that 
you  admire,  whose  craftsmanship  you 
approve,  whose  copy  and  art  strike 
you  as  being  above  average — but  you 
rarely  go  dancing  in  the  streets  with 
enthusiasm.  You  get  a  little  bit  blase 
about  what  you  see,  like  the  scene 
shifters  back  stage  at  the  Follies. 

But  every  once  in  a  while  some¬ 
thing  terrific  comes  along,  something 
that  gets  imder  your  hard,  tough,  old 
hide  and  gives  you  a  real  thrill.  That’s 
what  has  just  happened  to  T.  S.  Irvin. 
We  received  a  simple,  little  booklet 
a  few  days  ago  from  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and,  boys  and 
girls,  it  excited  us  as  no  promotion 
has  for  many  a  moon. 

Pvblic  Service  Program 

The  booklet  is  entitled,  “The  Story 
of  Plant  to  Prosper,”  and  as  the  title 
implies,  the  booldet  is  not  in  itself  the 
promotion,  but  rather  the  record  of 
one  of  the  greatest  public  service  pro¬ 
grams  for  which  any  newspaper  can 
claim  credit.  The  Plant  to  Prosper 
Program  was  conceived  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  11  years  ago  as  a 
movement  to  free  southern  farmers 
from  one-crop  bondage.  It  has  grown 
into  a  tremendous  competition  in 
which  awards  are  now  offered  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  record  of  living  at 
home,  soil  conservation,  diversifica¬ 
tion  and  home  improvement  and  man¬ 
agement  Tliis  year,  109,000  families 
working  6,479,348  acres,  were  enrolled 
in  the  program! 

“Plant  to  Prosper”  is  an  organized 
project  by  which  cash  prizes,  trophies 
and  certificates  encourage  systematic 
improvement  of  southern  farms.  Fam¬ 
ilies  are  enrolled  through  county 
agents,  given  instruction  and  encoxir- 
agement  and  provided  with  a  detailed 
record  book  which  must  be  carefully 
kept.  These  are  graded  40%  for  liv¬ 
ing  at  home  and  utilizing  everything 
possible  the  farm  has  to  offer,  20% 
for  diversification,  20%  for  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  20%  for  home  manage¬ 
ment. 

A  grand  total  of  $3,850  in  prizes  is 
awarded  to  farmers,  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  who  score  the  best. 
These  prizes  are  a  fine  incentive  to 
thousands  of  farm  families  but  all  of 
them  are  really  winners,  whether  they 
happen  to  get  one  of  the  cash  prizes 
or  not  because  of  the  effect  the  com¬ 
petition  has  on  their  land.  You  can 
get  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
program  and  what  it  means  from  these 
few  sentences  in  the  Conunercial  Ap¬ 
peal’s  booklet: 

“In  1942,  extension  directors  and 
FSA  supervisors  reported  that  Plant 
to  Pro^>er’s  actual  value  to  229  coun¬ 
ties  covered  by  it  was  $28,519455. 
Plant  to  Prosper  families  in  that  year 
increased  their  hog  production  18%, 
cattle  production  24%,  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  30%,  soybean  production  22% 
and  dairy  production  28%. 

Cose  Histories  Teid 

“Better  than  that,  though,  was  the 
realization  that  in  109,000  farms  in 
the  South  there  will  be  enough  to  eat 
in  the  Winter;  enough  feed  for  the 
stock  no  matter  what  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton;  homes  secure  from  Winter’s  cold; 
and  fields  will  be  refurbished  ready 
for  the  touch  of  next  year’s  plow.  .  .  . 

“And  best  of  all  is  the  number  of 


families  who  have  found  independence 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.” 

To  show  what  the  program  actually 
can  mean,  the  booklet  tells  the  story 
of  some  of  the  prize  winners.  The 
sharecropper,  for  28  years  depressed, 
debt-ridden,  who  today  owns  a  debt- 
free  model  farm  because  Plant  to 
Prosper  showed  him  the  way  and 
made  it  possible.  The  couple  who 
married  with  total  resources  of  $25.19 
and  worked  out  of  sharecropping  into 
free  and  clear  ownership  of  an  80-acre 
farm.  The  young  fellow  who  took 
over  the  eroded,  worn-out,  run-down 
place  that  everyone  warned  him 
against  and  produced  a  net  income  of 
almost  $6,000  four  years  later. 

Their  stories  are  all  there.  Also 
their  pictures,  pictures  that  tell  more 
than  words — of  pride,  and  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  and  independence. 

As  far  as  the  Commercial  Appeal  is 
concerned  this  program  is  totally  and 
purely  a  public  service.  Many  of 
those  enrolled  in  the  program  are  not 
subscribers  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  get  them  to  subscribe.  Similarly 
no  advertising  is  allowed  in  any  way 
to  be  associated  with  Plant  to  Prosper. 
The  whole  project,  it  is  stated,  “is  elo¬ 
quent  evidence  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal’s  profound  belief  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  destiny  of  the  farmer  in  the 
South.” 

Other  newq;>apers  have  taken  up 
the  Plant  to  Prosper  idea  and,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Commercial  Appeal,  are 
sponsoring  contests  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  areas.  We  don’t  know  how  many 
booklets  Promotion  Manager  Pierre 
Martineau  has  on  hand,  but  it  would 
be  well  worth  your  while  to  get  a 
copy  if  you  can. 

R  X  M  C  =  X 

DON’T  be  frightened.  This  isn’t  going 

to  be  a  dissertation  on  higher 
mathematics.  The  mysterious  formula 
is  only  the  method  for  computing  a 
milline  rate  (rate  times  one  million 
divided  by  circulation).  It  appears 
on  the  cover  of  an  extremely  fectual 
folder  just  produced  by  the  Boston 
Advertiser.  We  were  rather  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  because  it  represents  the 
most  objective  and  mathematical 
compariscm  of  newspapers  we  have 
happened  to  get  in  some  time. 

Purpose  of  the  folder  is  to  show  the 
low  milline  rate  of  the  Advertiser  in 
comparison  with  other  Boston  Sunday 
papers  and  also  leading  Sunday  pa- 
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pers  in  other  cities.  First  it  lists  the 
first  50  Sunday  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  in  order  of  circulation  (Boston 
newspapers  in  caps  to  indicate  where 
the  Advertiser  stands.)  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  tables — a  direct  cir¬ 
culation  comparison  of  the  four  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  papers,  a  milline  table 
for  the  same  papers  and  a  milline 
comparison  between  the  Advertiser 
and  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  Los  Angeles  Sunday  papers. 

And  that’s  all.  The  retailer  then 
proceeds  to  draw  his  own  conclusion 
about  it. 

In  the  Mail 

A  MARKET  study  considerably  more 

detailed  and  illuminating  than  most 
has  just  been  issued  by  tne  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers.  Although  it  is 
held  to  the  four-page  folder  format, 
it  is  packed  with  pertinent  data — a 
good  pattern  to  study  if  you  have  a 
similar  project  in  mind. 

“Hawaii  at  War!”  is  an  oversize,  80- 
page  book  recording  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  in  pictures  and  news  dispatches 
published  by  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin.  Price  $1  per  copy. 


New  Scripps-Howard 
Study  to  Be  Shown 

The  presentation  of  a  preliminary 
post-war  survey,  made  in  about  10  of 
their  cities,  will  be  made  by  thno 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers’  repw- 
.sentatives  at  the  Jan.  13  session  of  t^ 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
victory  and  post-war  conference,  Jan. 
10-14,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

Inspiration  for  the  study,  which  the 
newspaper  chain  made,  was  provided 
by  a  post-war  booklet,  “Plan  for  Local 
Forecasts  as  a  Basis  for  Post-War 
Planning,”  issued  this  summer  by  the 
NRDGA 

H.  H.  MacLean,  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Retail  Stores  Dhri- 
sion;  Vernon  Brooks,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram,  and  Earl  Gaines,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  will 
present  the  results  of  the  survey  at 
the  convention. 

The  same  afternoon  a  speech  will 
be  made  on  the  subject,  “liie  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Advertising  and  Selling  in 
Post-War  America,”  but  to  date  no 
speaker  has  been  selected. 


STORES  BACK  IN  TIMES 

Lord  &  Taylor  and  McCreery’s,  New 
York  department  stores,  returned  their 
advertising  schedules  to  the  daily  and 
Sunday  New  York  Times  last  week. 
The  stores  were  the  last  two  holdouts 
in  the  controversy  which  arose  last 
spring  when  the  Times  increased  its 
advertising  rate  and  15  stores  and 
their  trade  association  were  fined 
$5,000  each  in  a  federal  court  on  con¬ 
spiracy  charges.  All  the  other  stores 
returned  their  advertising  to  the  Times 
following  the  court’s  decision.  (K  & 
P.,  April  17,  page  11.) 


IN  UQUIDATION 

A  partnership  to  be  known  as  the 
Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency  will  be 
organized  on  Dec.  31,  1943,  by  present 
stockholders  of  the  Fitzgerald  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  whi^  will  be  dis¬ 
solved  on  that  date,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  new  partnership  will 
be  composed  of  Joseph  L.  IGlleen, 
Joseph  H.  Epstein,  Roy  M.  Schwarz, 
Leonard  K  Gessner,  E.  W.  Rector 
WoottMi  and  Warren  G.  Posey. 

The  partnership  will  take  over  all 
assets  and  liabilities  and  assume  all 
obligations  of  the  Fitzgerald  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc. 


Are  you  changins  to  nar¬ 
rower  newsprint?  Use  Burg¬ 
ess  Chrome  Mats  to  secure 
necessary  shrinkage. 


.  i  ^ 

A  Laboratory  | 


Product 


Chrome 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FREEPORT  „  ,  ,  *  .  .  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 
RALPH  LEBER  CO.,  426  Poison  Bldg..  SEATTLE.  WASH. 
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One  of  the  world’s 
great  human  stories 


America 

must 

hnuMT 


But  Americans  have  not  heard  much  about  the 
famine.  Yet  thousands  of  American  soldiers  are 
in  India,  the  base  for  our  coming  campaign 
against  the  Japanese  in  Burma.  The  epidemics 
threaten  our  men,  the  famine  threatens  their  lines 
of  supply. 


Fifty  million  people  are  ravaged  by  famine 
in  India.  Thousands  are  dying  of  starvation 
in  Bengal  alone.  It  is  feared  that  2,000,000  will 
die  before  the  harvest  unless  relief  comes. 
Plague  follows  in  the  wake  of  hunger. 

The  British  press  has  told  its  readers  about  this 
terrible  situation.  With  their  quick  sympathy, 
the  British  people  have  cried  out  for  relief  ac¬ 
tion,  have  organized  their  own  relief  commit¬ 
tees. 


The  Indian  people,  starving  and  dying,  claim 
our  sympathy  and  help  as  much  as  the  people  of 
Greece,  of  North  Africa  and  Sicily,  and  others 
to  whom  we  send  shiploads  of  food. 


China,  torn  by  its  own  war  tragedies,  has  already 
forwarded  through  its  Indian  Famine  Relief 
Committee  1,000,000  rupees  in  two  installments 
to  the  stricken  areas. 


If  America  is  to  act  for  the  relief  of  India,  Amer¬ 
icans  must  know  the  facts. 


We  urge  the  American  press  to  give  prominent  dis¬ 
play  to  the  news  from  India,  to  run  feature  stories  and 
pictures  and  editorials,  until  the  famine  is  relieved. 


INDIA  FAMINE  RELIEF  COMMITTEE,  Inc 

40  East  49th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Space  for  this  advertisement  paid  for  by  LETTER,  Tucson,  Arizona 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ANFA  TO  HOLD  MECHANICAL  MEETING  IN  JUNE 

THE  Mechanical  Committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  announces  that  the  annual  Mechanical  Conference  is  definitely  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  12,  13,  and  14,  1944. 
This  convention,  bringing  together  mechanical  executives  of  newspapers  of 
this  country  and  Canada,  has  been  held  consecutively  since  1927  except  for 
the  one  year,  1943,  when  it  was  held  by  mail.  The  increased  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  mechanical  problems  which  exist  now,  as  compared  to  a 
year  ago,  preclude  an  adequate  coverage  except  by  means  of  the  annual  con¬ 
ference.  The  members  of  this  committee  recently  appointed  by  Linwood  I. 
Noyes,  ANPA  president,  are:  A.  H.  Burns,  Mech.  Supt.,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  chairman;  John  L.  Blake,  vice-president,  Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co., 
New  York;  John  A.  Burke,  prod,  mgr.,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
T.  A.  Corcoran,  purchasing  agent,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  &  Times; 
Worth  C.  Coutney,  gen.  mgr.,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade;  Edwin  H.  Evers,  mech.  supt, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  L.  J.  Griner,  mech.  supt.,  Youngstown  (0.)  Vin¬ 
dicator;  M.  A.  Hagan,  engraving  supt.,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  John  W.  Park, 
prod,  mgr.,  Chicago  Tribune;  C.  H.  Ruth,  supt.,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 
J.  J.  Shea,  gen.  mech.  supt.,  Hearst  Newspai)ers,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

NEW  ENG,  DAILIES  OPPOSE  DROPPING  AN  ISSUE 

RESULTS  of  the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  questionnaire, 
sent  to  its  members  in  October,  show  that  the  majority  of  the  papers  are 
opposed  to  dropping  one  issue  each  week  should  the  newsprint  shortage  make 
such  a  step  necessary,  according  to  an  announcement  this  week.  Of  the  20 
papers  replying,  only  two,  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item  and  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time,  which  are  now  on  a  five-day  publication  basis,  favored  it. 


McNutt  Studies 
6-Day  Wk.  Proposal 

Waskincton,  Dec.  23 — The  War 
Manpower  (Commission’s  Regional 
Board  of  Appeals  has  failed  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  the  proposed  order 
establishing  a  six-day  week  for  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers  and  as  a  result  the 
issue  has  gone  to  Chairman  Paul  V. 
McNutt  for  his  decision. 

Because  the  basic  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  are  so  closely  related  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  over  contract  terms  still  raging 
here,  there  was  speculation  that  Chair¬ 
man  McNutt  might  not  make  an  early 
finding. 

Fred  Hetzel,  area  director  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  had  issued  the  order.  It  car¬ 
ried  numerous  exceptions,  with  each 
of  the  four  newspaper  publishing 
plants  separately  (fiscussed.  Hetzel 
fixed  the  effective  date,  generally,  at 
Nov.  1  for  non-mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  and  Nov.  14  for  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  ‘Die  appeal,  in  which  all 
publishers  joined,  stayed  enforce¬ 
ment 

The  Washington  publishers  did  not 
contend  in  their  appeal  that  the  six- 
day  week  is  not  applicable  to  news¬ 
papers  generally,  but  restricted  ffieir 
criticisms  to  its  intended  application 
to  their  operations. 

PICK  HEIFFUL  ACTORS 

Voting  to  seiect  the  most  coopera¬ 
tive  motion  picture  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses,  the  Hollywood  Women's  Press 
Club  recently  named  Ann  Sheridan 
and  Bob  Hope  as  the  most  helpful  at 
interviews  and  Joan  Fontaine  and 
Errol  Flynn  the  least  receptive. 


German  Prisoners 
Help  Publish  Weekly 

Monte  Vista,  Col.,  Dec.  22 — The 
Monte  Vista  Journal  today  became 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  to  be 
published  by  German  prisoners  of 
war. 

When  Publisher  J.  W.  Canant  and 
three  printers  became  ill  an  emer¬ 
gency  call  was  sent  by  Lonnie  Pip¬ 
pin,  the  newspaper’s  manager,  to 
Capt.  James  L.  Monson,  in  charge  of 
the  temporary  war  prisoner  camp  at 
Monte  Vista.  Capt.  Monson  polled 
the  Nazis  and  asked,  “have  any  of  you 
ever  had  any  newspaper  experience?’’ 

The  poll  product  a  type-setter,  a 
stereotyper  and  a  press  feeder,  they 
were  rushed  to  the  Journal  plant  and 
with  Pippen  directing  the  trio  the 
newspaper  came  out  on  time  today. 

ANPA  CONTTEST  DATE 

Entries  in  the  third  annual  essay 
contest  for  journalism  students,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  tmtil  Jan.  20,  the  ANPA  an¬ 
nounced  last  week.  They  should  be 
submitted  to  the  president  of  the 
ANPA,  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

DROPS  BAN^  LINE 

Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Times- 
Dispateh,  morning,  and  News-Leader,. 
evening,  in  a  further  >  effort  >  to  con¬ 
serve  newsprint,  have  abandoned  the 
eight-column  date  line  at  the  top  of 
the  inside  pages  for  one  of  two  col¬ 
umns  indented  at  the  top  of  the  out¬ 
side  two  columns. 


WANTED: 

Pony  Autopiatos 


Fsctorr  relmllt  Pony  Antoplmte*  nrrently 
needed.  11  joa  own  a  PONT  with  cooler 
attached  •  •  .  not  In  lue  •  •  •  let  m  make 
ron  a  liberal  offer  lor  it.  Send  detaile  to- 

Wood  Newspaper  MaeUnerr  Corporation. 
Plainflfld.  N.  t.  N.  T.  Oflieei  5*1  Sth  Are. 


THE  ZENGER  MEMORIAL  FUND,  INC. 

Contributions  received  since  last  published  list  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER— 12-20-41. 


Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star — A.  Kofman .  $5.00 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Everybody’s  Daily — F.  B.  Rogger .  10.00 

California  Circulation  Mgrs.  Asso.  (H.  P.  Yehling,  Secy.-Treas.)  10.00 

Charleston  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier — Benjamin  Weir .  15.00 

Federated  Publications,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — A.  L.  Miller . 25.00 

International  Circulation  Mgrs.  Asso. — L.  W.  McFetridge _ 100.00 

Frank  P.  Keeney,  Keeney  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  10.00 

*Otto  C.  Lightner,  Lightner  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  10.00 

Bessie  B.  and  John  L.  Meyer,  Chicago,  Ill .  10.00 

Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal — H.  J.  Grant . 100.00 

Monarch  Publishing  Co.,  New  York — Roger  Paul  Craig . 25.00 

Monroe  (Wise.)  Evening  Times — Emery  A.  Odell .  10.00 

Nassau  Daily  Review-Star.  Rockville  Centre.  L.  I. — 

James  E.  Stiles  . 100.00 

National  Eklitorial  Association,  Chicago,  Ill .  25.00 

New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Mgrs. — Ed  Byron _ 25.00 

Newspaper  Representatives  Asso.  of  N.  Y. — Harry  C.  Griffiths.  100.00 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Asso.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio— 

Norine  Freeman  .  25.00 

Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Daily  Herald — Phil  Hoffmann .  5.00 

Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press — ^J.  El.  Campbell .  5.00 

James  M.  Thomson,  New  Orleans,  La .  10.06 

Toronto,  Ont.  Star — R.  B.  Cowan .  10.00 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Torrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  5.00 


RJND  INCORPORATED.  Nov.  12.  1942 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers — Donald  P.  Miller.  100.00 


*Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Herald — E.  P.  Wilkes .  10.00 

^Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News — Eldward  Butler . 100.00 

Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel — ^J.  Vance  Thompson . 100.00 

*Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel — Verne  E.  Joy . 20.00 

Chester  (Pa.)  'Times — Alfred  G.  Hill .  40.00 

R.  H.  Chisholm,  Nantucket  Island,  Mass .  2.00 

^Leigh  Danenberg,  The  Herald,  Bridgeport,  (^onn .  25.00 

W.  A.  Dose,  Martin  Bldg.,  Monticello,  Ill .  1.00 

♦Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram — A.  C.  Hudnutt .  10.00 

♦Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal — Walter  M.  Dear . 100X0 

Mrs.  Ada  P.  McCormick,  Letter,  Tucson,  Ariz .  2.00 

♦Monarch  Publishing  Co.,  New  York — Roger  Paul  Craig . 30.00 

♦M.  C.  Moore,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif . 25.00 

♦New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times — Basil  Brewer . 100.00 

♦New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times— Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger . 500.00 

♦Pontiac  (Mith.)  Daily  Press — Howard  H.  Fitzgerald . 100.00 

♦Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald — A.  W.  McDowell .  25.00 

♦James  M-  Thomson,  Gaylord.  Va .  10.00 

♦Washington  (D.  C.)  Star — Fleming  Newbold . 100.00 

♦LaSalle  (III)  Post-Tribune- Sterling  (Ill.)  Daily  Gazette — 

Preston  F.  Grandon  .  50.00 

♦EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  (New  York,  N.  Y.) . 500.00 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal — Henry  T.  Claus . 100X0 

Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News— Chas.  I.  Hardy,  Jr .  25.00 

Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate  ft  Amer.  Tribune— Chas.  H.  Spencer.  100.00 
Federated  Publications.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — A.  L.  Miller, 

President  . SOiOO 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  &  Gazette— Henry  D.  Bradley. . .  25X0 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Aihansas  Gazette — ^J.  N.  Heiskell .  10.00 

♦Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News— P.  T.  Hines .  25X0 

♦(jrandon  Group— Sterling,  IlL — Preston  F.  Grandon .  50.00 

Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion— Herbert  S.  Foltz . 25X0 

Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Timesr— Stanley  T.  Black .  25.00 

Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- Journal — Max  Leuchter,-. .  5.00 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.) 

Johnstown  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican  and  Herald — 

Frank  L.  Rogers  .  10.00 

♦Bernard  Peter  Christmann.  Herald-American,  Chicago,  Ill _  1X0 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail — Fred’k  M.  Staunton .  25.00 

Contributions  received  to  date . $13,816.00 


*  In  addition  to  oririnal  contribution. 


It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Fund  that  many  newspapers  in  making  year  end  contribu¬ 
tions  to  worthy  causes  will  include  this  Shrine  of  Freedom  as 
all  such  contributions  are  deductible  from  Federal  taxes. 

Best  wishes  for  a  joyous  Christmas  Season  and  a  New  Year  of 
peace  and  plenty. 

THE  ZENGER  MEMORIAL  FUND,  INC. 

Directors:  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  Howard  Davis,  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  James  W.  Brown  and  The  Rev.  W.  Harold 
Weigle,  D.D. 

1700  Times  Tower  Bldg.,  42nd  &  B'way,  New  York  City  18,  N.  Y. 


V.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps 


IShoot  straight ...  ha  rd ...  of  ten 


That’s  the  formula  for  winning  battles — and  winning  markets. 

Shoot  strai9ht — select  your  local  markets,  and  aim  your 
advertising  directly  at  them,  with  newspaper  type  copy. 

Shoot  hard — use  large  enough  space  to  produce  a  real  im¬ 
pact. 

Shoot  often — frequency  of  insertion  is  as  important  as  size 
of  space. 

That’s  the  sure  way  to  take  and  hold  your  bridgeheads  in  the 
markets  of  today — and  after  V-Day.  It’s  the  right  way  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  Infantry  of  Advertising — the  local  newspapers. 

Here,  boiled  down,  are  five  simple  rules  to  follow : 

1.  Us*  Newspapers  Regularly 

2.  Us*  Newspaper-type  Copy 

3.  Merchandise  Your  Advertising 

4.  Use  Newspapers'  Staffs 

5.  Use  All  the  Newspapers 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (Q 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (MAE) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (MAE) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (^ 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPE 


Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you  put 
them  into  operation  for  your  profit  in  this  great  Pennsylvania 
market. 


>1 
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42— P  HOTOGRAPHY 

Photog  Tells  of 
Train  Wreck 
Army  "Incident" 

Representing  AP,  Belche 
Was  Barred  from  Using 
Camera  at  N.  C.  Accident 
By  JACK  PRICE 

There  have  been  three  incidents  in 
the  past  four  weeks  in  which  news¬ 
paper  photographers  have  been  rough¬ 
ly  treated  by  Army  men.  The  most 
recent  case  was  that  of  Bill  Belche, 
a  newphotographer  assigned  by  the 
Associated  Press,  to  cover  the  wreck 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  in  NorA 
Carolina,  who  was  arrested  by  Mili¬ 
tary  Police  and  later  ordered  from  the 
scene. 

We  have  studied  this  recent  incident 
with  much  interest  and  with  a  view 
to  presenting  the  facts,  we  requested 
Bill  Belche  to  present  his  story.  It 
follows: 

Belche's  Story 

“I  was  assigned  by  the  Atlanta  AP 
office  by  phone  to  secure  pictures  of 
the  wreck.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
scene  I  was  immediately  informed  by 
military  police  there  could  be  no  pho¬ 
tographs.  Two  military  policemen 
escorted  me  into  the  presence  of  the 
Provost  Marshall  whom  I  requested 
to  see. 

“I  told  him  my  name  and  organiza¬ 
tion  I  represented  and  asked  why  I 
was  stopped.  He  just  said  there 
would  be  no  photographs.  When  I 
questioned  further  as  to  his  authority 
and  asked  if  it  was  exclusively  a 
troop  train  an  MP  sergeant  cut  in 
with  ‘Listen,  Buddy,  the  Army  has 
taken  over  here  and  if  you  don’t  want 
your  camera  torn  up  and  you  thrown 
up  that  hill,  you  had  better  clear  out 
of  here  fast.’ 

“With  further  insistence  the  Provost 
Marshal  said  for  me  to  see  R.  G. 
Murchison,  division  superintendent  of 
the  railroad,  who  had  stated  there 
were  to  be  no  photographs.  Mr. 
Murchison  refused,  stating  ‘The  rail¬ 
road  doesn’t  need  that  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity.’ 

“Seeing  the  situation  impossible  and 
my  persistence  aggravating  the  mili¬ 
tary  police,  I  left  the  scene  escorted 
by  the  police  and  phoned  the  Atlanta 
AP  office.  In  this  conversation. 
Major  Harold  Tyler,  of  the  Fourth 
Service  Command,  ruled  that  the 
Army  was  acting  without  authority 
and  for  me  to  quote  him  to  the  officer 
in  charge  at  the  wreck.’  This  was  done 
and  I  requested  they  contact  Fort 
Bragg  by  radio  for  verification.  The 
request  was  denied  and  further  stated 
there  would  be  no  photographs. 

MP  Get  Tough 

“One  military  police  questioned  my 
Army  status  and  offered  to  fight  me 
if  I  didn’t  like  what  he  said.  He 
made  me  remove  the  synchronizer  and 
sunshade  from  my  speed  graphic  and 
fold  up  the  camera  or  else  surrender 
it  to  him.  Then  I  was  escorted  from 
the  scene  of  the  wreck. 

“It  is  very  hard  to  determine  if 
credentials  would  have  helped  in  this 
particular  situation.  The  attitude  of  the 
Army  was  too  definite.  Very  little 
emphasis  was  put  on  my  lack  of  cre¬ 
dentials.  The  fact  they  had  had  orders 
for  no  photographs  was  all  they  need¬ 
ed.  “Ihey  seemed  to  glory  in  the 
authority  they  were  exercising.” 

As  these  incidents  appear  to  be  in¬ 
creasing,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Public 
Relations  Department  of  the  Army 
should  take  steps  to  provide  a  clearer 
understanding  of  news  assignment 
coverage  by  the  press. 
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1944  Newsprint 
Order  Announced 
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LIST  B 


Alabama 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Arkansas 

North  Carolina 

California 

Oklahoma 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Idaho 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Utah 

Montana 

Washington 

Mississippi 

Wyoming 

(3)  Computation  of  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption.  The  number  of  days’  sup¬ 
ply  shall  be  computed  at  the  average 
daily  rate  of  allowable  consumption 
for  the  current  calendar  quarter. 
This  shall  be  determined  by  dividing 
the  publishers’  allowable  consumption 
for  the  quarter  by  the  number  of 
days  on  which  his  newspaper  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  quarter. 

(4)  Fractional  carloads.  If  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  delivery  quota  for  any  month 
is  less  than  one  carload  it  may  be 
increased  to  one  full  carload.  If  it  is 
a  whole  number  of  carloads  plus  a 
fraction  .of  another  carload,  the  frac¬ 
tion  may  be  added  to  his  delivery 
quota  for  any  succeeding  month. 

(5)  Transit  damage.  If  print  paper 
in  inventory  is  destroyed  or  damaged 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes 
unusable  in  publishing  his  newspaper, 
whether  this  occurs  while  the  paper 
is  in  transit  or  after  it  has  reached 
its  destination,  the  publisher  may  in¬ 
crease  his  delivery  quota  (but  not 
his  consumption  quota)  in  the  same 
or  any  subsequent  month  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  replace  such  pa¬ 
per.  It  is  immaterial  whether  or  not 
the  publisher  is  reimbursed  for  the 
destroyed  or  damaged  paper  by  the 
shipper,  the  carrier,  or  an  insurance 
company.  It  is  also  immaterial 
whether  or  not  the  publisher  salvages 
all  or  part  of  the  damaged  paper  for 
use  other  than  in  publishing  his  news¬ 
paper. 

(6)  Report  on  transit  damage.  Any 
publisher  who  increases  his  delivery 
quota  to  replace  destroyed  or  dam¬ 
aged  print  paper  in  accordance  with 
Subparagraph  5  above  shall,  within 
15  days  after  placing  the  order  for 
such  replacement,  file  a  letter  with 
the  War  Production  Board  stating  the 
number  of  tons  comprising  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  delivery  quota  for  that  month, 
the  number  of  tons  destroyed  or  dam¬ 
aged,  the  manner  in  which  such  print 
paper  was  rendered  unfit  for  use  in 
publishing  his  newspaper,  and  the 
number  of  tons  ordered  in  excess  of 
his  delivery  quota.  This  reporting 
requirement  has  been  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
of  1942. 

(O)  Exceptions.  Permission  to  order 
or  accept  delivery  of  print  paper  in 
excess  of  the  tonnage  allowed  under 
Paragraph  (N)  may  be  granted  by 
the  War  Production  Board  upon  a 
written  request  for  specific  authori¬ 
zation  stating  the  number  of  tons  and 
the  number  of  days’  supply  of  print 
paper  which  the  publisher  has  in  in¬ 
ventory,  the  number  of  tons  compris¬ 
ing  his  delivery  quota,  the  number  of 
additional  tons  he  desires  to  order 
and  accept,  and  the  reasons  why  the 
denial  of  the  request  would  create 
undue  hardship. 

(P)  Certification.  On  and  after 
Dec.  24,  1943,  each  order  by  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  delivery  of  print  paper  shall 
contain  substantially  the  following 
certification,  signed  manually  or  as 
provided  in  Priorities  Regulation  7 
(Section  944.27)  by  an  official  duly 
authorized  for  such  purpose: 

“The  undersigned  purchaser  certi¬ 
fies,  subject  to  the  penalties  of  Sec¬ 
tion  36  (A)  of  the  United  States  Crim¬ 
inal  Code,  to  the  seller  and  to  the 
War  Production  Board,  that  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
undersigned  is  authorized  under  ap¬ 
plicable  War  Production  Board  regu¬ 
lations  or  orders  to  place  this  de¬ 
livery  order,  and  to  receive  the 
item(s)  ordered  for  the  purpose  for 
which  ordered.” 

No  person  may  deliver  print  naper 
to  a  publisher  except  upon  a  delivery 
order  which  bears  the  above  certifica¬ 
tion. 

(Q)  Intra-Company  Transfers.  The 
foregoing  restrictions  apply  not  only 
to  deliveries  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other,  including  affiliates  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  but  also  to  deliveries  from 
one  branch,  division,  or  section  of  a 
single  enterprise  to  another  branch, 
division,  or  section  of  the  same  or  any 
other  enterprise  under  common  own¬ 
ership  or  control. 

(R)  Loans  of  Print  Paper.  Any 
loan  of  print  paper  made  by  a  pub¬ 
lisher  shall  be  reported  to  the  War 
Production  Board  by  letter  within  15 
days  after  the  date  of  the  loan.  This 
reporting  requirement  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Re¬ 
ports  Act  of  1942. 

(S)  Applicabiuty  of  Regulations. 
This  order  and  all  transactions  af¬ 
fected  by  it  are  subject  to  all  present 
and  future  regulations  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

(T)  Appeals.  Any  appeal  from  the 
provision  of  this  order  shall  be  made 
by  filing  a  letter  in  duplicate,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  particular  provision 
appealed  from  and  stating  fully  the 
grounds  of  the  appeal. 

(U)  Communications  to  the  War 
Production  Board.  All  reports  re- 
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quired  to  be  filed  hereunder,  requests 
for  specific  authorization,  appeals  and 
other  communications  concerning  this 
order  shall  be  addressed  to:  War  Pro- 
duction  Board,  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Division,  Washington  25,  D  C 
Ref:  L-240. 

(V)  Violations.  Any  person  who 
wilfully  violates  any  provision  of  this 
order,  or  who,  in  connection  with  this 
order,  wilfully  conceals  a  material 
fact  or  furnishes  false  information  to 
any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  and 
upon  conviction  may  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  In  addition, 
any  such  person  may  be  prohibited 
from  making  or  obtaining  further  de¬ 
liveries  of,  or  from  processing  or  us¬ 
ing,  material  under  priority  control 
and  may  be  deprived  of  priorities  as¬ 
sistance. 

(W)  Effective  Date.  This  amend¬ 
ment  shall  become  effective  on  Jan  1 
1944. 

Issued  this  24th  day  of  Dec.  1943. 

War  Production  Board, 

By  J.  Joseph  Whelan, 
Recording  Secretary. 

Interpretation  No.  1  Superseded 

Interpretation  No.  1  to  Order  L-240, 
issued  on  July  24,  1943,  is  superseded 
by  paragraph  (E)  of  the  order  as 
amended  Dec.  24,  1943. 

Interpretation  No.  2  Superseded 

Interpretation  No.  2  to  Order  L-240, 
issued  on  Aug.  17,  1943  is  superseded 
by  subparagraph  (N)  (4)  of  the  order 
as  amended  Dec.  24, 1943. 

Interpretation  No.  3  Superseded 

Interpretation  No.  3  to  Order  L-240, 
issued  on  Aug.  25,  1943  is  superseded 
by  subparagraph  (N)  (5)  of  the  order 
as  amended  Dec.  24,  1943. 

By  J.  Joseph  Whelan, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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New  England's  whistles 

will  keep  on  blowing ! 


A  week  from  tonight  at  the  stroke  of  twelve,  New 
England's  factory  whistles  will  join  the  whistles  and 
bells  of  the  nation  in  greeting  the  New  Year. 

We  hope,  and  believe,  that  before  another  year  has 
rolled  around,  these  whistles  will  he  called  upon  to 
raise  their  voices  in  an  announcement  of  victory. 

But  from  now  until  then,  and  after  V-day,  New  En¬ 
gland's  whistles  will  keep  on  blowing  to  announce 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  working  day  for  her 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  prosperous  workers  who 
will  continue  to  produce  for  a  world  at  peace  the 
shoes,  chemicals,  textiles,  tools  which  were  diverted 
to  supply  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces. 


New  England's  is  a  planned  strategy  of  continuing 
production  and  prosperity — 

Which  means  a  continuing  market. 

T^ere  is  one  sure  way  to  reach  this  market,  to  build 
prestige,  acceptance  and  sales,  and  that  is  through 
the  pages  of  New  England's  local  newspapers — whose 
daily  circulation  of  3,942,941  provides  a  greater  cov¬ 
erage  than  the  total  of  six  leading  monthly  and  weekly 
magazines  combined. 

Don't  wait  for  the  V-day  whistle  to  make  your  plans. 
Start  today  by  asking  one  of  our  representatives  to 
call  and  give  you  facts  and  figures. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  14 


Walt*®  S.  Jackson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Road,  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Terminal  Tower, 
Cleveland,  O.  He  will  retain  his 
present  position  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  and  the  Pere  Marquette 
Railway. 

Ellis  Travers  has  resigned  as  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Crosley  Corp.,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  join  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  of 
which  Crosley  is  a  client.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  which 
the  Durstine  organization  is  open¬ 
ing.  Replacing  him  at  Crosley  will 
be  S.  D.  Mahan,  who  has  served  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  as  director 
of  advertising  and  promotion  for  the 
War  Bond  program  and  as  associate 
national  held  director  in  charge  of  all 
War  Bond  and  Stamp  sales  through 
retailers  and  newspaper  boys  for  over 
two  years.  Mahan  will  continue  as  a 
consultant  in  these  treasury  activities. 

John  A.  Sidebotham,  formerly  with 
Knight  &  Gilbert  and  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  has  joined  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing  as  an  art  director. 

Albert  B.  Serwazi,  Philadelphia, 
winner  of  the  1941  award  of  the  J. 
Henry  Scheidt  Memorial  prize  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
has  joined  Lewis  &  GUman,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  assistant  art  director. 

Robert  Eddy  has  been  named  art 
director  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  San 
Francisco. 

Joseph  R.  Gerber,  of  the  Portland, 
Ore.  agency  bearing  his  name,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  Pacific  Council  Four  A’s, 
.succeeding  Dan  B.  Miner,  head  of 
Dan  B.  Miner  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Terrixl  T.  McCarty,  McCarty  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  was  elected  vice-chair¬ 
man,  and  Warren  Kraft,  Erwin 
Wasey,  Seattle,  secretary-treasurer. 

James  Yates,  art  editor  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  will  join  the  staff 
of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  vice-president,  in  charge  of  art  and 
production,  starting  Jan.  3.  Hans 
Sauer  and  Michael  J.  Madar  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  present  capacities  with 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  as  executive 
art  director  and  production  manager, 
respectively. 

George  Berner  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  of  all  Ziff-Davis 
publications,  including  Flying,  Air 
Commerce,  Industrial  Aviation,  Radio 
News,  Radio-Electronic  Manufacturer, 
Radio-Electronic  Engineering,  and 
Popular  Photography. 

John  H.  Morse  has  joined  the  staff 
of  J,  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  as  a 
specialist  in  industrial  advertising. 
He  was  formerly  senior  vice-president 
of  Buchen  Co.,  and  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Industrial  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Morse  will  continue  as 
consultant  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  on  marketing, 
advertising,  and  publications. 

Harry  Chapperon  has  been  named 
vice-president  of  the  Charles  M. 
Storm  Co.,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
New  York.  For  the  past  seven  years 
he  has  been  director  of  research  and 
publicity  for  the  agency,  a  title  which 
he  retains. 

Ben  Bodec  has  joined  the  radio  de¬ 
partment  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
Mr.  Bodec  was  formerly  radio  editor 
for  Variety,  having  been  associated 
with  the  publication  for  13  years. 

Ernest  D.  Ward  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  New 


York.  He  previously  was  a  member 
of  the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  U.  S.  and  at  one  time  was  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post. 

Cecil  Hackett,  formerly  managing 
director  of  Radio  Station  WINS,  has 
been  elected  a  vice-president  of  Ab¬ 
bott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  and  director 
of  radio  sales. 

Seymour  Mintz,  formerly  sales  su¬ 
pervisor  for  major  appliances  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.’s  retail  stores, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Hurley  Machine  Division  of 
Electric  Household  Utilities  Corp., 
Chicago.  He  will  have  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  for  Thor  Electric 
Washers  and  Thor  Gladirons,  as  well 
as  products  of  the  Meadows  Division. 

Paul  Reeves  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  to  succeed  Roland  P. 
Kelley,  who  has  occupied  that  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  last  seventeen  years, 
and  who  has  resigned  to  go  into  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  work. 

Louis  Jacobson,  new  art  director 
for  the  Buffalo  office  of  Ellis  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  designed  the  “On  To 
Victory’’  cover  for  the  1943  Year 
Book  of  the  Greater  Buffalo  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Martin  Reynolds  has  joined  the 
Buchen  Advertising  Agency  in  Chi¬ 
cago  as  a  member  of  the  media  de¬ 
partment.  For  the  past  13  years  he 
has  been  associated  with  Lord  and 
Thomas,  now  known  as  Foote,  Cone 
and  Belding. 

Joseph  Shaw,  for  the  past  five  years 
art  director  of  Franklin  Bruck  Adver¬ 
tising  Corp.,  New  York,  has  joined 
the  U.  S.  AiTTiy. 

R.  Sleight,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Navy  after  18  months  of  active 
service  in  the  Pacific,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Gerth-Pacific  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  San  Francisco.  Prior  to 
the  war  Sleight  was  with  Noee,  Roth- 
enburg  and  Jann,  Inc.,  newspaper 
publishers  representatives,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Ann  Gaspard,  who  handled  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times  national  adver¬ 
tising,  has  taken  a  position  with 
Western  Advertising  Agency,  Racine 
and  Chicago. 

Dorothy  Lindner  has  joined  Cath¬ 
erine  Blondin  Associates,  New  York, 
as  assistant  to  Miss  Blondin  on  both 
publicity  and  promotion.  Miss  Lind¬ 
ner  was  formerly  associated  with 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  and  the 
general  advertising  department  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers.  She  is  the  widow 
of  Jacob  Omansky,  former  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Post  and 
Philadelphia  Record. 

I.  H.  Mackenzie  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  Detroit. 
MacKenzie  formerly  was  with  Biow 
Co.,  in  New  York,  and  for  12  years 
was  with  J.  Sterling  Getchell,  in  De¬ 
troit. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


LORD  &  TAYLOR  has  been  receiving 
much  favorable  comment  on  its 
series  of  Christmas  carol  ads  which 
ran  this  week  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  using  illustrated  verses  from 
seven  carols,  with  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers  having  different  songs. 
As  an  inadvertent  contribution  to  the 
gala  spirit  of  the  season,  in  its  first 
edition  (readers  of  later  editions  were 
quickly  deprived  of  the  amusement) 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  ran 
the  “God  Rest  Ye  Merry  Gentlemen’’ 
ad  on  its  obituary  page. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  ran  a  special 
Christmas  insertion  as  part  of  its  in¬ 


stitutional  campaign  in  172  news¬ 
papers  this  week.  Headlined,  “ONE 
MINUTE  TILL  MIDNIGHT  ...  one 
minute  till  Christmas'.”  it  showed  a 
co-pilot  checking  the  time  and  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  best  Christmas  gift 
we  can  give  the  men  overseas  is  “our 
100  per  cent  cooperation  in  the  war 
program!’’  Campbell-Ewald  handles 
the  accoimt. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  home  electrical  appliances, 
begins  a  national  campaign  in  Febru¬ 
ary  using  magazines  with  local  dealer 
newspaper  ads  tying  in.  Ads  will 
carry  a  check  list  on  which  readers 
can  indicate  household  devices  needed, 
and  the  company  hopes  that  with 
this  “U  Plan  for  V  Day’’  it  can  eli- 
nate  much  confusion  in  post-war  dis¬ 
tribution.  Wortman,  Barton  &  Goold, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Mastercraft  Products  Co.,  maker 
of  pore-processed  pipes,  has  sched¬ 
uled  14  dailies  in  eight  cities  for  its 
advertising,  and  plans  to  include  ad¬ 
ditional  papers  early  in  1944.  B.  D. 
lola  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

The  California  FRtnT  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change  will  use  196  daily  newspapers 
and  national  magazines  in  its  winter 
campaign  for  Sunkist  oranges  and 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements  and 
national  magazines  for  lemons,  with 
copy  emphasizing  the  fruit’s  value  as 
a  leverage,  laxative,  food  and  cold 
remedy.  In  the  spring  campaigns  will 
be  concentrated  in  national  media,  in 
the  summer  radio  and  outdoor  will  be 
paramount,  and  in  the  fall  the  sched¬ 
ule  calls  for  newspapers,  magazines 
and  car  cards.  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Los  Angeles,  has  the  account. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Wright 
Brothers’  Kitty  Hawk  flight  40  years 
ago  Standard  On.  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
recently  ran  a  large  ad  in  about  500 
newspapers.  McCann -Erickson  is  the 
agency. 

A  distinctive  newspaper  ad  this 
week  carried  a  full-page  painting  of 
General  MacArthur,  under  which 
were  only  two  lines  of  type,  “DON’T 
LET  GENERAL  MacARTHUR  DOWN 
—BUY  WAR  BONDS!’’  and  the  name 
of  the  company,  Timken  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  which  sponsored  it. 

Asserting  “Our  Pledge  to  the  State 
Liquor  Authority  and  to  the  General 
Public’’  Saccone,  Speed  &  Jenny,  Inc., 
this  week  placed  an  ad  in  New  York 
papers  reprinting  part  of  the  news 
story  reporting  the  SLA’s  charge  of 
whiskey  hoarding,  and  vowing  that 
the  liquors  it  receives  are  offered  for 
sale  directly.  Charles  W.  Hoyt,  Inc.,  is 
the  agency. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  recent  newspaper  advertising 
campaigns,  emphasizing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  in  the  war  effort,  praises  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  manifest  gen- 
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erally  by  the  American  people.  Tell- 
ing  of  the  results  of  its  publicity  drive, 
Atlantic  Refining  makes  this  state¬ 
ment:  “The  American  people  are  fair. 
If  they  imderstand  that  by  getting 
along  with  less  than  their  customary 
amounts  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  they 
are  helping  to  win  the  war,  there  will 
be  few  complaints.” 

With  the  approval  of  every  whole¬ 
sale  distributor  of  its  merchandise  in 
the  United  States,  Hiram  Walker,  Inc., 
this  week  released  the  first  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  in  the  trade  press 
taking  a  strong  and  positive  stand 
against  the  reported  practice  of  whole¬ 
salers  requiring  the  retailer  to  pur¬ 
chase  unwanted  merchandise  to  get 
products  that  are  in  demand.  Under 
the  blunt  headline,  “You  don’t  have 
to  buy  unwanted  merchandise  to  get 
Hiram  Walker’s,”  the  copy  says  that 
“the  amount  of  Hiram  Walker 
products  you  receive  does  not  depend 
on  your  purchase  of  any  unwanted 
merchandise.”  Observers  in  the  trade 
pointed  out  that  Hiram  Walker’s  stand 
was  unique  in  that  every  distributor 
of  Hiram  Walker  merchandise  in  the 
country  had  backed  up  the  company’s 
policy  in  print,  with  all  the  ads  carry¬ 
ing  the  names  of  Hiram  Walker’s  dis¬ 
tributors  in  each  region. 

Basic  Vegetable  Products  Co.,  Vaca¬ 
ville,  (Cal.)  maker  of  dehydrated 
onion  chips,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Brisacher  Van  Norden  &  Staff, 
San  Francisco. 

J.  Walter  Thompson,  San  Francisco, 
announces  that  its  client.  Shell  Oa 
Co.,  is  releasing  a  1,000-line  adver¬ 
tisement  on  car  preservation  in  metro¬ 
politan  and  small-town  newspapers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co., 
Materials  Handling  Division,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  appointed  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  New  York,  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion,  effective  Jan.  1. 
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Writers  Had  First-Row 
Seats  At  New  Britain 

Heinzerling,  AP,  Wounded  in  Italy  .  .  .  U.P/s 
McDougalL  Missing  Nearly  Two  Years, 
Reports  He  Is  Safe 
By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 


U.  S.  WAR  correspondents  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area  again  made  news  this 
week  when  they  were  eye-witnesses 
to  the  winning  of  Arawe  foothold  in 
New  Britain  by  American  forces — 
writing  their  stories  from  the  air,  on 
sea  and  on  land. 

Known  to  have  participated  in  the 
action  were  Robert  Eunson,  William 
F.  Boni  and  Dean  Schedler,  for  the 
Associated  Press;  George  E.  Jones, 
William  C.  Wilson  and  Ralph  Teat- 
sorth,  representing  the  United  Press; 
Lee  Van  Atta  and  Peter  Hemery,  for 
International  News  Service  ;Howard 
M.  Norton,  Baltimore  Sun;  Frank 
Kluckhohn,  New  York  Times;  Robert 
Cromie,  Chicago  Tribune. 

According  to  word  reaching  here 
Eunson,  who  waded  ashore  with  the 
first  wave  of  the  American  Sixth 
Army,  had  about  the  closest  brush 
with  ^e  Grim  Reaper.  His  boat — the 
first  in  the  first  wave — was  caught 
in  a  terrific  Jap  crossfire  and  many 
aboard  were  killed.  He  wrote: 

Eunson  Tells  Story 

“A  man  sitting  at  the  right  fell  over 
into  the  water  dead.  I  jumped  over 
the  left  side  and  went  down  to  my 
neck.  My  jungle  pack  of  rations  and 
typing  paper  that  was  to  last  me  three 
days  if  we  were  cut  off  pulled  me 
over  backward  and  I  slipped  it  off. 

“The  37-mm.  gun  opened  up  from 
the  bank  and  pumped  eight  shots  at 
us.  The  shells  were  white  and  they 
slammed  into  one  boat,  blowing  it 
fifteen  feet  into  the  air.  I  ducked 
under  our  boat  and  held  my  breath. 

“The  boy  next  to  me  was  in  back. 
‘I  can’t  make  it,’  he  said  in  a  tired 
whisper.  I  grabbed  his  arm  and 
pulled  him  close  to  me.  ‘You  can 
make  it,’  I  kept  saying.  ‘Sure  you 
can  make  it.’  But  I  expected  any 
minute  for  them  to  open  up  and  kill 
us. 

“When  the  boy  next  to  me  stopped 
breathing,  I  let  go  and  his  body  slid 
into  the  water.  He  just  tipped  over 
backward  and  disappeared. 

“They  caught  us  in  machine  gun 
criss-cross  fire  next  and  we  all  went 
under  the  boat  again.  When  we  came 
up,  a  big  gun  still  was  popping  and  a 
white  pattern  of  bullets  came  closer. 
It  didn’t  matter.  Breath  was  precious, 
and  I  decided  if  this  was  it  I’d  prefer 
a  bullet  in  the  head  to  drowning. 

Typtwrittr  Smashed 
^  “Just  then  a  bullet  hit  my  type¬ 
writer  and  it  flew  by  my  head  in  two 
'  pieces. 

“The  machine  gun  fire  ripped  into 
i  our  boat  and  we  dove  under  again. 

■T  “At  noon  I  set  foot  on  New  Britain 
f  soil,  the  last  correspondent  to  arrive, 
and  I  had  planned  on  being  the  first.” 
I  Eunson  left  the  transport  carrying 
(  him  at  5:08  a.m.  It  took  him  seven 
i  hours  to  get  ashore, 
t  In  a  Mitchell  bomber  strafing  Jap 
;  positions  from  lower  than  300  feet, 
*  Jones  gained  what  he  termed  a  “lit¬ 
eral  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  entire  am¬ 
phibious  action.”  Wilson,  aboard  a 
destroyer,  watched  the  costly  diver¬ 
sionary  attack  by  commandos  in  rub¬ 
ber  boats.  Teatsorth  waded  ashore 
with  the  assault  forces,  went  forward 
with  them  as  they  gained  the  first 
objectives. 


.  Life  Artist  Killed 


Jones,  veteran  of  three  previous 
amphibious  attacks,  wrote:  “For  more 
than  an  hour  I  had  a  bird’s-eye  view 
— in  the  literal  sense — of  this  invasion. 
Most  of  the  time  we  were  interested 
spectators,  circling  protectively  over¬ 
head  as  a  procession  of  warships  and 
troop  carriers  swung  into  positions 
outside  the  reef-packed  shore  line. 
Twice  we  became  active  participants 
in  the  battle  for  the  bridgehead.  Our 
bomber  made  two  strafing  runs,  the 
only  plane  of  a  dozen  circling  over¬ 
head  to  make  more  than  one  run. 

The  earlier  stratagem  which  made 
the  main  landing  attempt  successful, 
the  diversionary  commando  approach 
in  rubber  boats,  was  described  by 
Wilson. 

Hainstrling  Weyndad 

“From  an  escort  destroyer,”  ran  his 
account,  “I  saw  the  Japanese  tracers 
stream  in  among  the  commando  rub¬ 
ber  boats.  I  heard  the  thump-thump 
of  the  small  rapid-fire  Japanese  can¬ 
non,  interspersed  with  the  rattle  of 
machine  guns. 

“With  the  aid  of  field  glasses  and 
the  moonlight  I  picked  out  the  figures 
of  heavily -armed  men  struggling  in 
the  water — rubber  boats  empty  and 
drifting — other  boats  with  their  occu¬ 
pants  padddling  furiously  with  the 
tracers  streaking  all  around  them, 
and  the  cannon  shells  tossing  up  gey¬ 
sers  of  spray. 

“The  commandos  fought  from  the 
water  with  tommy  guns,  rifles  and 
pistols  until  more  than  half  of  them 
were  dead  or  wounded.  The  others 
finally  were  forced  to  paddle  out  of 
range  in  the  rubber  boats  still  afloat. 
Some  swam  to  safety.  Not  one 
reached  shore.” 

Schedler  rode  a  Liberator,  a  com¬ 
mand  plane  which  observed  the  land 
and  sea  operations. 

From  another  war  theater  this  week 
came  word  that  Lynn  Heinzerling,  AP 
correspondent  with  the  British  Eighth 
Army  in  Italy,  suffered  a  wound  un¬ 
der  his  left  arm  when  a  bullet  pierced 
his  jacket  and  shirt  during  the  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  Ortona  sector.  Heinzerling 
is  the  70th  U.  S.  war  correspondent 
wounded  in  action  since  the  war  be¬ 
gan. 

McDougall  Sofa 

William  McDougall,  U.P.  war  cor¬ 
respondent  missing  since  the  fall  of 
Java  in  March,  1942,  reported  this 
week  to  his  family  that  he  has  been 
held  by  the  Japs  in  an  internment 
camp  for  civilians  at  Palembang, 
Sumatra. 

With  this  report,  the  list  of  U.  S. 
war  correspondents  missing  since  the 
war  began  drops  to  3. 

This  was  the  first  word  from  Mc¬ 
Dougall  since  he  told  Miles  W. 
Vaughn,  U.P.  night  news  manager, 
in  a  telephone  call  from  Bandoeng, 
Java,  on  March  4,  1942,  that  he  was 
going  after  “one  more  story”  before 
boarding  an  evacuation  vessel  that 
would  have  carried  him  to  Australia. 

In  a  card  received  this  week  by  his 
father  and  mother,  McDougall  said, 
“I  am  in  good  health,  eating  sufficient¬ 
ly,  and  am  treated  all  right”  The 
card  was  dated  March  14,  1943. 

“Time  passes  quickly  doing  camp 


duties  plus  studying  shorthand  and 
Malaya,”  McDougall  added  in  his  cen¬ 
sored  card.  “The  climate  is  pleasant 
and  the  nights  cool.  We  can  live  and 
work  in  shorts  and  sandals.” 

McDougall  concluded  by  requesting 
his  parents  to  “please  tell  the  office 
I’m  OJC.” 

The  correspondent  former  reporter 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  and 
later  a  Tokyo  newspaperman,  joined 
the  UP.  in  Shanghai  several  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

When  the  Pacific  war  broke  out  he 
was  interned  in  Shanghai,  but  on  De¬ 
cember  26,  1941,  he  escaped  and 
reached  Chungking  one  month  later 
after  a  hazardous  journey  through 
Japanese  lines.  He  flew  from  Chimg- 
king  to  Calcutta  and  on  to  Batavia 
to  cover  the  battle  of  Java. 

In  his  last  telephone  call  to  Vaughn, 
McDougall  was  told  that  passage  had 
been  secured  for  him  on  one  of  the 
last  airplanes  destined  to  leave  Java 
for  Australia.  However,  McDougall 
said  he  had  one  more  story  he  wanted 
to  get,  but  would  try  to  make  the 
plane  if  he  could.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  from  him  until  this  week. 

In  recognition  of  wounds  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  El  Alamein  while  covering 
the  North  African  campaign,  George 
Lait,  INS  correspondent,  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  purple  heart  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  at  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  last 
week. 

Another  name  was  added  to  the 
death  list  of  U.  S.  war  correspondents 
last  week,  bringing  the  total  since 
the  war  began  to  14.  Lucien  Adolph 
Labaudt,  65,  Life  magazine  artist,  was 
among  12  persons  killed  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  plane  crash  in  Assam,  near  the 
India-Burma  border.  A  Frenchman, 
Labaudt  had  been  assigned  to  India 
by  Life  to  paint  war  scenes. 

Jamcf,  Hucller  Home 

On  crutches,  Rembert  James,  AP 
war  correspondent  wounded  by  a  Jap 
bomb  on  Bougainville  Island  in  the 
Solomons  last  month,  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  Dec.  18.  James  is  a  recipient  of 
the  Silver  Star. 

Merrill  Mueller,  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  correspondent,  who, 
with  Demaree  Bess,  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  were  the  first  to  follow 
the  Patton  story,  returned  to  New 
York  this  week.  Noland  Norgaard. 
AP,  also  returned  home  this  week. 

Richard  C.  Hottelet,  former  U.P. 
writer  once  held  in  a  Berlin  prison, 
joins  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  news  staff  in  London  on  Jan.  1. 
Paul  White,  CBS  director  of  news 
broadcasts,  has  announced. 

Andy  O’Brien,  Montreal  Standard 
feature  writer,  who  served  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Sicily  and  Italy  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  returned  this  week  to 
Montreal  after  a  five  months’  absence. 

Various  AP  transfers  and  assign¬ 
ments  were  announced  this  week,  as 
follows: 

Henry  Griffin,  photographer,  to 
North  Africa;  Art  Burgess,  who  was 
at  Guadalcanal,  returned  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu  (he  had  been 
invalided  home  with  malaria);  A1 
Dopking,  former  Kansas  City  staffer, 
has  left  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu. 

Ernest  King,  San  Francisco  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  arrived  in  Honolulu  to  act 
as  photo  coordinator;  Richard  G. 
Massock,  from  London  to  North  Africa 
where  he  will  write  the  political  story 
of  Italy. 

ARRIVES  IN  BRITAIN 

Ruth  Sulzberger,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  serve  with  the  Red  Cross 
Central  Committee,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  Miss  Sulzberger  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Times  before  her 
Red  Cross  appointment. 


U.  S.  Press  Aids 
Post-War  Peace« 
Says  Welles 

Former  Under-Secretory  of 
State  Credits  Newsmen  for 
Stressing  Freedoms 

By  enlightening  the  public  to  the 
dangerous  threat  to  peace  in  any  na¬ 
tion’s  suppressing  the  freedoms  of 
religion,  speech,  and  information,  the 
"editors  and  publishers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  performing  an  all-important 
service  for  their  country,  and  for  all 
countries,”  declared  Sumner  Welles, 
former  Under-secretary  of  State,  Dec. 
22  in  one  of  his  series  of  articles 
written  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  released  nationally  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Noting  that  many  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  notably  Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Associate  Press, 
have  been  giving  constructive  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  problem  of  insuring 
“freedom  of  the  press  and  of  all  other 
modem  channels  of  information,”  Mr. 
Welles  stated  that  the  need  for  this 
insurance  “as  a  safeguard  for  the 
future  maintenance  of  world  peace,  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  American  public.” 

Sees  Need  for  Gearaefee 

That  universal  recognition  of  the 
freedoms  of  religion,  press,  and  in¬ 
formation  is  essential  to  future  peace 
he  gave  as  reason  for  requiring  each 
member  of  the  international  organi¬ 
zation  set  up  after  the  war,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  membership,  to  guarantee 
these  freedoms. 

The  German  attitude  which  ap¬ 
proved  Hitler’s  attacks  on  Jewish 
minorities  within  the  country  and 
upon  Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland,  Mr.  Welles  wrote,  was  fostered 
by  the  Nazi  censorship  and  CJoebbels- 
directed  propaganda,  affording  the 
world  a  vivid  example  “how  the  lack 
of  any  means  of  access  to  true  infor¬ 
mation  can  pervert  and  distort  the 
thinking  of  an  entire  nation.” 

The  requirements  that  nations  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  future  world  organization 
demonstrate  that  these  freedoms  are 
guaranteed  would  not,  Welles  said, 
force  a  republican  government  upon 
nations  free  under  self-determination 
to  choose  their  own  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  since  these  guarantees  have 
been  in  force  under  many  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies  and  since  a  people 
free  to  select  its  own  government 
would  hardly  “reject  the  opportunity 
to  possess  these  human  liberties.” 

Experience  has  shown  mankind,  he 
stated,  that  certain  deprivations  of 
human  liberties  in  any  nation  can  con¬ 
stitute  a  threat  to  the  whole  world. 
■ 

Editor  Rejoins  Paper 
After  18  Yrs.  Absence 

After  an  absence  of  18  years  from 
active  publishing,  Charles  Dale  re¬ 
turned  last  week  to  the  editorial  room 
of  the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  which 
he  founded  in  1909.  As  assistant  to 
the  editor,  he  will  edit  local  and  tele¬ 
graph  copy,  write  heads  and  read 
proof. 

Less  than  a  year  after  its  establish¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Dale  sold  the  News.  He 
continued,  however,  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Troy  Democrat,  which 
he  had  purchased  in  1900.  When  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Democrat  was  taken 
over  by  the  Montgomery  Printing  Co. 
in  1925,  Mr.  Dale  retired  from  pub¬ 
lishing  to  take  up  civic  duties,  first 
as  postmaster  of  "Troy,  and  later  as  a 
member  of  the  Miami  County  board 
of  elections. 
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WMC  Discusses 
Plan  For  More 
Help  Wanted  Ads 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

The  business  managers  of  New  York 
City  newspapers,  at  the  request  and 
invitation  of  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosenberg, 
regional  director  for  New  York,  met 
with  representatives  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  Dec.  17,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ]x>ssibilities  of  alloting  addi¬ 
tional  space  to  permit  the  publication 
of  more  Help  Wanted  advertisements 
of  the  essential  industries.  Mrs.  Rosen¬ 
berg’s  invitation  to  the  newspapers  for 
an  informal  discussion  was  prompted 
by  appeals  from  the  area  war  plants 
which  maintained  that  newsprint 
shortages  and  ad  space  rationing 
severely  curtailed  the  hiring  of 
needed  manpower. 

When  requested  for  a  statement, 
regarding  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Rosen¬ 
berg,  through  representatives  of  the 
WMC  Informational  Service,  refused 
to  divulge  any  information  other  than 
the  fact  that  the  newspapers  had  as¬ 
sured  her  of  their  cooperation  and 
that  they  would  report  back  to  the 
WMC,  at  some  future  date,  via  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recommendations.  Mrs. 
Rosenberg  disclosed  no  reason  for  her 
failure  to  make  a  statement. 

Sabmitfed  a  Plan 

Among  those  present,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  was  Patrick  O’Donnell  of  Walter 
M.  Wiley  Advertising,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City.  ’The  Wiley  agency  sub¬ 
mitted  one  of  many  plans  in  conjtmc- 
tion  with  proposed  advertising  space 
allotment  which  was  regarded  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  r^>resentatives  of  the 
WMC,  according  to  the  WMC  Infor¬ 
mational  Service. 

The  Wiley  plan  (E.  &  P.,  Nov.  27, 
page  18)  suggested  a  daily  allocation 
of  1,000  lines  in  all  newspapers  for 
the  publication  of  job  offerings  in 
essential  industries.  Preferential  in¬ 
clusion  in  this  space  would  depend 
upon  a  priority  rating,  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  determined  by  the  WMC,  Army, 
Navy  and  War  Production  Board. 

The  mechanics  of  the  Wiley  plan 
recommended  optional  direct  inter¬ 
viewing  of  respondents  or  referral 
through  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service.  A  portion  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  pro  rated  at  q>ace  rates  to 
the  advertisers,  would  IM  devoted  to 
an  explanatory  statement  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  its  relation  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
hiring  of  critical  workers  and  a 
blanket  reference  to  the  USES. 

’The  general  tynovraphy  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  would  follow  a  classified 
advertising  makeup.  However,  the 
advertisement  would  not  neoessarily 
be  confined  to  publication  within  the 
classified  sections  of  the  newspapers. 

McNatf  Asks  Farther  Coopcratioa 

Mrs.  Rosenberg  addressed  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  newspapers  and 
dwelt,  at  length,  on  the  splendid  co¬ 
operation  of  the  newspapers,  in  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present,  rendered 
by  the  Help  Wanted  advertisements 
in  the  recruitment  and  mobilization 
of  essential  manpower.  In  the  course 
of  her  talk,  Mrs.  Rosenberg  read  a 
telegram  from  Chairman  Paul  V.  Mc¬ 
Nutt  of  the  WMC,  addressed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  newspapers, 
urging  their  furffier  cooperation  and 
outlining  the  danger  encountered 
through  the  inability  of  essential  in¬ 
dustries  to  utilize  the  Help  Wanted 
advertisements  of  the  newspapers. 

Recently,  Mrs.  Rosenberg  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  War  Productkm  Boai^ 
to  consider  the  granting  of  additional 


newsprint  tonnage  to  the  New  York 
City  publications  to  permit  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Help  Wanted  advertisements 
for  critical  and  locally  needed  workers. 

New  York  City,  it  has  been  claimed, 
is  a  valuable  source  for  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  vitally  needed  workers  and 
Help  Wanted  advertising  represents 
an  effective  facility  for  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  these  employes. 

In  the  discussion  of  newsprint  short¬ 
ages,  Mrs.  Rosenberg  compared  the 
current  use  of  display  and  national 
advertising  to  the  importance  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  Several  of  the  news¬ 
paper  representatives  expressed  opin¬ 
ions  and  the  responsibility  of  news¬ 
papers  to  assist  in  aiding  the  WMC  in 
staffing  the  essential  industries. 

It  is  understood  that  no  time  limit 
had  been  placed  upon  a  reply  to  the 
WMC  request  for  cooperation  through 
the  daily  allotment  of  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  space  by  the  newspapers. 
Some  of  the  publications  reported  that 
they  have  forwarded  suggested  co¬ 
operation  to  the  WMC. 

When  interviewed,  Mr.  O’Donnell 
stated  that  in  the  event  the  Wiley  plan 
was  to  be  considered,  he  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  solicit  the  additional  space 
allocation  in  the  classified  advertising 
sections  in  view  of  the  established 
reader  traffic  of  this  particular  .section 
of  the  newspaper. 


Col.  McCormick 
Asks  AP  to  Appeal 

continued  from  page  7 


AP  members  as  to  what  they  shall 
print,  but  only  to  compel  them  to 
make  their  dispatches  accessible  to 
others.  .  .  .” 

’This  is  the  nub  of  the  opinion.  This 
lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
AP  is  to  be  compelled  to  make  its 
dispatches  accessible  to  others — to  all 
those  meeting  the  court’s  standard  of 
fitness.  We  must  never  acquiesce  in 
an  opinion  based  upon  such  a  princi¬ 
ple. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.  If  this  opinion 
is  allowed  to  stand,  AP  will  in  one 
fashion  or  another  be  required  to  ad¬ 
mit  all  applicants  to  membership  who 
can  pay  the  price  and  who  are  not  in¬ 
sane,  aliens,  minors  or  felons.  The 
court  does  not  require  AP  to  write 
into  its  by-laws  an  “affirmative”  re- 
mmciation  of  the  competitive  motive 
only  as  a  mere  subterfuge  to  be  evaded 
and  avoided.  The  “affirmative  dec¬ 
laration”  will  be  enforced;  and  its  en¬ 
forcement  will,  in  my  opinion,  trans¬ 
form  AP  into  a  common  carrier  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  all  applicants. 

Fifth:  I  urge  you  also  to  appeal 
from  the  judgment  in  this  case  before 
submitting  any  “substituted”  by-laws. 
It  will  be  easy  to  agree  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  with  the  court  on  the 
wording  of  amended  by-laws;  but  you 
will  never  be  able  to  agree  on  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  such  by-laws.  ’The 
government  and  probably  the  court 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  affirmative 
declaratory  renunciation  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  motive,  but  they  will  never 
agree  that  such  declaration  is  a  dead 
letter  not  enforcible  by  pimishment 
for  contempt 

Again,  I  believe  that  if  your  by-laws 
should  be  amended  to  conform  to  the 
majority  opinion,  AP,  although  not 
tecimically  losing  its  right  to  appeal, 
will  lose  its  best  opportunity  of  t^ing 
successful  on  such  appeal.  I  believe 
nothing  can  be  lost  by  appealing  prior 
to  amendment  an”*  that  much  will  be 
gained  thereby.  We  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  submit  substitute  amend¬ 
ments  if  the  appeal  should  be  unfavor¬ 
able. 

Finally:  But  in  our  opinion  the 
most  potent  argument  for  appeal  by 


all  defendants  is  the  philosophy  of  th' 
statutory  court  respecting  freedom  t 
the  press.  None  of  us  (except  ti 
amicus  curiae)  argued  to  the  statu 
tory  court  that  the  anti-trust  laws  di 
not  apply  to  the  newspaper  press  b> 
virtue  of  the  First  Amendment;  that 
argument,  we  believed,  would  be  more 
fitting  in  the  Supreme  Court.  We  felt 
and  still  feel,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  ask  for  complete  exemption  of  the 
press  from  the  operation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws;  that,  if  the  same  anti-trust 
principles  are  applied  to  the  press  as 
to  other  industry,  taking  into  account 
the  peculiar  status  of  the  press  in  our 
form  of  government,  there  could  be 
no  judgment  of  guilt.  Yet  the  statutory 
court  would  not  apply  the  ordinary 
anti- trust  principles  to  these  defen¬ 
dants  but,  on  the  contrary,  applied 
more  stringent  principles  which,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  dissent,  and  as 
pointed  out  by  the  majority  opinion  at 
page  25,  compels  AP  and  its  members 
“to  make  their  dispatches  accessible  to 
others.”  AP,  says  the  majority,  “re¬ 
mains  unfettered”  in  its  selection  of 
what  to  publish;  but,  unlike  other  in¬ 
dustry,  may  not  “enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  foresight,  industry  and  sagacity.” 
AP  is  no  longer  to  be  private;  it  is  to 
be  “a  collective  effort  of  the  calling  as 
a  whole.”  This  socialization  of  the 
press,  I  submit,  violates  the  First 
Amendment. 

Narrow  the  opinion  as  much  as  you 
will,  it  still  requires  AP  to  publish  its 
news  dispatches  to  many  publishers 
whom  AP  would  refuse  to  serve  if  not 
coerced  by  this  opinion.  The  right 
to  remain  silent  is  as  inviolate  as  the 
right  to  publish.  We  are  now  written 
down  as  conspiratorial  violators  of  a 
federal  statute  solely  because  we 
sought  to  exercise  that  right. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  an  appeal 
will  be  successful;  but  we,  temporary 
guardians  of  the  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  of  the  press,  must  do  all  in 
our  power  to  erase  this  dangerous 
precedent  from  the  rolls. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  R.  McCormick. 

■ 

Court  Declines  to  Delay 
Judgment  in  AP  Suit 

The  special  three-judge  Federal 
Court  appointed  to  hear  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  suit  against  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  denied  Dec.  17  the  AP’s 
request  that  the  court  delay  its  final 
judgment  long  enough  to  permit  the 
question  of  appealing  the  decision  or 
amending  the  by-laws  to  be  presented 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  news  co¬ 
operative  next  April. 

The  Associated  Press  has  until  Jan. 
3  to  file  its  proposed  findings  of  fact, 
conclusions  of  law  and  form  of  judg¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  recent  deci¬ 
sion. 

The  Federal  statute  provides  that  an 
appeal  must  be  filed  within  60  days 
after  entry  of  final  judgment.  Coim- 
sel  for  the  Associated  Press  pointed 
out  to  the  court  that  if  the  court  files 
its  final  judgment  speedily,  the  60-day 
period  for  appeal  would  expire  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  Associated 
Press  members  in  New  York,  April 
24. 

The  court  was  asked  to  delay  en¬ 
tering  its  final  order  until  a  certain 
specified  date  in  order  to  give  the  AP 
membership  an  opportimity  to  decide 
whether  the  members  want  to  appeal 
or  whether  they  want  to  come  before 
the  court  with  an  amended  by-law. 

The  court  declined  and  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  presiding,  stated  that 
any  further  delay  in  the  matter  would 
prevent  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  from  hearing  any  appeal  in  the 
case  during  the  present  term,  in  the 
event  an  appeal  is  decided  upon. 


CABELL  F.  FITZGERALD,  60,  asso¬ 
ciate  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  died  Dec.  15  at  the 
Meadowbrook  Hospital,  Long  Island. 
At  one  time  he  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  joined 
the  New  York  American  27  years  ago 
and  remained  with  that  organization 
when  it  merged  with  the  Journal. 

John  H.  Snodgrass,  75,  former 
United  States  Consul  to  Japan,  Consul 
General  to  Russia,  and  an  early  editor 
of  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Newt, 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  and  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer,  died 
Dec.  18  in  Marietta.  O. 

Seaman  Second  Class  Robert  F. 
Wolfe,  18,  son  of  Edgar  T.  Wolfe,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  (Columbus)  Ohio  State 
Journal,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  Dec.  19. 

John  C.  Eckel,  85,  attorney,  author¬ 
ity  on  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens, 
former  staff  member  of  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean,  of  St.  Louis  and  New 
York  papers  and  assistant  night  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
died  Dec.  20  in  Philadelphia. 

Jay  Earle  Miller,  48,  feature  writer 
for  the  Chicago  Sun  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the 
AP,  died  Dec.  21  from  complications 
following  an  operation. 

Albert  Nelson  Marquis,  88,  foimder 
and  editor  emeritus  of  “Who’s  Who  in 
America,”  died  Dec.  21  at  his  home  in 
Evanston,  lil.  He  conceived  the  idea 
for  a  reference  book  of  brief  auto¬ 
biographical  sketches  in  the  early 
1890’s  and  published  the  first  edition 
44  years  ago. 

John  Francis  Logan,  75,  dramatic 
critic  for  the  Portland  ((^e.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  died 
Dec.  14  in  Portland.  For  many  yean 
he  was  a  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Dramatic  Mirror  and  was  an 
authority  on  the  early-day  theater. 
He  later  became  one  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest’s  outstanding  attorneys  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chief 
counsel  for  the  Oregonian. 

Joseph  Sprincob,  85,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Excelsior,  Catholic  paper, 
and  the  Landman,  farm  paper,  died 
at  a  Milwaukee  hospital  after  a  brief 
illness. 

Robert  Horton,  67,  Philadelphia 
business  man  who  for  22  years  was 
chief  proofreader  for  the  Inquirer, 
died  Dec.  15  at  his  home  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  after  a  long  illness. 

G.  R.  Scott,  67,  one  of  Idaho’s  beat 
known  newspapermen,  died  Dec.  9  in 
Spokane,  Wash.  From  1916  to  1929  he 
was  publisher  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
(Idaho)  Press,  with  which  he  had 
been  associated  since  1906. 

Lt.  Kenneth  Adams,  37,  well-known 
Southern  California  newspaperman 
and  member  of  a  longtime  newspaper 
family,  died  in  Los  Angeles  after  a 
sudden  heart  attack.  Lt  Adams  was 
on  inactive  status  with  the  Army  after 
serving  at  the  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  Army 
air  base,  officers’  training  school  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
He  began  newspaper  work  in  Balboa, 
Cal.,  then  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Santa  Ana  Register  and  Santa  Ant 
Journal,  and  later  operated  a  printing 
business.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Marab 
Adams,  has  been  a  reporter  on  the 
Register  for  many  years;  his  father 
was  a  veteran  newsman,  and  Neil 
Adams,  a  brother,  is  editor  of  the  Seal 
Beach  (Cal.)  Post-Wave, 

Myron  B.  Gilbert,  72,  identified 
with  newspaper  and  perii^ical  pub¬ 
lishing  enterprises  in  numerous  Midi* 
igan  cities  the  past  25  years,  died  at 
his  home  in  Albion,  Mich.,  Dec.  10. 
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CLASSIHED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 

all  other  classifications 

I  time — .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 
fORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
for  current  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

[o  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  adver- 
llMinent,  count  five  average  words  to  the 
Im.  Minimum  space  accepted  for  publi- 
is  three  lines.  Advertisers  who  key 
4*ir  ads.  Box  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Jnuld  consider  this  as  four  words. 
INQUIRE  ABOUT  THE 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  PERSONNEL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
1700  Time.s  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


_ Public  Noticw _ 

'Editor  and  Publisher”  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  musenm 
lies  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im¬ 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets,  ownership,  administration,  man- 
ixement,  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
idvertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
■EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
Ifty-eighth  year,  occupies  an  exclusive 
field.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


Nuwipapcr  Brokers 

W.  H.  GLOVER  CO.,  VENTURaT  C ALIT. 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  properties 

west  of  Chicago. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLINO,  buying,  selli'ag, 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklie.s,  anywhere 
in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trade.  Len 
Fsighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


Newspapers  For  Solo  ___ 

DAILY  in  Southwest  . $65,000 

IDAHO  weekly,  net  $7,000 . $28,000 

'  CALIFORNIA  weekly  and  real  es¬ 
tate.  good  farm  area . $25,000 

CALIF,  weekly  $19,000,  Best  pu8.sibilities. 

■  NEAR  L.  A.,  weekly  for . $18,000 

W.  H.  OLOVER  CO..  VENTURA,  CALIF. 

SrLENDIULT-EQUIPnD  WREKLT,  in 
boaiest  industrial  section  of  the  country, 
doing  well  and  making  good  money.  Will 
be  Inst  as  good  or  better  after  the  war. 

LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
Nashville,  Michigan 


_ Newspopors  Wowtod _ _ 

,  fiOUBTRT  WEEKLY  IN  THUS  to  lease  or 
,  bay.  State  gross,  net  and  equipment. 

No  brokers.  Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
^  ARE  HAVING  CALLS~FO^BOTH 
1  DAILIES  AND  WKEKLIRS  in  the  Sonth- 
■1  am  and  Sontheastern  states.  Want  to 
k  tall!  Write  Len  Feighnor  Agency,  Nash- 
j|  rillr,  Michigan. 


Mackonieol  Equlpmonf  For  Solo 
■VPLBX  FXJIT  BED  WEB-PRESS,  4-6-8- 
standard.  4-16  pagea  tabloid;  see  run- 
iag;  fine  condition,  $2500  on  floor  Cleve- 
lanl  Write  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


Mtckonicol  Equipmont  Wontod 
WANTED 
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press,  aingle  width  (two  pages  wide), 
1*%  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
mt-olf  or  deck  for  same.  Give  fall  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  t 

Pabliaher. _ 

lfEEO-0  BIAT  capable  of  wrapping  tabloid, 
wanted  immediately.  Box  853,  Editor  t 

Ihiblisher. _ 

fABTBD  3  FULL  WIDTH  COLOR  FOUN¬ 
TAINS,  New  or  second  band,  Times  Pnb- 
Hihing  Co.,  St.  Peteraburg,  Florida. 

H  RAVE  A  DEBIAND  for  several  print- 
<*1  presses  (both  color  and  black)  and 
mmplete  Stereo  Plant  from  clients.  List 
roar  equipment  for  quick  cash  sales. 

prurtino  equipment  division 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  & 
PUBLISHERS 

Gl  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Help  Wantod 

_  Advertising _ 

a^nSINO  MANAGER  for  .smaU  daily 
■evspaper.  Give  fall  details  as  to  experi- 
uce  and  backgronnd.  Good  starting  aal- 
*T.  Increases  if  and  when  merited, 
^ire.  phone  or  write:  J.  Earl  Mavity. 
Times,  Wstseka.  Ill. 


Holp  Wanted 

Advertising — G>nt’d 

ADVEBTISINCTsOLICITOB  (local )  with 
ideas  this  position  offers  permanence  and 
opportunity  for  rapid  advancement.  If 
you  are  dissatisfled  in  your  present  job 
investigate.  Apply  Box  816,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  experienced  iu 
copy  writing  and  layout.  Good  salary 
with  advancement.  Pcrmaiicn».  Times 
Journal,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 

ADV.  (DISPLAY)  EASTERN  KEF. 

FOR  PIONEER  ABP-ABC  BUSINESS 
PAPER — to  take  over  est.  accounts,  add 
new  bus.  Permanent  position — good  pay. 
Write  fully:  age,  draft  status,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  past  exp.  End.  photo.  Box 

864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERrn^O  SALESMAN 

LAYOUT  AND  COPYWRITING  SECOND¬ 
ARY  we  are  years  ahead  of  that.  Initia¬ 
tive  and  ability  all  that’s  needed.  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Newspaper  45,000  daily  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  highest  price  for  man  that 
wants  to  make  money.  Permanent,  rapid 
advancement. 

_ Box  863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  REPRESENTATIVE 
FIRM  has  opening  in  Pacific  Coast  office 
for  national  advertising  salesman,  either 
representative  or  newspaper  experience. 
Write  airmail  outlining  experience,  age 
and  salary  requested.  Replies  held  con- 
fidential.  Box  838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED,  AN  EXPERIENCED  CLAS^- 
FIED  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who 
is  capable  of  filling  a  permanent  job  on 
one  of  Mirhigan’s  larger  afternoon  dailies. 
Write  Box  847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted 

_  _ _  Circulation 

CITY  CIBCULATiON  “manager.  "  ■  Must 
have  record  for  production  in  little  mer¬ 
chant  plan.  Capable  of  managing  several 
District  Managers  on  midwest  M  &-  S 
paper.  Pernianent  i)ositinn  with  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
and  car  allowance.  Send  recent  photo, 
particulars  and  salary  expected.  Box  748. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  MAN~to 
take  ehargo  circulation  department  for 
unopposed  daily  in  city  10,000.  Charac¬ 
ter  references.  Good  working  condition.^, 
reasonable  rent.  Thomas  G.  Summers. 

_ Daily  News-.Siiii,  Hobbs.  New  Mexico. 

Htip  Wanted 

Editorial 

CORRESPONDENTS 
WANTED 
IN  KEY  CITIES 


for  a  national  food  trade  publication. 
Must  have  a  knowledge  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion  and  know  how  to  gather  news  and 
factual  information  on  operation  and 
inauugement  and  tran.slute  such  informa¬ 
tion  into  timely  news  and  merchandising 
stories. 

FOR  INFORMATION  on  rales  and  assign¬ 
ments,  addn'ss  Box  604,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COFY  EDITOR 

PERMANENT  POSITION  on  one  of  Con- 
neetieut's  largest  dailies  with  excellent 
opportunity  for  advanrement  awaits  right 
man.  Accuracy,  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  essential  and  determine  salary. 
Preference  to  honorably  discharged  ser¬ 
viceman,  otherwise  must  be  draft  exempt 
and  able  to  get  statement  of  availability 
if  now  employed.  Write  Assistant  to  the 
Publisher,  New  Haven  Register,  New 
Haven  3,  Conn. 

EXPERtENCED^BEPORTER^lfT  EDITOR 
who  ia  looking  for  pernianent  oonneetion. 
Good  opportunity,  fine  eominunity.  ex- 
collect  climate.  Thomas  O.  .Summers, 
Daily  Record,  Roswell,  N.  M. 

FIRST  CLASS  COFYREADER  with  iSTbi- 
tion  and  talent  for  a  large  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Prefer  man  who  knows  and  likes 
pictures  and  has  a  flair  for  captions. 
Best  prospects  for  advanrement  and  good 
starting  salary.  Box  758,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER 

PERBCANENT  POSITION  on  one  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  largest  dailies  with  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  awaits  the 
all-around  male  new.sman  with  expcrienr« 
on  several  beats  and  edncational  back¬ 
ground  that  stands  up  in  a  University 
city.  Salary  commensnrate  with  proven 
ability.  Preference  to  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  serriceman,  otherwise  must  be 
draft  exempt  and  able  to  get  statement 
of  availability  if  now  employed.  Write 
Assistant  to  the  Publisher,  New  Haven 
Register,  New  Haven  3,  Conn. 

REPORTER  AND  WRITER  who  can  de¬ 
velop  into  top  flight  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  on  staff  of  large  public 
service  company.  'The  armed  services 
have  made  a  deep  bite  into  oar  staff.  We 
have  a  permanent  place  for  a  man  with 
flexible  writing  talents  and  creative 
imagination — a  man  who  deals  smoothly 
with  people  and  who  either  has  or  can 
develop  administrative  ability.  Sound 
newspaper  training  essential;  midwestem 
background  desirable.  Please  tell  ns  all 
about  yourself.  Box  727,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Editorial — Coat’d 

GOOD  ALL  “AB0TOD~  BEP()R.TEE  for  a 
metropolitan  midwest  morning  newspaper. 
Starting  salary  is  much  better  than  aver¬ 
age  and  there  are  excellent  prospects  for 
advancement.  Send  full  particulars  of 
your  background  to  Box  757,  Editor  & 
Publi.iher. 

REPORTEFOR^i^SradAN  afternoon  daily. 
Good  permanent  job  with  growing  organ¬ 
ization  in  heart  of  Georgia.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Prefer  man 
not  subject  to  immediate  draft  call 
Write  Taylor  Smith,  Macon  News. 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for 
general  news  coverage  on  Florida  paper. 
Box  852,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  "good  EXPERIENCED  DESK 
MAN  to  handle  AP  report  on  Florida 
paper.  Box  851,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  copy  desk  experienced  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  salary.  Afternoon  daily. 
Times  Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


Help  Wanted 

Public  Relat'ons 

“public 

RELATIONS 

EXECUTIVE 

NATIONALLY  known  inaniifactiiring  sales 
rorporation  interested  in  a  man  with 
broad  public  relations  experience.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  write  well.  Good  business  judg¬ 
ment  and  pleasing  personality  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Salary  eommensurate.  Write  full 
details  as  to  experience,  age  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  750,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisb^.  _ _ _ _ 

Help  Wanted 

Mechanical  _ 

ALL  around'  PBINTEB^  WANTED  Tor 

small,  non-union,  commercial  shop — esti¬ 
mating,  platen  presswork,  etc.,  no  lino¬ 
type  necessary.  State  salary,  reference. 
Towanda  Printing  Co.,  Towanda.  Pa.  _ 
combinTti^  PBESSMAN-STEREOTYF- 
ER  DUPLEX  unit  tubular  press  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  summer  resort  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  working,  living  conditions.  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  HyuUnis,  Mass. 

Help  Wanted 

Radio  Salesman 

radio" SALESMAN  WANTED,  Blue  outlet 
in  east,  to  sell  and  service  local  accounts, 
established  list,  permanent.  Young  man 
with  some  college  background  will  find 
this  unusual  opportunity.  Box  841.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Situatians  Wanted 

Administrative 

OPPORTUNITY" WANTED-  as  advertising 
director,  business  manager,  general  man¬ 
ager  nr  assistant  to  publisher.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  in  good  position  but  looking  for 
a  real  opportunity.  Ten  years  experience 
as  general  manager  of  small  dailies.  Know 
all  departments  and  how  to  coordinate 
them.  Young,  healthy  and  energetic.  2  A. 
Tell  mo  your  proposition  and  starting 
salary.  Box  819.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  "POSlfl^  ‘  AS  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  medium  size  daily  newspaper. 
Long  experience  ns  publisher.  Box  707, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

’THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED,  well 
knnw'ii  former  Business  Manager,  Secy. 
Treus.,  large  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
charge  all  departments.  production, 
budgeting,  labor  negotiations,  purcha.-. 
ing,  etc.  Excellent  record.  Gilt  edge 
referencCT.  Twenty-five  years  one  paper. 
Go  anyw-here.  Ago  fifty.  Box  820.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Situatian  Wanted 

Advertisint 

NEWSPAPM  ADVERTISIN6"srALESMAN 
of  long  and  varied  experience  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  on  progressive  paper 
Familiar  with  layout  and  copy  prepara¬ 
tion.  Cunscientious  worker  with  versnMl- 
ity  and  imagination.  A-l  references.  Box 
731.  Editor  A  I’ublrsher. 

YOUN^dTSPLAY  RALESWONUUN  handle 
layouts,  selling.  copywriting.  Radio, 
classified,  display  experience.  Box  861. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnatient  Wanted 

Circalation 

CAPABLE  CIRCULATION  MAN— ten  years’ 
experience  —  draft  exempt  —  age  36  — 
familiar  with  Little  Merchant  Plan — ex¬ 
cellent  record  of  steady  Increases.  De¬ 
sires  a  permanent  position.  Box  752, 
Editor  A  Pnnblisber. 


CIRCULATION  MAN— age  36 — 4F.  A  top 
producer  for  16  years  as  Dist.  Mgr.  A 
Supervisor.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
home  delivery  and  carrier  problems.  Ac¬ 
customed  to  good  earnings  and  interested 
in  future.  Box  860,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  in  the  deep 
.South  or  Fla.  I  wish  to  return  to  that 
part  of  the  country.  I  am  now  located  in 
Calif.  Will  be  available  after  Jan.  15th 
familiar  with  all  branches  of  cire.  work. 
Have  tripled  the  circ.  in  the  pest  3  yeera 
in  my  present  position.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  'The  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
I  would  consider  a  position  as  Mail'ng 
Koom  Foreman  as  a  start.  Box  843. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitMrtiaRt  Waafed 

Circalation — Coat’d 

circulation""  manager,  17,  married, 
de.sires  change.  Permanent  connection 
only.  West  or  southwest  preferred.  25 
years  with  two  employers.  Conscientious, 
honest,  sober.  Box  840,  Editor  A^b- 
lisher. 

CIBCULATIW" manager  —  available  at 
once.  Thorough  knowledge  of  boy  pro¬ 
motion.  Specialized  in  establiahing  this 
kind  of  circulation  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years,  on  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers,  from  small  dailies  to  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspapers.  I  am  forty-nine 
years  of  age.  Willing  to  go  anywhere  and 
make  good.  References  of  highest  type 
as  to  ability  and  character.  Address — 
A.  B.  c/o  Bartnick,  50-51  47th  St.,  Wood- 
side,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


SituatioRs  WaRtad 

Editorial 

ALL-ABOuITd  young-newsman,  honor. 

ably  discharged  Army,  good  health,  ha¬ 
bits;  suburban,  metropolitan,  presi  asso¬ 
ciation  experience,  reporter,  re-write, 
desk,  make-up.  six  years.  Wants  execu¬ 
tive  opportunity  medium-siied  paper.  Box 
730.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Broad  intellectual, 
practical  background:  editing,  university 
teaching,  labor  relations,  government  ex¬ 
ecutive,  research,  economics,  lectures, 
radio.  Published  in  American  Mercury. 
European  travel.  Now  bead  U.  S.  statis¬ 
tical  research  agency  western  region,  bat 
want  to  get  back  to  writing:  37,  4F. 
Box  755,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITCTr,  reporter,  .writer ; 
heads  makeup,  copy,  rewrite,  featnres, 
telegraph.  Draft  deferred.  Box  771, 
EdUor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REFORTEK  ^ 
University  degree  in  journalism.  High 
references,  versatile,  accurate,  available 
duration.  Box  848,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I^IERENCE  LIBRARIAN.  17"years  metro- 
pulitan  papers.  Can  organise  or  reorgan¬ 
ise;  establish  or  revise  news,  photo¬ 
graphic  indexes.  West-southwest  paper 
preferred.  Box  717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR^R  —  University  graduate  (’^1) 
County  weekly  and  photo  syndicate  ex¬ 
perience  wants  daily  newspaper  post. 
Box  859,  Editor  A  Pabliaher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Experienced  all  around 
sports  writer  on  one  of  largest  dailies, 
4F.  wishes  to  head  dept,  of  medium 
sized  daily.  Expert  makeup.  Original¬ 
ity.  Alert.  Box  803,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR,  4F.  qualified  alf^hases 
editorial  operation,  will  consider  perma¬ 
nent  executive  post — newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Box  777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEOBAPH^TT"EDITOBrbL  employed! 
wants  permanent  location  southern  or 
southeastern  daily.  Changing  aecnnnt 
wife’s  health.  Write  O.  P.  Wilaon,  Box 
328,  Sharon,  Penna.  _ 

WOULD-BE  REPORTER  ex-serviceman,  23. 
wants  job  on  small  paper  providing  all- 
around  newspaper  experience,  preferably 
near  New  York.  Salary  not  unimpor¬ 
tant,  but  secondary.  Box  839,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SitRatlaRS  Wanted 
Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT. 
47,  familiar  with  every  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  seeks  position  as  mechanical 
superintendent  or  assistant  where  he  can 
<itilize  an  experience  gained  over  2  de¬ 
cades  with  a  foremost  N.  B.  (meming. 
evening,  Sunday)  daily  having  high  effi¬ 
ciency  rating  and  linage  records.  Top 
references.  Box  844,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOREMAN-SUPT. — 29  yesrs  experience;  10 
years  supervision.  'Thoroagh  knowledge 
composing  room,  pressroom,  engraving, 
prodiielion,  personnel.  labor  relations. 
Printer,  machinist,  electrician.  Box  842. 
Fd'tor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSROOM  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  or  Mechanical  Hiiperintendent 
available.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience,  producing  best  of  resnita.  Box 
856,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

R^B  PRESSMAN  wants  permanent  job  on 
daily.  Home  stereotype  experience.  Good 
references.  Mid-west  preferred.  Box 
854.  Editor  A  Piiblishr. _ 


OPPORTUNITY  AWAITS 


You  in  the 

Classified  Section  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Read  it  every  week  and  nee 

it  to  advertise  your  wants. 
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Papers  Asked 
For  Tear  Sheets 
On  Waste  Drive 

Weeklies  Join  Salvage 
Drive  .  .  .  Committee  Will 
Appeal  to  Women  to  Help 

Although  countrywide  figures  are 
not  available  as  yet,  scattered  reports 
coming  in  to  the  national  committee 
last  week,  indicate  that  the  U.  S.  Vic¬ 
tory  Waste  Paper  Campaign  is  slow 
in  getting  up  steam  in  some  communi¬ 
ties.  Tear  sheets  sent  in  to  national 
headquarters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  show  that  the  press  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  behind  the  drive.  But,  not 
enough  of  them  are  coming  in,  de¬ 
clared  Tom  Cathcart,  of  This  Week, 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Newspaper  Committee. 

“Without  the  tear  sheets  we  arc 
at  an  extreme  disadvantage,”  said  Mr. 
Cathcart.  ‘‘We  must  know  what  the 
newspapers  are  doing  and  what  they 
are  accomplishing,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  the  campaign  strategy  is 
getting  the  desired  results.” 

1,600  QaatfionBairat  Saat 

A  check  is  being  made  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  newspapers  through  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  this  week.  It 
was  directed  to  daily  newspapers 
in  the  country,  approximately  1,600, 
whether  or  not  they  had  given  notice 
to  the  committee  pledging  cooperation. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  about  1,200 
dailies  have  given  assurance  of  their 
help.  In  addition,  600  weeklies,  which 
have  not  been  appealed  to  directly, 
have  been  lined  up. 

The  questionnaire  seeks  information 
as  to  what  collection  systems  the 
newspapers  are  using,  when  their 
campaigns  started,  what  the  greatest 
problems  are,  whether  the  collections 
are  moving  to  the  mills  promptly, 
what  the  chief  sources  are — homes, 
industrial  plants,  or  schools — etc.  The 
national  committee  also  started  this 
week  a  telegraphic  survey  of  key  deal¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  trend  in  regional  collections. 

Many  newspapers  are  sparking  their 
waste  paper  drives  by  offering  prizes 
for  the  largest  collection.  In  Spokane, 
Wash.,  the  Spokesvian-Review  will 
give  $759  in  cash  prizes  to  the  counties 
of  the  Inland  Empire  collecting  the 
most  paper,  the  money  to  go  to  chari¬ 
ties  in  the  winning  counties.  TIjc 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  has  put  up 
$250,  to  award  to  county  organizations, 
such  as  Boy  Scouts,  churches,  schools, 
clubs,  etc. 

The  Spokesman-Review  launched 
its  drive  with  a  seven-column  head¬ 
line  on  its  front  page,  accompanied 
by  a  3-column  cut.  Extra  copies  of 
the  front  page  were  printed  for  dis¬ 
tribution  throughout  the  area.  It 
pegged  its  appeal  on  the  theme  of  the 
campaign — that  paper  is  needed  to 
carry  food,  ammunition,  and  blood 
plasma  to  the  fighting  fronts. 

t-CelaiBB  CoBipaiqii  H*adt 

Front  page  space  is  being  devoted 
by  a  number  of  pewspapers  to  the 
paper  drive,  some  using  ads,  others 
8-column  streamers,  and  the  ears  in 
the  upper  comers.  In  New  London, 
Conn.,  the  Day,  published  by  O.  G. 
Andrews,  head  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  is  using 
an  8-column  banner  over  the  mast¬ 
head  in  every  edition,  with  a  different 
slogan  each  day. 

With  various  youth,  civic,  and  social 
organizations  already  enlisted  in  many 
cities,  the  national  committee  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  direct  a  series  of  messages  to 
women,  to  get  their  concerted  help. 
It  will  be  inaugurated  with  a  public 


appeal  by  Donald  Nelson,  director  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  Women 
conunentators  will  be  asked  to  plug 
the  campaign  on  their  radio  programs. 
Special  material  will  be  provided  for 
photo  and  feature  syndicates,  and  the 
committee  will  issue  press  sheets  at 
regular  intervals,  with  news,  features 
and  pictures  for  women’s  pages. 

DaratioB  Drive 

Chicago  is  the  first  city  to  set  up 
the  waste  paper  campaign  on  a  dura¬ 
tion  basis,  according  to  Elbert  -M. 
Antrim,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  A 
full-time  worker  will  be  employed 
there  to  coordinate  publicity,  collec¬ 
tions,  mill  activities,  processing,  etc.  * 

Minneapolis,  which  has  set  for  itself 
a  definite  goal  of  3,000,000  pounds  for 
December,  collected  more  than  half 
that  amount  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  goal  represents  a  per 
capita  figure  of  almost  six  pounds  for 
the  31 -day  period. 

Several  novel  schemes  have  been 
put  forth  in  the  campaign.  In  New 
Mexico,  W.  P.  McCollum,  state  sal¬ 
vage  manager  for  the  WPB,  has  asked 
all  federal  agencies  in  the  area  to  turn 
over  unneeded  duplicate  copies  of 
records.  “Your  office  files  and  mine.” 
he  said,  “are  a  treasure-house  of  waste 
paper.  Let’s  wade  in  and  clean  them 
out.  Turn  in  all  those  extra  copies  of 
a  speech  made  by  Joe  Doakes  in  Ver¬ 
mont  two  years  ago,  and  that  bale  of 
reports  on  the  production  of  spinach 
in  North  Dakota,  and  the  survey  of 
horse  collars  for  the  year  1892.” 

Of  a  similar  mind,  N.  S.  Macneish, 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  committee, 
last  week  asked  that  all  desks  on  one 
floor  of  his  building,  occupied  by  the 
business  and  advertising  offices  of  the 
newspaper,  be  emptied  of  waste  paper. 
The  experiment  netted  nearly  a  ton 
of  paper. 

N.  Y.  Mayor  Appeals 

New  York  City’s  campaign  was 
given  added  impetus  this  week  by 
an  appeal  from  Mayor  F.  H.  La 
Guardia.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Macneish. 
he  said:  “Housewives,  men  and  women 
in  the  offices  and  places  of  business, 
all  of  us,  have  this  opportunity  of 
making  a  very  real  contribution  to 
the  winning  of  the  war  by  saving 
waste  paper.”  In  Queens,  one  of  the 
city’s  five  counties,  the  Department 
of  Sanitation  is  making  regular  pick¬ 
ups,  and  throughout  the  city  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  American  -Legion,  and 
other  organizations  are  pitching  in. 

■ 

Cleveland  Adman 
Wins  Parade  Contest 

L.  B.  Moyer,  advertising  manager. 
General  Electric  Lamp  Department, 
Cleveland,  was  announced  last  week 
as  the  winner  of  first  prize  of  a  $100 
War  Bond  in  Parade's  “Readership 
Contest.”  The  second  and  third  prizes 
of  $50  in  War  Bonds  went  to  Charles 
H.  Butler,  of  Stockton,  West,  Burk¬ 
hart,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  and  Catherine 
M.  Chille,  of  the  Lever  Bros,  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Entrants  in  the  competition  were 
to  designate  in  1-2-3  order  their 
choices  of  the  three  stories  getting  the 
greatest  reader  response  in  each  of 
five  issues  of  Parade  over  a  ten-week 
period.  At  the  end  of  the  contest  they 
were  to  submit  a  letter  of  100  words 
or  less  on  the  subject  “Why  Parade 
has  the  highest  readership  of  any 
Sunday  supplement  magazine.”  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  entries  was  based  on 
actual  surveys  of  reader  interest  in  the 
various  articles  printed  during  the 
contest  period. 

In  addition  to  the  first  three  prizes, 
$25  War  Bonds  were  awarded  for  the 
next  five  highest  entries,  and  fifteen 
prizes  of  $10  in  War  Stamps. 


MRS.  DANIELS  DIES 

Mrs.  Addie  Bagley  Daniels,  74,  wife 
of  Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of 
the  Ralegh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Ambassor  to  Mexico,  died 
Dec.  19  at  her  home  at  Raleigh  after 
an  extended  illness. 

■ 

Lord  &  Taylor  Wins 
$5,000  Bet 

Apparently  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
York  department  store,  had  the  inside 
track  on  a  good  bookie  last  spring 
when  it  ran  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
March  3  editions  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  declaring,  “WE  WAGEIR 
^,000  that  clothes  will  NOT  be  ra¬ 
tioned  this  year.”  The  store  still  has 
its  $5,000,  which  would  have  been 
divided  among  the  Red  Cross,  the  USO 
and  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  had 
it  lost,  and  the  public  can  still  buy 
clothes  to  the  limit  of  their  charge 
accounts. 

The  ad  was  published  after  shoe 
rationing  had  frightened  women  into 
buying  six  and  seven  spring  suits  and 
comparable  quantities  of  other  cloth¬ 
ing  and  was  the  most  dramatic  at¬ 
tempt  by  any  store  to  put  a  quietus 
on  “scare”  buying,  which  at  its  then 
terrific  pace  could  have  resulted  in 
exactly  what  the  jittery  customers 
feared.  . 

1943  has  one  week  to  go,  and  though 
the  store,  when  questioned,  had  no 
idea  of  referring  to  the  “most  talked 
about”  department  store  ad  of  the 
year,  it  did  take  kindly  to  the  idea 
and  may  cash  in  on  another  good 
thing. 

■ 

Washington  May  Get 
A  British  Censor 

Washington,  Dec.  22 — Washington 
.soon  may  have  a  British  censorship 
representative  filling  a  role  similar  to 
that  now  filled  in  London  by  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal,  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Miami  Herald,  who  is  liaison  agent  of 
the  Office  of  Censorship  in  England. 

Byron  Price,  Director  of  Censor¬ 
ship,  has  received  a  communication 
from  Brendan  Bracken,  British  Min¬ 
ister  of  Information,  inquiring  whether 
it  would  serve  any  useful  purpose  to 
send  a  representative.  Price  replied 
he  would  be  “very  happy”  to  co¬ 
operate  in  such  a  program. 

Mr.  Knight  has  been  in  London  for 
several  months.  The  idea  of  having 
someone  to  perform  a  function  similar 
to  his,  in  Washington,  arose  after  the 
Teheran  incident  when  the  American 
publisher  conferred  with  Mr.  Bracken. 
■ 

Navy  "Warcosts" 

Aid  Leadership 

Washington,  Dec.  23— “Warcasts” 
carrying  war  news  and  official  an¬ 
nouncements  to  shore  establishments, 
shipyards  and  plants  producing  for 
the  Navy  create  newspaper  reader  in¬ 
terest,  the  Navy  Department  has 
found.  Servicemen  and  workers  look 


eagerly  to  their  newspapers  and  to 
broadcast  stations  for  fuller  informa¬ 
tion,  when  they  leave  work,  h  »as 
explained. 

Inaugiu-ated  by  the  Industrial  In- 
centive  Division  of  the  Navy,  the 
“Warcasts”  are  transmitted  directly 
from  local  stations  to  the  plants  dur¬ 
ing  lunch  hours,  rest  period,  and  shift 
changes.  They  are  prepared  and 
edited  by  the  station,  in  many  cases  in 
cooperation  with  local  newspapers. 

■ 

Phila.  News  Exposes 
Neglect  of  War  Vets 

Philadelphia,  Dec,  22— Starting  an  f 
investigation  of  its  own  to  determine  D 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  claims  by  the 
American  Legion  that  discharged  war 
veterans  are  being  sadly  neglected  by 
their  government  and  former  employ¬ 
ers,  the  Daily  News  of  this  city  is 
bringing  to  light  some  startling  reve¬ 
lations  in  this  connection  that  seem 
to  bear  out  the  contentions  of  the 
“vets.” 

Inviting  the  cooperation  of  service 
men  excused  from  further  military 
service,  the  News  for  several  days  last 
week-end  carried  the  following  text 
in  a  two-column  box  under  the  title 
of  “Notice  to  service  men  released 
from  duty”;  “Veterans  of  this  war 
who  have  been  discharged  from  the 
armed  services  because  of  wounds  or 
other  disability,  and  who  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  any,  or  inadequate,  compensa¬ 
tion  are  in  dted  to  tell  their  troubles 
in  letters  to  the  Veterans  Editor  of  ^ 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Corre¬ 
spondents  are  asked  to  state  fully  why 
they  were  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  and  to  give  their  full  name  and 
address.” 

At  about  the  time  this  was  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  from  its 
local  offices,  engineered  publicatioc 
through  its  public  relations  staff  of  a 
story  declaring  jobs  for  discharged 
servicemen  are  being  found  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  at  the  rate  of  400 
every  month.  The  figure  for  the  entire 
country,  it  was  said,  was  about  20,000 
a  month. 

Other  aspects  of  the  situation  have 
come  to  light  with  the  Daily  News 
campaign.  The  letter  of  invitation 
has  resulted  in  an  avalanche  of  mail, 
all  of  which  passes  through  the  hani« 
of  Miss  Julia  Shawell,  of  the  News 
staff,  who  was  detailed  by  City  Editor 
Robert  Vail  in  charge  of  the  campaign, 
with  the  title  of  Veterans  Editor. 

The  campaign  got  swift  results  as 
streamer  headlines  “Jobs  Pledged 
Discharged  Vets”  in  Thursday’s  edi¬ 
tions  indicate.  Daniel  J.  Littley,  Chief 
of  Operations  for  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  in  this  area,  pledged 
every  former  serviceman  will  be  put 
in  the  best  available  job  he  can  fill 
immediately. 

Pleased  with  these  rapid  fire  de¬ 
velopments  after  only  a  week’s  cam¬ 
paigning,  the  News  announced  it  will  | 
stand  by  faithfully  to  assist  all  vet-  ‘ 
erans,  to  see  that  they  get  both  job  ; 
and  medical  treatment.  I 
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is  appreciated  by  both  the  editor  and  the 
reader  because  of  its  accuracy.  Write  for 
terms. 


The  Appleton  Post-Crescent  (21,006  E)  is  a 
new  contractor  for  this  service. 
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I  Believe 

ill  Ainerii  a  and  that  for  wliicli  it  s?taiids— as  a  inoiuiment  to  the  past, 
as  a  beacon  to  tlie  future.  I  am  not  one  of  tliose  wlio  are  worrying 
about  wbat  is  wrong  witli  our  Country.  Tbere^’s  notbing  wrong  with 
America— unless  it  is  with  ourselyes  as  indiyiiluals. 

Three  hundred  years  of  personal  and  eolleetive  effort  have 
giyen  to  us  what  we  call  our  way  of  life.  We  haye  built,  through 
sheer  determination,  a  great  country.  Our  agricultural  deyelop- 
ments  dwarf  those  of  other  peoples;  our  industrial  strides  would 
stagger  the  imagination  of  the  most  practical  dreamers  of  eyen  a 
half-century  gone;  our  scientific  progress  has  h(‘en  notable;  our 
educational  a(‘eoniplishments  haye  made  our  literacy  among  the 
highest  in  the  world;  our  cultural  adyanees  through  the  printed 
word  and  the  arts  haye  ke[)t  pace  with  other  activ  ities. 

Yet  this  is  no  cause  for  eomplaeeney— we  must  eontiiuK*. 

A  Press  which  dares  to  tell  tlie  truth,  regardless  of  eonse- 
quences,  assures  a  (‘onstaney  of  jiurpose  to  keep  Americans  in¬ 
formed  of  right  objeetiyes  and  sinister  forces  alike.  So  long  as  the 
Press  liyes  up  to  its  high  calling,  America  will  eontinue  to  grow— 
in  achieyement  and  in  destiny.  This  /  believe! 


Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  information? 


People  today  want  the  news,  ^  the  facts,  all  the 
details  they  can  get ...  to  help  them  understand  the 
events  that  are  reshaping  the  world ...  to  help  them  do 
their  part  in  winning  the  war. 

Never  before  has  the  demand  for  injormation  been 
so  great.  People  today  want  to  know  the  how  and  why 
of  the  major  war  operations,  the  important  diplomatic 
maneuvers ...  to  look  at  a  map  and  see  for  themselves 
the  day-by-day  progress  of  the  conflict ...  to  see  in  pic¬ 
tures  as  well  as  words  what  our  Armed  Forces  are  do¬ 
ing  all  over  the  world  and  what  local  men  and  women 
are  giving  to  the  struggle  on  many  battlefronts. 


And  on  a  thousand  varied  homefronts,  people  need 
facts  presented  clearly,  fully  and  graphically  to  guide 
their  wartime  living... the  intricate,  changing  details 
of  rationing  as  they  apply  in  their  own  home  town . . . 
the  news  of  local  events  and  activities  that  make  up 
the  pattern  of  their  own  personal  lives . . .  information 
on  where  they  can  buy  the  things  they  need  and  how 
much  they  should  pay  for  them. 


Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  information? 
And  isn't  that  the  best  place  to  inform 
them  of  your  products,  services,  war¬ 
time  activities  and  postwar  plans?  - 
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(editorial),  8-7:20 

"World-Telegram”  study  correlates  ads  and 
sales.  7-3:11 

Advertising  Federation  of  America,  attacks  grade 
labelling  and  court  ruling  on  FCC,  Lasher. 
Mary  Elizabeth,  7-3:5 

Advisory  Committee  on  Government  Question¬ 
naires,  formation  of  (editorial),  7-3:22 
Agricultural  Appripriations  Act,  "don’ts”  for 
bureaucrats  (editorial),  7-24:24 
Ahrens,  Ralph,  elected  president  of  Mississippi 
Valley  Group  of  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  11-20:45 

Alaskan  dailies  fight  radio  subsidy.  Carter,  7- 
24:18 

Allen,  Charles,  to  leave  OWI,  11-27:42 
Allen,  Harold  C.,  elected  president  of  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  11-20:14 

Allen,  Larry,  tells  of  escape  attempts,  12-18:34 
Alvord  F.  Reed,  joins  Colgate  University  staff, 

8-14:9 

Anderson,  John,  death  of,  7-24:41 
Annenburg,  Walter  H.,  offers  plan  for  $10 
bonds.  12-25:18 
Argentina; 

Civil  war  seen  breaking  soon  in,  Brandenburg, 
12-18:49 

Clamps  tight  lid  on  news,  1I-13':40 
Lifts  Jewish  press  ban,  10-23:56 
Newsmen  oppose  curbs  on  press,  9-25:64 
Newsmen  pledge  U.  S.  support,  10-30:16 
Army,  see  under  Military 
Associated  Press: 

Anti-trust  suit: 

Appeal  to  Supreme  Court,  Finnegan  asks, 
12-4:9;  (editorial),  12-4:34 
Appeal  to  Supreme  Court  urged  by  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  12-25:7 

Await  filing  of  judgment  by  court,  12-4:16 
Court  declines  to  delay  judgment  in. 
12-25:46 

Court  rules  membership  rules  must  be  modi¬ 
fied,  Monchak,  10-9:9 
Court  ruling  will  lead  to  regulation  of 
press,  Hanson,  11-13':8 
Dangerous  precedent  seen  in  court’s  de¬ 
cision,  10-16:16 

Decision  is  signal  to  dimout  for  light  of 
liberty,  Waite,  11-27:8 
Decision  should  prompt  serious  thought. 
Miller.  11-27:46 

Decision  will  affect  newspapers’  value. 
Knox,  11-27:8 

Free  press  main  issue  in  case,  7-10:7 
Issue  still  unsettled  (editorial),  10-16:34 
Judgement  (editorial),  11-20:28 
Proposed  judgment,  text  of,  11-20:10 
"Restraints"  legal,  7-10:5 
Three-judge  court  hears  opening  argument, 
Schneider,  7-10:5 

Three- weeks’  stay  granted.  12-11:10 
U.  S.  files  proposed  judgment  against. 

11-13:9 

Assistant  general  managers  named,  12-18:5 
Babb.  Glen,  to  supervise  operations  abroad. 
7-17:6 

By-laws  changes  await  legal  procedure,  10- 
23:9 

Managing  Editors  Association; 

Chicago  conferences.  7-17:20,  8-21:18,  9- 
11:11 

Healy,  George,  elected  chairman,  9-18:9 
Kettering,  Charles  F.,  to  address,  9-4:6 
M(il.ean,  Robert,  home  from  England,  warns 
against  over-optimism,  Duke,  9-4:5 
Staff  changes,  8-T:30 
State  meetings,  7-24:34,  9-18:26 
Turner,  George  W.,  retires  as  librarian,  II- 
13:36 

WLB  decides  cases  in  six  cities,  11-13:8 
Associations; 

"ABC  Week”  held  in  Chicago,  10-9:12 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  names  War 
Advertising  Committee.  10-9:17 


Associations  (Cont) : 

American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies: 
Annual  meeting  of  N.  Y.  Council,  11-13:12 
Discusses  space  rationing,  9-4:33 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 
Ad  Bureau  releases  first  war  Blue  Book, 
8-28:11 

Asks  light  paper  be  admitted,  10-16:10 
Fifty-two  per  cent  members  under  25,000 
circulation,  10-2:11 

Institutional  advertising  survey.  Ad  Bureau. 

9-25:17 

Mechanical  conference  by  mail,  9-11:49,  10- 
9:73,  11-13:50,  12-11:56 
Press  room  problems  studied  by,  11-13:50 
Report  session  on  wartime  engraving  prob¬ 
lems,  9-11:49 

Stereotyping,  mail  report  on,  12-11:56 
Warns  of  paper  cut  in  November,  10-9:14 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editor^: 
Against  seat  for  press  at  peace  table,  12- 
4:11 

Press  the  watchdog  of  peace,  12-11:11 
Salutes  underground  editors  in  Europe,  10- 
9:26 

Surveys  color  comics  for  paper  saving, 
7-24:9 

AP  Managing  Editors  Association; 

Chicago  conference,  7-17:20,  8-21:18.  9- 
11:11 

Healy,  George,  elected  chairman,  9-18:9 
Kettering,  Charles  F.,  to  address.  9-4:6 
Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers,  honors 
for  distinguished  service,  11-13:14 
Association  of  National  Advertisers: 

New  members,  9-4:11 

New  York  wartime  meeting,  11-13:14,  11- 
20:8 

Atlantic  Fleet  Correspondents’  Association, 
formation  of,  8-14:20 

Aviation  Writers  Association,  Parrish,  Wayne, 
heads  aviation  writers,  7-3:6 
California  Circulation  Managers  Association: 
Discusses  carrier  problems,  10-16:62 
Southern  meeeting,  10-23:12 
California  Editors’  Conference,  meet  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  7-3:37 
California  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association,  hear  of  dilficulties  under  paper 
curbs,  8-21:42 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
urge  change  in  L-240  amendment,  11-27:38 
Carolinas’  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
hold  two-day  meeting,  8-7:18 
Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  urge  papers  keep  faith  with  readers, 
11-6:11 

Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association,  hold 
fifth  dinner,  12-18:14 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association,  fight 
postal  bill.  11-27:16 

Export  Advertising  Agencies,  elects  officers, 

8- 14:24 

Financial  Advertisers  Association,  28th  an¬ 
nual,  10-23:40 

Foreign  Press  Association,  Faulkner,  Alex  H., 
elected  president,  10-9:52 
Georgia  IJailies  Advertising  Association,  Rice, 
Pat,  elected  president,  7-24:32 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association; 

Chicago  meeting,  program  of,  10-2:8 
Resolution  attacks  handling  of  newsprint 
problem,  10-16:9 

International  Association  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  24th  annual  convention,  8- 
14:41 

Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
27th  fall  convention,  10-23:13 
Interstate  Advertising  Managers’  Association. 

9- 25:23 

Life  Advertisers  Association.  10-23:51 
Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pool,  John  L.,  elected  president,  10- 
23:13 

Natjonal  Association  of  Manufacturers: 

Begin  ad  campaign  using  all  media,  12- 
18:34 

Discuss  post-war  program,  12-4:60 
National  Editorial  Association: 

Backs  Bankhead  Bill.  10-23:10 
Deserts  Bankhead  bill,  backs  HR  3693. 

12-4:20 

Hits  large  papers  regarding  ad  bill,  9-11:22 
Names  directors  for  Newspaper  Advertising 
Association,  7-3:10 

New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  Allen,  Harold  C.,  elected 
president,  11-20:14 

New  Jersey  Press  Association,  4th  annual 
Mechanical  Conference,  11-13:54 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association; 
Chicago  conference,  program  of,  10-2:8 
Constructive  thinking  (editorial),  12-18:28 
Endorses  program  for  Office  of  Research  in 
retail  field,  10-16:11 
Retail  radio  survey,  7-17:10 
Wallace.  William,  heads  ad  bureau  com¬ 
mittee,  7-10:11 

Newspaper  Representatives  Association  of  New 
York,  Moloney,  Herbert  W.,  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  9-25:22 

Newspaper  Representatives  Association  of 
Chicago: 

Officers  nominated,  9-11:42 
Rationing  natiorul  advertising,  9-18:13 
New  York  State  Grculation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  discuss  paper  problems,  10-23':  12 


Associations  (Cont. ) ; 

New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Davis. 

Elmer,  to  address,  9-4:36 
North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Harrison, 
John  B.,  elected  president,  7-24:28 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  dis¬ 
cuss  paper  and  carrier  shortage,  10-30:18 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association,  Fox, 
Jerry,  elected  president,  10-30:34 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Webb,  Carl  C.,  named  field  manager, 

9- 11:34 

Pacific  Advertising  Association,  Heaton, 
Maurice,  elected  president,  7-3:10 
Pacific  Coast  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association:  Weiss,  Joseph,  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  7-17:9 

Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association, 
Winch,  S.  R.,  elected  president,  11-6:40 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion: 

Harrisburg  conference,  10-9:32 
•  Hold  2-aay  war  conference,  9-2J:30 
Regional  meeting,  10-23:40 
Press  Club  of  Oregon,  formation  of,  11-6:28 
Southern  Circulation  Marugers  Association, 
Daniel,  Arthur,  elected  president,  10-2:20 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association: 
Committee  named  to  expand  newsprint 
mills,  10-30:8 

Concerned  over  paper,  10-2:7 
Special  Libraries  Association,  Stolberg,  Charles, 
elected  chairman,  7-3:37 
Texas  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  29th 
convention,  11-27:30 

United  States  Flag  Association,  gives  cross 
of  honor  to  newspapers,  7-3:40 
Utah-ldaho  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Warner,  Robert,  elected  president,  10-23:40 
Virginia  Press  Association,  Robbins,  Augustus, 
reelected  president,  7-31:42 
White  House  Photographers'  Association, 
awards,  7-3:32 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations: 

Committee  to  study  wartime  cut  of  reports, 

10- 23:16 

New  members,  12-11:26 
Postpones  annual  meeting,  9-4:6 
Thomson,  P.  L.,  suggests  reports  be  simpli¬ 
fied,  10-16:60 

Australians,  take  greater  interests  in  U.  S. 

news,  Cleveson,  11-27:48 
Avery,  Marjorie,  in  London  as  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  8-28:32 

Aviation:  . 

Air  lines  face  promise  and  responsibilities, 
Patterson,  9-25:12 

Air  training  course  sponsored  by  Albany  (N. 
y.)  daily,  9-11:62 

Army  has  new  press  rule  on  air  crashes,  10- 
30:34 

Canadians  break  publicity  ban  on  RCAF., 

10- 9:64 

Delta  Air  Lines  uses  newspaper  advertising, 
Woolman,  9^25:12 
First  aerial  daily,  8-14:32 
Future  of,  Kemp,  9-25:12 
Newspapers  second  in  air  express  weight, 

8-28:32 

Parrish,  Wayne,  heads  aviation  writers,  7-3:6 

Press  important  to,  9-25:12 

TWA  awards  for  air  news  and  pictures, 

11- 6:44 

TWA  president  lauds  press  war  coverage. 

War  taught  public  about,  Drinkwater,  10- 
2:12 
Awards: 

Beck,  Edward  Scott,  Annual  Prize  to  four 
Chicago  Tribune  men,  12-18:9 
Cabot  medals  to  three  journalists,  12-18:7 
Darling,  Jay  N.,  receives  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  9-ll':13 
Distinguished  service  in  journalism,  7-3:12 _ 
Editors  Hall  of  Fame,  University  of  Illinois, 
four  named  to,  10-30:34 
Journalism  prize  endowed  by  John  B.  Powell, 

7-31:11 

Lafayette  College  honors  Ernest  G.  Smith  and 
Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  10-23:44 
Martin,  John,  receives  Baxter  trophy,  7-10:18 
McDevitt,  Frank,  cited  for  valor,  10-23:51  _ 
Newspaper  Puipwood  Committee,  to  Sattis 
Simmons  for  "cut-a-cord"  idea,  11-13:22 
Nieman  Fellowships,  Harvard  announces,  9- 

Parkliurst  trophy  to  ^mar  (Colo.)  Daily 
News,  7-31:18 

Poor  Richard  Club  citation  of  merit  to  Harry 
C.  Ingles,  11-13:18  .  ,  ^ 

Real  estate  prize  to  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  12-4:13 

Thompson,  John,  awarded  Purple  Heart, 

12- 18:49 

Treasury,  to  Anderson,  S.  C.,  newspapers, 
■’-10:12 

■PX^A,  for  air  news  and  pictures,  11-6:44 
United  States  Flag  Association  honors  news¬ 
papers,  7-3:40 

Virginia  Press  Association  establishes  new 
type  award.  11-13:10 

White  House  Photographers'  Association,  7- 
3:32 

Babb,  Glen,  to  supervise  AP  operations  abroad, 

7-17:6 

Backer,  Dorothy  Schilf,  married  to  Theodore  O. 

Thackrey,  7-31:13 
Bailie,  Hugh: 

Back  after  two  months  in  Europe,  8-28:5 
Speaks  to  Chicago  Union  League  Club,  11- 
6:36 

Warns  of  threat  to  press  freedom,  11-27:20 
Bankhead  Bill: 

Action,  now!  (editorial),  12-18:28 
Amended  text  of,  11-6:7 
Backed  by  NEA.  10-23:10 
Bankhead  hits  critics,  8-21:14 
Cut  in  half  passed  by  Senate,  11-20:7 
House  tables,  12-11:7 

National  Editorial  Association  deserts,  12-4:20 
No  "subsidy"  is  involved  (editorial),  11- 
6:30 

Noyes  reaffirms  ANPA  stand  on,  12-4:26 
Reply  to  Tripp  on,  Keller,  11-20:12 
Senate  hanking  group  okays,  10-30:6 
The  (editorial),  9-25:52 
This  bill  should  be  beaten  (editorial),  11- 
20:28 


Bankhead  Bill  (Cont. ) : 

Tripp,  Frank,  replies  to  E  &  P  on,  11-13:10 
Barnes,  Howard,  elected  president  of  Drama 
Critics'  Circle,  11-20:49 
Basic  English,  use  would  change  ad  copy, 
12-11:40 

Beatty,  Howard,  elected  president  of  Virginia- 
Carolinas  Typographical  Coiiference,  12-11:61 
Beer  advertising,  brewers  list  "do's"  and 
"don'ts"  of,  10-2:12 

Belche,  Bill,  tells  of  train  wreck  Army  "in¬ 
cident,"  12-25':42 

Bell,  Edward  Price,  death  of,  10-2:38 
Bellamy,  Paul: 

Cites  factors  disturbing  to  free  press  in  I4th 
annual  Mellett  lecture,  11-13:13 
To  give  Mellett  lecture,  11-6:11 
Bennett,  James  Gordon,  estate  accountings  filed, 
10-23:51 

Bill  of  Rights  Week: 

Bill  saved  our  democracy,  Robb,  12-18:52 
Celebrated  Dec.  12-18,  12-11:9 
Service  at  Zenger  shrine,  12-18:6 
To  be  remembered  (editorial),  12-11:32 
Bisco,  Jack,  named  UP  general  sales  manager. 
12-18:6 
Black  market: 

Ashville  Citizen  and  Times  devotes  entire 
issue  to  fight,  9-18:44 
Chicago  Herald-American  exposes,  7-24:6 
Liquor,  fight  with  ads.  11-13:36 
Telling  the  "black  truth"  (editorial),  8-28:26 
Blake,  'riffany,  death  of,  10-9:34 
Blood  bank  drive,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  cooper¬ 
ates  in,  10-23:28 

Boni,  William,  receives  Purple  Heart,  8-7:8 
Book  reviews: 

Advertising  art,  22nd  annual  of,  Watson- 
Guptill,  11-13:9.  12-18:10 
Assignment,  U.  S.  A.,  Menefee,  Selden, 
12-11:48 

Aviation  annual  of  1944,  12-11:48 
Day  unto  day,  Kenny,  Nick,  12-11:48 
Exploring  journalism,  Wolseley,  R.  E.,  and 
CampMll,  Lawrence  R.,  11-13:42 
Henry  W.  Grady,  spokesman  of  the  new 
South,  Nixon,  Raymond  B.,  12-11:48 
Home  front,  Hinshaw,  David,  8-7:34 
Journalism  in  war  time,  Mott,  Frank  Luther, 
ed..  11-20:11 

Mother  America,  Romulo,  Carlos  P.,  11-13:42 
Music  on  my  beat,  Taubman,  Howard,  12- 
11:48 

Pacific  is  my  beat,  Wheeler,  Keith,  12-11:48 
Ship  to  remember,  Griffin,  Alex,  11-13:42, 
12-11:38 

Snoot  if  you  must,  Beebe,  Lucius,  12-11:48 
Spirit  of  enterprise.  Queeny,  Edgar  M., 

7- 10:50 

Where's  Sammy,  Schulman.  Sam,  11-20:44 
You  and  your  public,  Burnett.  Verne,  10- 
30:46 

Boone,  Rodney,  death  of,  7-31:8 
Boren  Committee,  see  under  Newsprint 
Borland,  Hal.  resigns  from  New  York  Times. 

8- 7:30 

Bowling  year-round  ad  linage  producer,  Fehl- 
man,  12-11:28 

Bracken,  Brendan,  free  press  essential  to  war 
effort,  9-25:14 

Brazilian  publishers  feted  in  New  York,  7-10:10 
Brewer.  Basil,  hits  proposed  cut  on  newsprint, 
10-30:16 

Bright  ideas,  7-3:14,  7-10:14,  7-17:14,  7-24:14, 

7-31:16,  8-7:16,  8-14:14,  8-21:16,  8-28:14, 

9- 4:16,  9-11:16,  9-18:18.  9-25:26,  10-2:16, 

10- 9:22,  10.16:20,  10-23:20.  10-30:14;  11- 

6:18,  11-13:16,  11-20:18.  11-27:18,  12-4:18, 
12-11:16,  12-18:22,  12-25:16 

Brand  maintenance,  case  fur,  11-27:13 
Bridge,  Don  U.: 

Explains  Third  War  Loan  participation  of 
small  papers,  11-13:10 

Named  ad  director  of  Gannett  papers.  11- 
27:13 
British: 

Anglo-American  understanding,  Gannett  asks 
press  to  foster.  Brown.  12;4:13 
Government  increases  advertising,  8-7:24 
Government  still  largest  advertiser  in  Eng¬ 
land,  9-11:12 

Hold  press  is  morale  booster,  9-25:21 
London  Daily  .Mail  to  publish  American 
edition,  12-25:20 

Manpower  main  problem  in  Britain,  Woolley, 

9- 25:44 

MOI  host  to  U.  S.  editors,  7-24:8 

News  beats  cause  anguish  here,  Robb,  10-2:44 

Newspaper  will  survive  war's  hazards,  Robb, 

8- 21:48 

Publications  praised  by  John  Cowles,  7-3:34 
Publish  much  U.  S.  news  despite  war  curbs, 

8-14:52 

Three  newsmen  lose  lives  in  Italy,  Monchak, 

10- 2:10 

U.  S. -British  contrasts  (editorial),  8-14:26 
Brogan,  John  A.,  Jr.,  South  American  papers 
want  mure  U.  S.  comics.  10-30:22 
Brown,  Cecil  quits  CBS  over  editorial  policy, 

9-25:70 

Brown,  Parke,  death  of,  10-9:34 
Business  management,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
study  on.  Irvin,  10-30:20 
Buying  habits,  war  results  in  drastic  changes  in 
Lasner.  10-16:24 

Byrnes,  Gene,  helping  Treasury  Dept,  again, 
Monchak,  10-2:28 

Byrnes,  James  F.,  pleads  for  success  of  scrap 
paper  drive,  11-20:10 

Cabot  awards  made  to  three  journalists,  12- 
18:7 

Callahan,  James  A.,  death  of,  12-4:14 
Callahan,  Vincent  F.,  resigns  from  Treasury 
Dept.,  12-18:24 

Calloway,  Henry  C.,  death  of,  11-6:9 
Cameras,  see  under  Photography 
Canadian: 

Agency  observes  25th  year,  12-11:28 
Break  publicity  ban  on  RCAF,  10-9:64 
Censorship  at  Quebec  parley  found  speedier 
than  in  U.  S.,  Provost,  8-21':  5 
Dafoe,  John  Wesley,  honored,  10-30:45 
Dailies  aided  by  quota  rule,  8-7:32 
Dailies  cut  newsprint  use  20  to  30%,  10- 
23:38 

Kellogg,  Paul,  replies  to  critics  of  Canadian 
mills,  10-23:56 


Canadian  (Cont.): 

May  put  manpower  for  newsprint  in  "B" 
class,  10-9:54 

Ontario  government  takes  control  of  timber- 
land,  8-28:44 

Postal  notes  liked,  11-6:40 
Woodpulp  cutters  rated  essential,  8-7:3, 

10-16:61 

Carolan,  James  S.,  death  of,  11-20:20 
Censorship: 

Allied  reporters  protest  parley  news  bungling, 
12-11:7 

Argentina  clamps  tight  lid  on  news,  11-13:40 
Army  censor  fails  again  (editorial),  10-30:26 
Backfired  on  Patton  story,  Monchak,  11-27:7 
Blue  network  studies,  11-20:24 
Canadian  speedier  than  in  U.  S.,  Provost, 

8-21:5 

Censor  at  work  (editorial),  11-13:30 
Code: 

Liberalized,  12-18:5 
New,  ready  for  release,  12-11:13 
Revision  omitted,  7-10:12 
"Creeping  censorship"  noted  in  Washington, 

7-24:8 

Cuts  column  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  11-13:11 
Editorial  brains  can  aid  U.  S.,  Robb,  7-17:48 
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Blow  at,  seen  in  AP  suit,  8-21:18 
Campaign  for  freer  press  after  victory,  9-25:21 
Church  paper  sees  threat  in  AP  ruling,  10- 
23:18 

Dear,  Walter  M.,  sees  government  effort  to 
curb  press,  12-25:27 

Essential  to  war  effort.  Bracken,  9-25:14 
Factors  disturbing  cited  by  Paul  Bellamy, 

11- 13:13 

Four  freedoms^ — and  the  U.  S.  free  press, 

9-25:9 

Free  press  in  danger,  Noyes,  Linwood  I., 

8-14:10 

Gagging  of  press  attempt  charged  at  Atlantic 
City  UNRkA  conference,  11-27:10 
Hush-hush  or  safety  (editorial),  11-27:28 
Lawyers  hold  forum  on  U.  S.  freedoms,  Robb, 

12- 4:64 

Negroes  ask  right  to  press  galleries,  11-20:20 
Not  hit  in  Wallace-Jones  fued  (editorial), 

7-24:24 


Freedom  of  Press  (Cont.): 

Off-the-record  statements,  reporters  dislike  ban 
on,  8-7:10 

Pearson,  Drew,  charges  Washington  uses  Ges¬ 
tapo  tactics,  10-2:18 
"Priceless  heritage,"  McNutt,  9-25:14 
Religious  leaders  hail  U.  S.  free  press, 

10-2:14 

Swedish  press  among  freest  in  world.  Clapper 
finds,  Butler,  9-25:28 

Train  wreck  Army  "incident,"  photog  tells 
of,  12-25:42 

Two  essay  and  art  contests  on,  11-13:40 
Vital  to  peace,  12-18:12 
World-w-ide  (editorial),  7-10:26 
"Zenger"  church  is  national  site,  7-10:9, 

7- 10:26 

Freiberger,  I.  F.,  elected  president  of  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.,  8-7:10 
Gannett,  Frank,  asks  press  to  foster  Anglo- 
American  understanding.  Brown,  12-4:13 
Garden  advertising,  early  start  recommended  for, 
Fehlman,  12-18:42 

Garniss,  Arthur  L.,  claims  trade  diversion  prac¬ 
tices  unfair,  9-11:12 
Gautier,  Louis,  death  of,  7-3:38 
General  Electric  Company,  has  war  bond  reser¬ 
vation  nlan  for  radio,  11-13:18 
Gill,  James  W.,  reelected  president  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Southern  Unit,  11-20:38 
Glass,  Carter,  Jr.,  to  handle  Army  press,  9- 
18:24 

Gorrell,  Henry  T.,  Navy  thought  stories  were 
dynamite,  10-23:24 

Gould,  Alan  J.,  named  AP  assistant  general 
manager,  12-18:5 

Gowran,  Clay,  returns  from  9  months  in  Pacific, 

11- 6:52 

Grade  labelling: 

AFA  attackqs.  Lasher,  Mary  Elizabeth,  7-3:5 
Compulsory  on  meat  by  OES,  8-14:11 
Congressional  intent  noted,  7-24:32 
Reaches  advertising  columns.  Lasher,  12-25:14 
Threat  to  freedom,  Maxon,  11-27:13 
Graham,  Sterling  E.,  elected  general  manager  of 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  8-7:10 
Grandon,  David  W.,  death  of,  8-28:22 
Gridiron  Club,  Gridley,  Charles  Orville,  elected 
to  head,  12-18:8 

Gridley,  Charles  Orville,  elected  head  of  Grid¬ 
iron  Club,  12-18:8 

Grit,  story  of,  unique  in  America,  12-4:54 
Guild: 

Closed  shop  demand,  UP  fights,  12-25:27 
Detroit  guild  protest  delay  on  48-hour  week. 

10- 30:7 

Old  suspicion  revived,  Robb,  9-4:40 
Pacts.  WEB  orders,  Davis  says,  12-4:20 
Petitions  NERB  on  Chicago  News  case, 

12-18:24 

Prospectus  for,  Robb,  9-4:40 
Scranton  guildsmen  tell  of  leaving  ITU, 
12-11:64 

Hailey,  Foster,  lauds  Navy's  new  policy,  12- 
18:11 

Hall,  Thornton,  appointed  assistant  business 

manager  by  N.  i.  Herald  Tribune,  12-11:10 
Halmbacher,  Max  W.,  death  of,  8-7:34 
Hansen,  A.  B.,  to  direct  Pulp  and  Paper 

Division,  WPB.,  7-31:11 
Hardin,  Charles  T.,  to  head  National  Want 
Ad  Week,  Towle,  ll-6:-f2 
Harrison,  John  B..  elected  president  of  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  7-24:28 
Hcaly,  George,  elected  chairman  of  AP  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors,  9-18:9 

Heafy,  George  W.,  Jr.,  joins  OWI  as  director 
of  domestic  operations,  11-27:9;  (editorial), 

12- 4:34 

Hearst,  William  Randolph,  pays  off  last  of 

65  million  on  bonds,  11-27:9 
Heaton,  Maurice,  elected  president  of  Pacific 
Advertising  Association,  7-3:10 
Hewitt,  Charles  £.,  interview  with,  Robb,  11- 
27:52 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  averages  16  pages  daily, 
11-6:22 

Honor  roll,  newspaper  men  serving  in  armed 
forces,  9-25:11 

Houser,  Halford  R.,  named  publisher  of  Cape 

Cod  Standard-Times,  10-23:24 
Howard,  N.  R.,  retires  as  assistant  director  of 
censorship.  7-3:12 
Howard,  Roy  W.: 

Escapes  injury  in  Pennsylvania  wreck,  9-11:10 
Newsprint  cuts  will  improve  news,  feature 
quality,  12-4:14 
Hi^t,  Palmer: 

Cites  failure  to  give  vivid  war  picture,  10-9:24 
Dedicated  to  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom, 

9-25:18 

Realigns  OWI  domestic  branch,  9-18:43 
Hull,  Cordell,  irritated  by  articles  on  foreign 
policy,  9-4:9 

Hutchison,  James  B.,  joins  Gannett  office, 
7-31:26 

Hydraulic  wood  barking  prcKess,  new,  11-6:22 

Immortal  tale  (editorial),  12-18:28 

Inflation: 

Anti-inflation  campaign  guide  is  released, 

11- 6:14 

Discussed  at  insurance  ad  meeting,  10-2:32 
Life  insurance  companies  fight  inflation  with 
ads.  8-21:11 

Ingham,  Harvey,  honored  by  new  building  gift 
to  Drake  University.  8-14:10 
Insurance: 

Firm  finds  newspaper  ads  click,  12-11:50 
Life  insurance  companies  fight  inflation  with 
ads.  8-21:11 

Opinion  surve«  aid  company,  12-11:18 
Irwin,  James  W.,  advises  keeping  all  post-war 
advertising  plans  fluid,  8-7:11 
Italy  breaths  again  (editorial),  7-31:24 
Jagger,  Claude,  named  AP  assistant  general 
manager,  12-18:5 

James,  Rembert,  casualty  at  Bougainville,  II- 
20:13 

Jarrell,  John  W.,  reports  Chungking  food  germ- 
ridden.  10-23:24 

Jones,  Marvin,  press  assistance  in  food  program, 
9-25:21 
Journalism: 

Faculty  changes.  University  of  California, 

8- 28:32 

Harvard  announces  Nieman  Fellowship 
awards,  9-11:57 


Journalism  (Cont. ) : 

Penn  State  to  offer  short  courses  in  news, 

8- 21:14 

Prize  endowed  by  John  B.  Powell,  7-31:11 
Two  missions  to  go  to  Chungking,  Powell. 
7-24:9 

University  of  Missouri  professors  named.  10- 
30:16 

Ybarra,  Thomas  R.,  joins  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  faculty,  8-7:30 
Jungman,  Anne  Marie,  former  Times  writer  out¬ 
witted  Gestapo,  Easher.  11-6:18 
Juvenile  crime  series  brings  action  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  8-28:46 
Keetq,  Fred,  death  of,  12-4:20 
Keen,  Edward  Legget,  death  of,  10-9:62 
Keith,  Wheeler,  back  from  Attu  victory,  7-3:9 
Kellogg,  Paul,  replies  to  critics  of  Canadian 
mills,  10-23:56 

Kelly,  Cornelius  F.,  estate  appraisal  filed,  11- 
20:20 

Kendrick,  Richard  S.,  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Atlantic  Constitution,  8-7:27 
Kennedy.  Edward,  home  from  North  Africa, 
7-10:10 

Kettering,  Charles  F.,  to  address  AP  Managing 
Editors,  9-4:6 

Kinkaid,  T.  C.,  praises  photogs,  correspondents, 
7-10:9 

Klein,  1.  A.,  retirement  announced,  7-3:11 
Knox,  Frank,  praises  press  coverage  of  war, 
11-6:16 

Koehler,  H.  A.,  appointed  general  manager  of 
Chicago  Herald-American,  10-9:20 
Labor: 

Canada  may  freeze  wood  cutters  in  jobs, 

10-9:54 

CIO  plans  boycott  of  Chicago  Tribune,  12- 
4:42 

Common  sense  decision  (editorial),  11-13:30 
Detroit  typos  accept  raise,  9-18.-22 
Editorial  department  exempted  from  48-hour 
week,  8-7:12 

Fights  race  riots  with  ads,  7-17:38 
Forty-eight  hour  week  appealed  by  Jersey 
papers,  8-28:44 

Guild  petitions  NiLRB  on  Chicago  News  case, 

12-18.24 

Manpower,  Main  problem  in  Britain,  Wool- 
ley.  9-25:44 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  denied  con¬ 
trol  of  newsboys,  7-3:26 
New  York  publishers,  pressmen  in  two-year 
pact,  7-17:9 

Newark  Labor  draft  plan  undergoing  test,  12- 
11:20 

Newark  newspaper  slowdown  pact  ends,  9- 
18:38 

Newark  typos  granted  weekly  increase,  10- 
30:36 

Newspaper  and  (editorial),  9-25:52 
No  place  in  future  for  labor  wars,  Robb. 

9- 4:40 

Pegler,  Westbrook,  not  satisfied  with  years  of 
racket  campaigning.  Brown,  7-31:7 
Pittsburgh  unions  protest  U.  S.  newsprint 
curbs,  10-30:8 

Press  application  of  Wage  Act  argued  at 
court,  12-4:42 

Press  can  aid  teamwork  with  management. 
Morris.  10-30-12 

Printers  end  slowdowns  on  Newark  papers, 

9-4:8 

Rule  of  classified  in  stabilization  program, 
Towle,  10-9:36 

Shortage,  classified  should  be  used  in,  Towle, 

9- 11:26 

Smith-Connally  anti-strike  bill  bars  WEB 
orders  tor  closed  shop,  7-3:9 
Strikes: 

Capital  typos  quickly  halted  by  WEB,  12- 
25:12 

Five-day  strike  ends  in  Beaumont,  Texas, 
9  11:34 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and  Journal  typos 
end  strike,  12-18:47 

New  Haven  dailies  suspend  due  to,  8-7:8 
New  York  deliverers',  is  shortlived,  8-28:32 
New  York  drivers  end  strike,  10-16:59 
No  wages  over  base  scale.  Robb,  7-10:52 
Printers  resume  work  after  one-day  strike, 
7-10:12 

Providence  Journal  vs.  I.T.U.,  Robb,  7- 
24:44 

Salt  Lake  typo  strike  ends,  12-11:54 
Typos  defy  WEB  on  Salt  Lake  papers,  12- 
4:14 

Winnipeg  printers  end  strike.  10-2-16 
Union  regulations.  Texas  court  rules  on,  II- 
6:36 

Unions  bought  space  on  Labor  Day  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  9-11:24 

Unions  label  OWI  broadcasts  as  communist, 

10- 9:15 

W»e-hour  Division  seeks  records  of  Marietta 
Times,  7-24:44 

Wage-Hour  ruling,  Walling  clarifies,  8-14:46 
Wage-hour  suit.  Marietta  (O. )  Times  con¬ 
tests.  11-13:10 
War  Labor  Board: 

Approves  Washington  Post  salary  increase, 
7-3:38 

Chicago  printers’  pay  rise  goes  to,  8-14:49 
Deprive  Newark  ITU  of  Newspaper  Panel. 

9- 11:53 

Hears  "membership  maintenance"  debate. 

10- 23:14 

Increase  granted  to  Philadelphia  newsmen, 
7-17:6 

Newspaper  Panel  status  remains  in  doubt, 

7- 24:12 

Orders  what  goes  in  guild  pacts,  Davis 
says,  12-4:20 

Publishing  panel  jurisdiction  extended,  7- 
3:9 

Restores  authority  to  Newspaper  Panel, 

8- 7:9 

Wage  adjustments  made  by  Panel,  10-9:76 
War  Manpower  Commission: 

"Advisory  "  order  exempts  press  from  48- 
hour  week,  12-18:8 

Asks  cooperation  of  classified,  Towle,  9- 
18:36 

Capitol  dailies  appeal  6-day  week  order. 

10-30:7 

Cracks  down  on  stabilization  violators. 
Towle.  10-16:26 


Labor  (Cont.): 

Detroit  guild  protest  delay  on  48-hour 
week,  10-30:7 

Draft  of  fathers  left  in  doubt,  8-7:12 
Bases  controls  to  urge  puipwood  cutting, 
11-20:16 

Exempt  editorial  department  from  48-hour 
week,  8-7:12 

Holds  N.  Y.  meeting  with  newspapers, 
12-18:43 

News  policy  hit  by  Davis,  12-4:10 
Newspaper  jobs  remain  "essential"  in  new 
draft  list,  8-21:6,  8-21:26 
Pacilic  Coast  papers  seek  48-hour  week  ex¬ 
emption,  8-14:31 

Philadelphia  order  on  help  wanted  causes 
conflict,  10-2:32 

Plan  for  more  help  wanted  ads  discussed, 
12-25:46 

Plan  use  of  prisoners  to  cut  puipwood, 
11-27:38 

Releases  policies  in  use  of  classified  ads, 

10- 30:38 

War  plant,  Chicago  dailies  battle  over,  11- 
27:50 

Word  to  unions  (editorial),  12-25:28 
Bait,  George,  brought  ducks  to  war  writers’ 
dinner,  Schneider,  7-3:36 
Latin  America: 

Plan  for  advertising  in,  9-25:84 
Provincialism  of  press  seen  in  attitude  to, 
Wallace,  8-21:9 

Lawrence,  B.  F.,  named  on  Indianapolis  Star, 

10-16:52 
Legal: 

AP  anti-trust  suit: 

Appeal  to  Supreme  Court,  Finnegan  asks 
for,  12-4:9;  (editorial),  12-4:34 
"Copy,"  an  ancient  privilege  (editorial), 

7-17:26 

Court  declines  to  delay  judgement  in,  12- 
25:46 

Decision  is  signal  to  dimout  for  light  of 
liberty,  Waite,  11-27:8 
Decision  should  prompt  serious  thought. 
Miller,  11-27:46 

Decision  will  affect  newspapers’  value, 
Knox,  11-27:8 

Free  press  main  issue  in  case,  7-10:7 
Judgement,  the  (editorial),  11-20:28 
Membership  rules  must  be  modified,  court 
rules,  'Monchak,  10-9:9 
Proposed  judgement,  text  of,  11-20:10 
"Restraints"  legal,  7-10:5 
Three-judge  court  hears  opening  argument, 
^hneidcr,  7-10:5 

’Three-weeks’  stay  granted,  12-11:10 
U.  S.  tiles  proposed  judgment  against,  11- 
13:9 

Chandler,  Ralph  B.: 

Common  sense  law  (editorial),  9-18:28 
Freed  in  newsp^r  contempt  case,  9-18:14 
Claim  to  Kansas  City  Journal  Post  plant  up¬ 
held,  9-25:46 

Columnist  upheld  by  West  Virginia  court, 
12-4:40 

•  Contempt  charge  against  Charleston  Daily 
Mail,  10-16:50 

Courts  assume  legislative  power  under  trust 
law,  Montague,  11-6:9 
Decision  on  paper  distributors  upheld,  9-25:38 
Lawyers  hold  forum  on  U.  S.  freedoms, 
Robb,  12-4:64 

London  Daily  Telegraph  cleared  in  libel 
action,  8-14:9 
Matthews,  Rives: 

Demands  trial  on  criminal  libel  charge, 

10-9:20 

To  stand  trial  for  criminal  libel,  10-2:10 
Newhouse  case,  Russell  restrained  in,  12-25:31 
Newspaper  wins  two  libel  suits,  Robb,  11- 
27:52 

Press  application  of  Wage  Act  argued  at 
court,  12-4:42 

Radio  suit  against  daily,  heari^  on,  12-18:32 
"Rackmen”  case  to  Supreme  Court,  12-25:16 
RCA,  NBC  anti-trust  suit  dismissed,  10-23:9 
Severance  pay  case,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  7-17:8 

Supreme  Court  to  review  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
boys  case,  10-30:10 

Texas  court  rules  on  union  regulations,  II- 
6:56 

W^e-hour  suit  contested  by  Marietta  (O.) 
Times,  11-13:10 
Legislation: 

Anti-strike  bill  bars  WLB  orders  for  closed 
shop,  7-3:9 
Bankhead  Bill: 

Action,  now  I  (editorial  I,  12-18:28 

Amended  text  of,  11-6:7 

Backed  by  NEA,  10-23:10 

Bankhead  hits  critics,  8-21:14 

Cut  in  half  passed  by  Senate,  11-20:7 

House  tables,  12-11:7 

National  Editorial  Association  deserts,  12- 
4:20  .  . 

No  "subsidy”  is  involved  (editorial), 

11- 6:30 

Noyes  reaffirms  ANPA  stand  on,  12-4:26 
Reply  to  Tripp  on,  Keller,  11-20:12 
Senate  banking  group  okays,  10-30:6 
The  (editorial),  9-25:52 
This  bill  should  be  beaten  (editorial),  11- 
20:28 

Tripp,  Frank,  replies  to  E  &  P  on,  11-13:10 
Boren  pill,  12-18:6 

California  law  gagged  legal  comment,  Robb, 

I2-1R:52 

Federal  Communications  Commission  Bill, 
Press  Wireless  head  supports,  12-4:56 
Kennedy  offers  "free  speech  by  radio”  amend¬ 
ment,  10-9:41  :  (editorial),  10-9:42 
Postal,  see  Postal 

Wheeler-White  Bill,  NBC  asks  passage  of, 
12-11:9 

Letter,  see  What  our  readers  say 
Lloyd,  John,  heads  La  Prensa  Asociada,  10- 
23:24 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Jr.,  demands  war  news 
realism,  10-9:41 

Los  Angeles  Times,  sponsors  Army  ordnance 
show,  9-18:38 

Loveton,  John  W.,  opens  new  advertising 
agency,  T3:20 

Lyons,  Cieorge,  named  OWI  deputy  director, 

10-9:38 

Macinnes,  Eric,  predicts  five  cent  daily  will  be 
universal,  9-25:74 


Magazines: 

American  Magazine  eliminates  serials,  8-21:36 
British  publications  praised  by  John  Cowles, 

7-3:34 

Carry  anti-inflation  ads,  8-7:12 
For  servicemen  collected  by  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  11-6:18 

Inspirational  theme  effective  in,  7-17:44 
Schisgall,  Oscar,  named  chief  of  OWI  maga¬ 
zine  bureau,  12-11:38 
Mantle,  Burns: 

Commissioned  to  write  history  of  New  York 
Daily  News,  8-28:8 

Retires  as  New  York  Daily  News  drama  ed¬ 
itor,  8-14:52 

Marine  Corps,  see  under  Military 
Market  guide,  1943  ed.,  Nov. 

Martin,  John,  awarded  Baxter  trophy,  7-10:18 
Mathews,  Julius,  death  of,  9-11:42 
Matthews,  Burrows,  joins  army  as  major,  8- 
21:32 

Matthews,  Rives- 

Demands  trial  on  criminal  libel  charge,  10- 
9:20 

Files  as  Senate  candidate,  12-11:66 
Press  brotherhood  sensed  by,  8-14:34 
Stand  trial  for  criminal  libel,  10-2:10 
To  run  for  senator,  11-6:52 
Maxon,  Lou  R.,  resigns  from  OPA,  7-17:18 
McCarrens,  John  S.: 

Critically  wounded  by  attacker,  7-24:6 
Dies  from  assassin’s  bullets,  7-31:8 
(editorial),  7-31':24 

McClung,  Mary,  revitalizing  N.  Y.  Post  ad  de¬ 
partment,  7-10:46 

McCormick,  Robert  R.,  urges  AP  appeal  to 
Supreme  Court,  12-25:7 
McCutcheon,  John  T.: 

Completes  40  years  with  Chicago  Tribune, 

7- 10:32 

Honored  by  cartoonists,  11-27:20 
Honored  by  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  7-31:40 
McGatfin,  William,  tells  how  newsmen  got  run 
around  at  Cairo,  12-25:13 
McGill,  Ralph,  praises  newsmen  covering  war, 

9-25:13 

McIntyre,  Marvin,  death  of,  12-18:36 
McKay,  William,  observes  60th  year  on  news¬ 
papers,  Brandenburg,  11-27:14 
McKee,  Homer,  big  post-war  field  for  factual 
newspaper  ads,  Brandenburg,  8-21:7 
McKinney,  Ray  H.,  papers  should  ration  editor¬ 
ial  matter,  10-9:38 

McLaughlin,  Herb,  ideas  for  post-war  camera, 

8- 21:32 

McLean,  Robert: 

Gift  completes  pool  for  pilots,  9-25:38 
Home  from  England,  warns  against  over¬ 
optimism,  Duke,  9-4:5 

McMillan,  George  S.,  praises  press  for  excellent 
war  job.  Lasher,  12-25:8 
McNutt,  Paul  V.,  free  press  is  "priceless  heri¬ 
tage,"  9-25:14  .... 

Meat  packets  feature  employees  in  advertising, 

11- 6:50 

Mechanical:  ,  _ 

ANPA  mechanical  conferences  by  mail,  9- 
11:49,  10-9:73,  11-13:50,  12-11:56 
Army  has  mobile  reproduction  units,  9-11:55 
Army  newspapers  abroad  have  trouble,  10- 
9:77 

Australians  re-use  stereotype  mats,  10-9:79 
Color,  big  advances  in  foreseen,  Huebner, 

8- 14:41 

Conservation  of  materials,  9-11:50 

^TnaVysfs’  of  cost  of  making,  9-11:49 
Engraving  problems,  wartime,  9-11:49 
Equipment  review,  11-6 

Equipment  review  section,  7-10:37,  8-14:41, 

9- 11:49,  10-9:73,  11-13:49,  12-11:53 
Etches  back  of  plates,  12-11:59 
Hydraulic  wood  narking  process,  new,  11-6:22 
Ingenuity  displayed  by  South  Americans,  Ross, 

9-11:52 

Linotype  clinic  aid  publishers,  8-14:42 
Operator  should  be  allowed  leeway,  Flory, 
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Persian  Gulf  command  has  printing  problem, 

11-6:28 

"Photocast"  plastic  cuts,  Gannett  using,  12- 
11:53 

Plastic  plates,  12-11:61 

Press  room  problems  studied  by  ANPA,  11- 
13:50 

Presses,  New  Orleans  Item  installs,  11-13:49 
Printing,  revolutionary  changes  seen  in, 
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Stereotyping,  ANPA  mail  report  on,  12-11:56 
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12- 4:22 

Men’s  clothing  stores,  ads  in  mat  form  for, 

9- 11:46 

Men's  shoe  stores,  need  continuous  advertising, 
Fehiman,  11-27:36 

Merchandise  promotion  to  advertising  staff, 
Irvin,  10-16:28 

Merchant  Marine,  WSA  seeks  more  news  of, 

11-27:26 

Merritt,  Abraham,  death  of,  8-28:24 
Mexico  City  publishers  plans  new  publications, 

10- 23:64 

Meyer,  John  L.,  congratulations  (editorial),  8- 
14:26 
Military: 

Army: 

Acts  to  expedite  news  to  public,  9-11:20 
Air  Force,  Detroit  Free  Press  story  exposes 
waste  by,  10-16:61 
Air  Force  Photo  school,  8-14:30 
Army  Times  cites  Ft.  McClellan  paper, 

11-13:9 

Censor  tails  again  (editorial),  10-30:26 
Glass,  Carter,  Jr.,  to  handle  Army  press, 

9- 18:24 

Mobile  reproduction  units,  9-11:55 
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Orticers  and  enlisted  men  discuss  news, 
Gebbie,  11-6:56 

OWI  team  printed  Salerno  paper  Oct.  14, 

10- 23:22 

P.  R.  O.’s  aid  press  correspondents.  12- 
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Picture  service  doing  job  in  Sicily,  Price, 
7-31:38 
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12- 25:10 
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Paper  supply  and  price  (editorial),  7-17:26 
Paper  waste,  what  is  (editorial),  8-7:20 
Price  raised  again,  7-24:5 
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Shipments  exceed  output,  7-17:30 
Shortage: 

Cuts  use  75%  in  South  Africa,  Towle,  7- 
24:42 

Manpower  seen  as  key  to  problem,  Mon¬ 
chak,  8-14:6 

More  puipwood  only  solution  to,  '7-10:40 
Wood,  not  wind,  in  paper  (editorial),  8- 
28:26 

Sliding  scale  cut,  question  raiseo  by  PNPA. 

11- 20:52 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
concerned  over,  Brandenburg,  10-2:7 
Ten  cities  received  73:8%  of  extra  paper  in 
first  6  months,  Wise,  10-2:9 
Thirty-pound,  tried  by  Scripps-Howard  pa¬ 
pers,  Brown,  10-16:10 

Twenty-five  thousand  tons  pledged  to  pool, 
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U.  S.,  Canadian  group  to  study  change, 

11- 20:7 

U.  S.  expects  more  paper  from  Canada. 

12- 25:22 

U.  S.  mills  offer  30-pound  paper,  12-18:6 
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